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MATERIALS HANDLING 


Full automation is still in the cradle 
for the majority of industrial con- 
cerns. Many will need to develop 
fully automatic methods as produc- 
tion requirements grow. 


Flowmatic production is the answer 
to progressive automation. It is a 
logical development of FISHOLOW 
conveyors and equipment. It means 
that a basic conveyor system can 
grow step by step—by the addition 
of standard units and equipment— 








SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
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The answer to 


progressive 
automation 


from simple conveying to a fully 
automatic, electronically controlled 
production system.. 


Whether your problem is large or 
small, simple or complex, makes no 
difference. The Flowmatic system 
is infinitely flexible. The savings it 
can produce are vital to the manu- 
facturing industries of this country. 


Before you turn this page, decide to 
*phone or write—or ask your pro- 
duction engineer to do so—for an 
appointment to visit the FISHOLOW 
CONVEYOR DEVELOPMENT CENTRE. It 
is at your disposal—with over twenty 
different working conveyor systems 
for demonstration—to design, dis- 
cuss, develop and demonstrate your 


. Own individual requirements. 


FISHER & LUDLOW LTD. 


MATERIAL HANDLING DIVISION 
BORDESLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 12. Tel: VIC. 2371. 


Also at London, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, Belfast 


and Dublin. 
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Building costs slashed. Concrete is poured 
on forms of CORRUGATED board 


It takes a strong man to lift a cubic foot 
of concrete, But these new pouring 
forms made of corrugated board, first 
introduced in the United States, can 
stand up under nearly six times the 
weight. Yet they're less expensive and 
fasier to install than any other kind. 

Instead of storing and handling cum- 
Persome metal pans or wooden frames, 
duilders can.simply staple these pre-cut 
Corrugated forms together at the site 
“i mount them in place. Besides sav- 
‘ig time and money, they eliminate the 
‘torage problem and fect a sizeable 
64! 1 man-hour productivity. 


Corrugated forms are being used 
today in practically all kinds of concrete 
construction: slab on fill, slab on fill- 
joist, and second story slab on joist. 
Additional time can be saved by install- 
ing conduit and lath in advance—before 
the concrete is poured—and by leaving 
the forms in place. 

This latest step forward in the build- 
ing industry is dramatic proof of the 





LANGSTON 


MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., LTD. 


strength and economy of corrugated 
board. When you need new shipping 
containers for your products, heavy or 
ig. sturdy or fragile, think first 
of corrugated. 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated; only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field ia 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., U.S.A. 





Corrugated Container Machinery 
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DON’T BUY a 


Dictating Machine 
until you’ve read... 


“Biggest Business Asset 
since Shorthand” 


—a FREE, comprehensive book that will tell you all you 
need to know about the most versatile electronic office aid 
that has ever been invented. 









FIND OUT JUST HOW a compact, 
streamlined miracle of effici- 
ency that weighs under 12 Ibs., 
costs very little to buy and almost 
* @ nothing to run, can save you 
\ time and overheads and release 
Maa you from routine trivialities. 
Increase your secretary’s output 
by 25°, for just §0 Guineas complete. 


—POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW- 


To:— GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E. 


ublicity & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your FREE BOOK entitled 
“ BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET SINCE SHORTHAND” 
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TElectr mics Division. Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Lid.) GD262/27 
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Do you still wind your watch? 









Winding a watch is a nuisance. Outmoded. Un- 
necessary ! 


But, you never have to wind a Mido, It starts 
winding itself the instant you.put it on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 
its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pam- 
pering. Swim with your Mido. Play 
tennis with it. 100% waterproof. 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic, 
Unbreakable mainspring. The 
worry-free watch! 


Mido makes only self-winding 
watches —the world’s largest 
gift selection. And, isn't it 
time you replaced your own 
watch with a modern, self- 
winding timepiece? 


Mido watches are sold and 
serviced in 65 countries. Ask 
to see them at better jewellers. 
For our new catalogue E, write 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 





Mido Watch Company of America, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N.Y, 
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~Maeays 


The popular Esterbrook writing set needs no * 
attention, no special care, and your writing 
glides on instantly and smoothly the moment 
point touches paper. 

‘The ink fountain is in the base instead of the pen-holder. 
It holds 40 times more ink than the ordinary fountain 
pen and the pen fills itself every time you return it to 
the socket. It is always ready to write a full page or 
more whenever you pick it up. 

There are 30 numbered points to choose from to suit 
your type and style of handwriting. 

Just the gift for business friends with your name and 
trade mark engraved. 







In Black, Grey and Ivory at 34/3 and 37/10. Also the two 
pen model in Black (Model 487) at 68/5 and 75/8 from 


all leading stationers. 


a7 Pen seals base (w'tich is spill 
* proof) and thus prevents evapor- 
ation. 
Combined ink-feed and~ writing 
= Exclusive filling device also cushions 
~ point against damage. 
Reservoir holds # times more ink than 
a fountain pen. 


Esterbrook 447 


WRITING SET 
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Let us be frank... 


Good cigarettes, we believe, have long been expensive 
enough. That is why we were determined not to allow the re- 
cent increase in the tax on cigarettes to raise the price of 
Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN are siill four shillings for 
twenty. We are forfeiting much of our normal profit. That is 
our contribution: and for your part we have asked you to 
accept an infinitesimal. reduction in the length of your cigar- 
ettes. A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness 
of a matchstick—so minute, in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The 
quality of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative 
as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
4/- for 20 











ABDULLA - } {MAKE THE BEST }{ VIRGINIA’ * 

















“The 





contents 
of a 
gentleman’s 


SS" 


cellar 
should include 


at least 
a bottle or two 


Heavenly Cream Sherry” 


I¢ was in 1821 that Mr. John William Burdon 
first laid down the soleras from which sherry 
was regularly supplied to the Spanis!. Royal 
Household and from which now comes Heavenly 
Cream, a sherry ‘‘so well conceived as to be 
the master of all others’. 

“The Sherry with the tassel” 
Bottles 27/6 : Half-bottles 14/3 
Shipped by Coleman and Co. Ltd. Norwich 
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FROM SEPTEMBER 20th to OCTOBER Ist, 1956 


MAKE A DATE WITH 
PROGRESS! 


ARLERO! 


The entire Belgian industria! worid 





along with about 20 other countries 
will be united at the Charleroi Exhibi- 
tion to present their latest technical 
accomplishments. 

You should not miss visiting the 
“ELT. the PRIMARY industrial 
exhibition in Belgium. This year you 
will have an opportunity of seeing the 
largest exhibition of mining equipment 
in Europe. 


3rd INTERNATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


information and legitimation cards : 
WEIGEL,LEYGONIE &Co. Ltd., 31-32, KingSt.. LONDON 
M. V MURTAGH, St. Gall Gardens, 5, Milltown, Dublin. 








Coets Publicité—Bruxelles 











“This lamp has me catching u 
P s up 
on my reading” 


“So I’m catching up on my reading, my cor- 


You get yourself an Anglepoise— and SEE.” 


In Black, Cream, or Cream-and-Gold, at electrical 


roms An Olepoise.« 


Pat. all countries Regd. 
Sole Makers: 





shops or stores, from 97/7d. (or write for booklet 35). | 


“It puts the light right where I want it, it takes 
any position at a finger touch—and stays there. 


respondence is up to date and for jobs like tying | 
flies and my stamp collecting, it hasn’t an equal, | 
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HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD : Redditch « Worcs | 
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phenol 


Telephones of phenolic resi, are 
more functional and durable ply. 
wood adhesives for boats more de. 
pendable, quality of motor oils jm. 
proved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol. 
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... Another example of Dow at 
_ work with industry to make better 
_ Products for you. 








youwon't always find Dow 


a “chemicals identified in the products 
: : you Use each day, they are often 
the important basic ingredient that 
makes possible higher quality and 
lower price, Agricultural chemicals 
— 


help the farme?’make his land more 
productive — help him in his fight 
against weeds and insects. Magne- 
sium by Dow is the lightweight metal 
that ‘subtracts many pounds from 
“ power tools, luggage and ladders. 
~ These are but a few examples of 
Dow's contribution to progress 
through chemistry. 


For more information about Dow 

< | : products, contact your represenia- 
tive in England, or write to Dow, 
- Dept. 309-N. 





you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., ' 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowintol 


DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Urugucy 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanom 
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The Chairman speaks ...on 


TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


“We welcome the fact that the Government have shown very definite evidence 
of being alive to the ever-increasing need for technically trained people ; but we 
believe that the future requirements of industry are still not fully appreciated.’ 
Sir Alexander Fleck, Chairman of I.CI. Ltd., in his annual report published in 
The Birmingham Post, June 15th 1956. 

*The supply of technological and scientific manpower in this country is a 
problem giving rise to increasing concern—recruitment of an adequate supply 
is one of the most urgent problems facing our group today.’ Mr. W. H. 
McFadzean, Chairman, British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd., in his annual 
report published in The Birmingham Post, May 25th 1956. 

Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a wide and influential 


audience throughout the United Kingdom’s most important manufacturing 
centre, publish them in... i 


The Birmingham Post 


LONDON OFFICE: 88 FLEET STREET, £.C.4 
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A diver descends to examine power cables which 
have been laid across a river. 
He will make sure that the cables are correctly sited 
in the dredged trench. This is a difficult job in muddy 
water since he has to work blind and completely by 
touch, but the life of the cable depends upon the 
accuracy with which he carries out his task. 
This is only one of the many types of cable installation— 
underground, overhead and underwater—which BICC 
and its associate BIC Construction Company 
undertake anywhere in the World. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
_ 21 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Other Eden? 


HE vital tussle over Suez has not been brought to a head yet. 

It is not clear what shape the proposed association of canal 

users (who are still conferring as The Economist goes to 
press) will, after all,.take. It is less clear than seemed likely a week 
ago whether the circumstances which would draw the users together 
in a collective boycott—that is, the abrupt running down of the canal 
traffic under Egyptian management, allied to President Nasser’s refusal 
to facilitate the users’ convoys—are going to arise. There is still 
uncertainty about how the heavy cost of such a “sea lift,” and 
especially of the substitution of other sources of oil supplies, would 
be met. The hope that the calamitous affair may be in sight of entering, 
for the first time, a phase of negotiation is only a hope. 

It is therefore an appropriate moment to seize the opportunity of 
looking homewards and attempting a first judgment of the record of 
the two political parties in the past two months. Throughout the Suez 
crisis, while most other independent newspapers have hurried to take 
sides, The Economist has found itself critical of both Sir Anthony 
Eden and the Labour leaders, but without getting as excited about the 
relatively narrow difference between them as the two parties gradually 
seem to have themselves become. Now that there is a pause for breath 
in the crisis, it is possible to weigh the record of the Government and 
the alternative government in more detail. 

In order to be fair, judgment should begin not from the afternoon 
of July 26th, when President Nasser made his announcement that he 
had seized the canal, but from a short time after that—from, say, the 
time of the Cabinet meeting of July 30th, which faced a situation not 
essentially different from that which later confronted Parliament in 
its debate on August 2nd. To pass over those first few hours without 
comment is, admittedly, to pass over a question that many people 
feel is a damaging and embarrassing one for the Conservatives— 
namely, how near Britain’s finger came to the trigger at the first onset of 
the crisis ; but this is a question that cannot now be answered. Nobody 
can tell at this stage whether Britain really would have used force 
against Egypt during the first forty-eight hours if it had had the force 
available and in position ; the fact is that the force was not available 
and in position, and this realisation overwhelmed the dangerous initial 
impulse (undoubtedly, the impulse was there) before it had time 
to be translated into hard-and-fast intention. Once this had happened, 
however, a basic choice of aims lay before the statesmen of this country. 

One course was to set as our sole aim the safeguarding of our 
interests in the canal ; the other was to say that our aim must be not 
only to safeguard our interests, but also (in a phrase that has been too 
much used) to “slap Nasser down.” In retrospect, this, surely, is 
where all the major politicians—of both parties—went wrong. To have 
adopted the first course would still have meant that Egypt should be 
warned that to persist in its flagrant nationalist intentions would bring 
down economic or military sanctions upon its head ; but it would also 
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have meant that everything possible should be done to 
enable President Nasser to save face for himself as we 
tried to save the canal for ourselves. It would have been 
the way, not of ultimatum backed by angry cries, but 
of negotiation backed by quiet determination. 
Instead, the Government chose to proclaim that Presi- 
dent Nasser was the new Hitler, and to make plain to 
him that Britain’s aim was to shake him, not only in his 
policies, but also in his personal position. And so— 
after reading and rereading Mr Gaitskell’s speech of 
August 2nd, it is impossible to see how Labour can 
deny this—did Her Majesty’s Opposition. 


* 


The parties therefore emerged from the debate of 
August 2nd with apparently united agreement that 
President Nasser had got to be made publicly to climb 
down. The split between Government and Opposition 
opened only at the next stage: on the means to get 
this very difficult aim achieved. The Opposition was 


- at an advantage here because it did not have to, and 


therefore did not, suggest any effective means at all. 
Labour supported the Menzies mission’s proposals 
(which were presented in Cairo as an ultimatum, not 
as a basis for negotiation), but its view apparently was 
that, if Egypt did not accept them, then the dispute 
should simply be referred to the United Nations. If 
this meant going to the Security Council, the case 
would merely have come back to the Cabinet within 
a fortnight, with a Russian veto attached and every- 
thing the same as before ; if it meant going to the 
General Assembly, the matter would have been dis- 
cussed for several weeks longer, but again without any 
action that might induce President Nasser to climb 
down. From the start it was evident that at some stage 
it would be both morally right and politically and 
diplomatically expedient to take the dispute to the 
United Nations. But at this stage Labour’s policy was 
not a policy at all ; it was an evasion. 
The,Government, on the other hand, had to suggest 
some policy for securing the united (and appallingly 
difficult) political objective of making President Nasser 
give way publicly ; the split in the country that now 
appeared opened largely because many people mis- 
understood what this policy was. The Manchester 
Guardian opined flatly that the Government was “ pre- 
paring to go to war immediately if the Menzies mission 
fails.” If this had indeed been the cold-blooded inten- 
tion—if Sir Anthony had really been prepared to act 
independently of the American alliance and to fly in 
the face of the realities of present balance of power 
politics—then all the attacks upon the Tories would 
have been justified. A policy of this sort would have 
been infinitely worse than the Opposition’s expedient 
of having no policy at all. In fact, however, the 
Guardian and others, in ascribing this intention to the 
Government, went too far. It was not an intention but 
a serious risk. The most dangerous factor at this stage 
was that a detailed military plan had—properly and con- 
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tingently—been drawn up, presumably complete with 


military plan can acquire a dread momentum of ii, own 
—besides gravely increasing the risk of accident, or of a 
more or less spontaneous combustion, if Presiden: 
Nasser, faced with what in effect were ultimatums, went 
over the edge with brinkmanship of his own. More- 
over, the Government did intend to put the military 
plan into operation under certain conditions ; 
the principal of these conditions, however, wa: 
that the Government should feel assured that 
it could use force without involving the consequences 
in damaging the alliance and the Commonwealth of 
which the Guardian sensibly warned. Finally, 
Ministers were at this stage over-emphasising the 
possibility of using force, for deliberate purposes 
of external consumption. It is probable that history 
will summarise the Government’s policy at this stage 
as one of extreme verbal bellicosity and three-quarters 
—but note, only three-quarters—bluff. 


. 


Usually, there is nothing to be said for a policy of 
bluff. In this case, however, three arguments could be 
advanced for it. The first was that loud menaces might 
scare President Nasser away from taking any further 
step that would make a clash inevitable. There was 
something to be said for this view: it had become 
obvious that President Nasser’s wisest personal course 
would be to avoid doing anything that might bring the 
United States to agree that Britain and France would 
be justified in using force, and President Nasser is an 
intelligent enough man to recognise the obvious. 
Indirectly, therefore, the menaces may possibly have 
influenced the Egyptian President not to go forward 
swiftly to hang the so-called British “ spies ” or to arrest 
the canal pilots when they resigned their jobs, to keep 
the Cairo mob in order, and to agree at least to mec! 
the Menzies mission. Clearly, however, the purpose 0! 
the military bluff (in so far as it was bluff) was no! 
merely to frighten President Nasser from taking further 
provocative steps. Some Ministers also hoped that i: 
would frighten him into acceptable co-operation wit! 
British aims. : 

It was this second argument for the bluff that we 
absurd, and contradicted the first. Given that one ©! 
Britain’s aims was to strike him down by diplomati 
defeat, President Nasser was not at all likely to co 
operate in this aim out of fear of being struck down by) 
military defeat instead. He knew as well as anyone tha! 
America and the rest of the world were opposed to the 
threat of an Anglo-American invasion of Egypt. There 
remains then the third—and most subtle—argument 
for a policy of sabre-rattling at this time. 

This argument—the phrase here is not original— 
was that Britain should “ so frighten our friends tha‘ 
they would come in and save us from our foes.” There 
is almost certainly in this argument a strong elemen' 
of ex-post rationalisation of a policy that was original], 
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started for quite other reasons ; many of Sir Anthony 
Eden’s most fervent admirers would admit that he has 
been forced into any success under this heading rather 
than that he has plotted the course from the first. But 
on Wednesday of last week he was able to announce 
an apparent success. Apart from the essential fact of 
American involvement, there are certain subsidiary 
advantages in the proposal for a canal users’ associa- 
tion: it could provide a gathering haven for Suez 
technicians who would otherwise be hopelessly 
dispersed in other jobs, and the formula of “ technicians 
under users’ control and canal ownership under 
Egypt’s ” might even—and may still—provide the basis 
for an eventual negotiated solution. But the real point 
about the new Dulles-Eden plan, as announced on 
Wednesday of last week, seemed to be this. Given that 
some pressure must be brought upon President 
Nasser to make him accord with our proper aims 
and interests, and given that military action must in 
this context be ruled out, the only alternative source of 
pressure lay in economic measures and particularly, as 
the ultimate sanction, in boycott of the canal itself ; 
but Britain could not afford this unless America agreed 
to join with it and, perhaps, foot part of the bill. 

How far, then, has Sir Anthony’s policy of three- 
quarters bluff paid off ? At this stage, a week after the 
announcement, it is very difficult to say. Nobody can 
be sure to what lengths America would in fact go in 
supporting a boycott ; and the attitude of other impor- 
tant maritime nations is more nerve-rackingly doubtful 
still. If they do not give sufficient backing, the whole 
of Sir Anthony’s new policy could be an expensive 
fiasco. But, at the moment, it is fair comment that 
America would have been unlikely to go as far as it has 
now gone, in an election year, unless Mr Dulles had 
been afraid that Britain and France would otherwise 
have gone further. 


* 


There remains the question of reference of the dis-. 


pute to the United Nations. Up to last week the 
Government’s wisest course would have been to have 
talked more about this but not to have done any more 
than it in fact did ; too early a reference to the long 
processes of United Nations debate might have ham- 
strung any effective practical action. But once the 
machinery for concerted economic measures, including 
boycott, can be finally agreed with the United States— 
whether as a plan of action or a firm platform for nego- 
tiation—all objections to a reference to the Security 
Council surely vanish. It was presumably on this 
reasoning, having got the final green light from Wash- 
ington for the users’ association idea as last week’s 
debate was about to begin, that Sir Anthony Eden 
announced his intentions about the Security Council— 
thirty hours later than he should have done, as the 
debate was ending. 

That seems to be the fairest summary of the 
bewildering political events of the past seven weeks. 
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Three points for internal political digestion seem to 
stand out from the analysis. The first is that the most 
crucial—and most regrettable—decision was taken at 
the very beginning, when it was decided that President 
Nasser must be “ slapped down ” ; both political parties 
agreed to this decision, although Sir Anthony 
probably went further in the wrong direction than the 
more emollient Mr Gaitskell would have done. The 
second point, however, is that, given the decision to 
try to dethrone President Nasser, the Government’s 
policy of bellicosity and bluff was more logical than 
Labour’s lack of any policy at all ; indeed, Sir Anthony 
may even have scored a success by his tactics—through 
scaring America, not President Nasser, into co-opera- 
tion. The third point is that resort to the United 
Nations, though indispensable at the right moment both 
because of the nature of the world and because of 
Britain’s moral commitments, has been used too much 
by the Government’s critics as a red herring ; in par- 
ticular, if the idea of a users’ association had been sub- 


mitted to the General Assembly before Britain and 


America had agreed upon it, the assembly would 
probably have gone on talking until next Christmas 
about under which article it could legally be set up. If 
the second and third of these points could be considered 
in isolation, this other Eden we have seen in action in 
the last seven weeks would not appear to be so very 
different from the skilled diplomat we used to know. 


* 


But they cannot be considered in isolation. The 
original mistaken decision personally to bring down 
Nasser—debellare superbum—has dictated the subse- 
quent course of events. If support for the users’ asso- 
ciation is not now secured from a great majority of 
maritime nations—and, still more, if it is not most 
firmly sustained by America—then Britain faces a 
severe diplomatic defeat. Even if it avoids this, economic 
measures by a users’ front, including the boycott, would 
not necessarily bring Egypt to its knees ; in any case, 
the attempt to do so is bound to be expensive—and, 
meanwhile, the traffic is still obstinately moving through 
the canal. All this seems a heavy risk to run for the 
sake of dethroning a Middle East dictator who, if a 
Hitler, is much littler ; and who might more easily, and 
more realistically, have been brought to reason by 
firmness backed by negotiation, instead of being con- 
fronted from the start by firmness backed by ultimatum 
alone. 





Aspects of the Suez crisis are also discussed in 
Notes of the Week on pages 943, 944, 945 and 
947, and in Business Notes on pages 982 to 988. 
Articles from correspondents on the French atti- 
tude to Suez and on Egypt’s economic vulnera- 
bility appear on pages 968 and 973. 
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Free Trade With Europe 


ARLY in July, the Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury breached the Maginot line of British 
indifference to European integration by announcing that 
“ no subject ” would “ more attract the attention of the 
Government in the months ahead ” than that of British 
relations with the proposed European common market 
about which France, Germany, Italy and the Benelux 
trio are now negotiating. President Nasser has proved 
Sir Edward Boyle wrong ; but the Suez crisis has not 
removed the need to clarify the British attitude toward 
one of the most hopeful prospects left to the western 
world. Mr Macmillan himself set the ball rolling at 
the OEEC’s July meeting by inspiring the proposal that 
a working party should report by New Year on the 
chances of creating a “free trade zone” of OEEC 
countries round the six-nation common market. This 
working party will begin its work on Monday, and, as 
the common market talks between the Six have already 
begun and will reach the level of a ministerial meeting 
next month, it is clear that its study will be no mere 
academic investigation of possibilities, but a preliminary 
negotiation for a link with a common market. That is 
why the Government now needs to define its policy 
quickly, despite its preoccupations. 

Admittedly, the European common market is still 
not a certain starter; The French in particular are 
tempted to shy away from it. But the Spaak report, 
on which the negotiations between the Six are based, 
tackles the difficulties realistically ; and even in France 
the “new drive” towards European economic unity 
has made headway in the last year. If the advance 
towards a common market begins and Germany gains 
access to a European market in which tariffs against its 
goods gradually disappear, while tariffs against 
British goods remain at their present level, the results 
could be disastrous to Britain’s trade. 


The Government can hardly commit itself today 
to a full customs union with wide delegation of powers 
to federal institutions ; for one thing, such a union 
would cover only one eighth of British trade, at the 
expense of the Commonwealth trade that accounts for 
one half. But a free trade zone, in which Britain 
would gradually abolish trade restrictions with Europe 
but retain independent tariffs for the rest of the world, 
is another matter. It would associate her with the 
common market while preserving the great majority 
of imperial preferences. As most of the other OEEC 
countries could be expected to join Britain in a free 
trade area, she would gain a special relationship with 
the countries that take a quarter of her trade without 
sacrificing her Commonwealth links. The fragile base 
of British prosperity would be widened. 

The sudden discovery that imperial preference is 
mot an insurmountable obstacle to closer economic 
co-eperation with Europe is probably the clearest 


sign that the Government is in earnest. The 
Commonwealth Relations Office, which fears any weak- 
ening of economic ties at a time when so many colonics 
are becoming independent, may be a little worried ; bu: 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade look as if they are 
near to being convinced. The essential fact seems to be 
that nine-tenths of Commonwealth imports into Britain 
are agricultural and primary products which either do 
not compete with European goods, or enter free of duty, 
or are likely to be excluded for a long time from effec- 
tive participation in the common market. 

Apart from Canada (which hopes to sell more manu- 
factures to Britain in time), the Commonwealth countries 
that set the highest store by imperial preference seem to 
have little to lose. Detailed talks with the Common- 
wealth have not begun ; but preliminary consultations 
suggest that they will not raise insurmountable difficul- 
ties. It is worth noting that the average rate of imperial 
preference has been halved since 1937 and is not now 
high—about § per cent (though in some cases the pre- 
ferences go over 50 per cent). Imperial preference is a 
wasting asset, eaten into by rising prices which lower 
the real value of absolute rates of duty that Gatt forbids 
governments to raise; by the independent trading 
policies of the ever more numerous former dependen- 
cies ; by the difficulties of Australia with her balance of 
payments ; and by Canada’s gradual adoption of free 
trade policies. 

* 


The free trade zone scheme can therefore be treated 
on its merits. What are those merits ? If the common 
market proposals of the Six are to be the model, a free 
trade area would mean the gradual abolition over fifteen 
years of tariff, quota and other restrictions on trade with 
Europe. Britain is a high tariff country ; the average 
rate of duty on manufactured goods is 20 to 25 per cent, 
permitting peaks of 30 per cent on cars and 40 per cent 
on cameras." Yet this amounts to protection less 
for the life than for the frailties of the British economy. 
A fifteen-year transitional period ought to enable 
threatened firms to adapt themselves to new competi- 
tion and to take the opportunity of entering the new 
markets. Further, the common market project is 
replete with safeguards that could presumably be 
invoked whenever balance of payments trouble 
developed. It is certain that, whatever the habitual 
pessimists may say, no British industry, not even cotton, 
would, as such, be uncompetitive ; some marginal firms 
only would have to undertake far-reaching reconversion. 
Many, like the heavy equipment industries, based on 
cheap steel, would be admirably placed to expand. If 
the experience of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is any guide, the opening of frontiers does not 
so much kill off marginal firms as encourage most firms 
to reorganise to exploit a wider market. 
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This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that the 
European Six represent the most rapidly expanding 
major market in the world. While Commonwealth 
imports have remained static around $12,000 million 
since 1950, the total imports of the Six have increased 
from $11,000 to over $19,000 million. And as yet 
Britain has benefited by this growth only to a limited 
extent, her exports to the Six rising from $700 to $1,100 
million between 1950 and 1955. 


The contrast between the opportunities for Britain 
in joining the free trade area and the dangers of not 
doing so are admirably illustrated by the case of 
Benelux, the only low-tariff area within the Six. Making 
all due allowance for the fact that Benelux is a centre 
of transit trade and that its production is largely comple- 
mentary to Britain’s, it is surely instructive that, with 
only one-eighth of the population and one-seventh of 
the income of the Six as a whole, it should account for 
half Britain’s trade with the area. If the Six adopt a 
common tariff against the outside world, the consequent 
raising of average Benelux tariffs will be as dangerous 
for Britain as the lowering of French, German and 
Italian ones would be hopeful. Mutual tariff concessions 
with the Six might recoup some of the lost advantages. 
But the nature of Britain’s trade with Europe suggests 
that it would be in the weaker bargaining position. 
Moreover, the Gatt regulations require that any conces- 
sions would have to be generalised to all Britain’s 
trading partners. An important aspect of the free trade 
area plan is that American interest in European unity 
would probably secure a United States blessing for 
geographically limited trade concessions which it would 
not otherwise countenance. 

The virtue of the threat of the common market is 
that it is making the Government and informed opinion 
examine the implications of free trade with Europe. 
Perhaps some people at the Conservative Central Office 
are looking askance at certain of those implications 
(although they are now noticeably less worried about the 
imperial complications, they still think that a reduction 
in tariffs will annoy some of the industries that contri- 
bute to their party funds). But economic, as distinct 
from party political, examination shows that the oppor- 
tunities far outweigh the dangers of a bold trade policy. 
Britain now has to treat this matter as her own interest, 
and not simply as a manceuvre to meet the disturbing 
will to unity of the Six. And the Six with whom the 
exploratory talks, under the pseudonym of an “ OEEC 
working party,” are to be held need to be convinced of 
this new direction. The British have indulged too long 
in double talk on Europe for doubts to be dispelled 
merely by hints. What is needed now is an unequivocal 
public statement of support for a free trade area. The 
Government is still consulting industry, and cannot 
make that statement before October. But the longer it 
hesitates, the greater the risk that the advantage of 
Britain having at last given a lead in a phase of European 
integration will be dissipated. 

This is not merely a matter of economics. There is 
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no getting over the fact that Britain, in working for a 
free trade zone, would be undertaking a major political 
reorientation. The impetus towards European unity 
among the Six would be considerably increased— 
though less than if Britain had made an equivalent 
gesture over the EDC before the crisis of 1954. For 
the smaller nations, like the Scandinavians, the 
Austrians and the Swiss, the contradiction between their 


fear of living alongside a giant and their need to open 


their frontiers as widely as possible to trade would be 
largely dissipated. The problems of European unity, 
which have hitherto been primarily political, would 
be reduced to the economic and social scale. If Britain, 
late though it is, takes the lead in championing 
a free trade area for Europe, she will have done 
more than the OEEC alone or the Six alone could have 
done in realising the aims the OEEC’s founders set for 
the survival of Europe in 1947. The circumstances of 
that survival have radically changed in ten years. But 
Suez points the need for a more self-reliant Europe 
just as sharply today as the threat of poverty and of 
Russian invasion did in the first days of Marshall Aid. 
The opportunity should not be missed. 








Slavery in Fiction and Fact 


DRED : A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

Dred must not be judged by the rules of art. To do 
so would be to condemn it. The book is a remarkable 
instance of the impossibility of combining the expression 
of a definite moral with an artistically evolved course of 
actions and events. . . . Dred contains the elements of a 
good tale, but it is anything but satisfactory in its develop- 
ment. . . . We can hardly blame the author for these 
imperfections. A depiction of the evils of slavery was 
her main object. . . . Her assertions are, however, still 
better illustrated by the actual events that are taking 
place in the United States, than by those which 
imagination or experience have strewn over the pages of 
her novel. The attack on Sumner in the Senate House 
was a more audacious act of violence than that which 
Mrs Stowe’s villain perpetrates on Clayton in the woods 
of South Carolina. The comments on Brooks’ chivalric 
action in the Southern newspapers and the conduct of 
the Missouri invaders in Kansas show more forcibly the 
fierce determination and reckless brutality of the slave- 
holding population than any scene throughout the volume ; 
the horsewhipping of the meek and defenceless Father 
Dickson, the burning of the school where Clayton and 
his sister taught the children of their own slaves to read 
and write, the desertion and indignation of friends and 
neighbours as soon as his abolitionist tendencies were 
detected—all fade into insignificance when compared with 
the violence and intolerance to which each fresh account 
of actual transactions testifies. What is of perhaps the 
greatest and most painful significance among the many 
stirring events which are ag¥tating the States, is the last 
surrender of the anti-slavery party in the House of 
Representatives, corroborating the opinion of Mrs Stowe’s 
shrewd and worldly wise Frank Russel, that in case of 
extremities the Free States would be found to have one 
other interest much nearer at heart than the cause of 
humanity. 


Che Economist 


September 20, 1856 
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The Homeless in London 


RAMPS are a dying race : the few who survive 
contracted the habit when young, and will not 
change their ways for a mere welfare state. On the 
Embankment, London’s traditional home-from-home 
for the down-and-out, the London County Council runs 
an office to find any such a bed for the night ; it usually 
closes down, its work done, at five in the evening. 
Recently, the Salvation Army sent out a party on Christ- 
mas Eve to give money to anyone who might be home- 
less on the streets. It had some difficulty in trying to 
persuade the only man it met to accept five shillings : 
he turned out to be a policeman. At Rowton Houses, the 
commercial organisation providing “Hotels for the 


‘Working Man,” a bed in a single cubicle can be got for 


half a crown a night : a sign of the times is that they 
are converting some of the houses into “ super-special 
accommodation.” (They will be comfortable enough 
and more expensive than the cubicles, even though not 
as super-special as all that.) In London, in short, 
poverty is fast disappearing. But need remains. 

+ There is a safety net for those who are driven by 
need into homelessness : provided, for example, by the 
LCC’s reception centre at Camberwell, a former work- 
house which looks like what it was. The men coming 
in are greeted by great hunks of bread and marge and 
the traditional mugs of steaming soup, and in the room 
where the newcomers wash, a bottle, labelled “live 
vermin,” and destined for a research establishment, 
makes it plain that no wanderer is unwelcome. The 
centre’s clients divide into two broad groups. About 
the first group there is nothing particularly pathetic : 
well shaven, in their decent suits, they are obviously 
labourers between jobs, who take this opportunity of 
a cheap bed and the good offices of the Ministry of 
Labour, who will find them work in the morning. They 
often spurn the bread and marge, having spent their 
last money on a meal—and probably, for that matter, a 
drink—before coming on to the stricter rations provided 
from public funds. 

Some of these labourers, called by the LCC “ way- 
farers,” come back again and again ; these are congenital 
drifters, who work here and there, on the harvest or by 
the seaside in the summer, settling down in a town for 
the winter, even having a regular itinerary and going 
back each year to a particular farm. A few workshy 
ones are sent to a “ designated centre,” where they can 
be made to work ; and recently the first prosecution was 
made of a man who refused to accept any of the jobs 
found for him, and declared his intention of relying on 
national assistance. But such slackers are the exception. 
Most wayfarers are resourceful and amusing characters, 
who simply prefer to move from one casual job to 
another. The London catering trade, for example, 
relies on them greatly, and their main nuisance value 
is that they make things untidy for planners. 

The second group at the centres—and a far more 


serious problem—consists of those who have bern 
driven there by personal or domestic problems ; the men 
may be the fathers of the “homeless families © 
discussed later in this article. Most of these 

victims of their own fecklessness or incompetence 
in face of the world. At the Camberwell reception centre 
a Scots steelworker arrived back with his first, week's 
wages from his new job as a kitchen porter. When 
asked to give up some of this money in payment for hi: 
keep, he recited a long and incomprehensible story about 
his wife, which was thought to be the usual lead- 
swinging. But in the end it turned out that, when he 
had been earning eleven pounds a week, he had been 
ordered by a court to pay three pounds of it to his wife, 
from whom he was separated. Falling on bad times, he 
came down to a weekly wage of about six pounds: but 
it did not occur to him that so imposing a thing as a 
court order could be changed in his favour. It fell to 
the LCC officer at Camberwell to sort out his muddle. 
Similarly, a wife came, a nervous wreck, into a Salva- 
tion Army hostel in the East End. She begged for 
shelter for herself and her children ; she and her hus- 
band had, quite without realising what it meant, made 
hire purchase agreements for six pounds a week, and 
simply had nothing left with which to feed the children. 


* 


These are by no means extreme examples of the 
ignorance, or improvidence that really springs from 
ignorance, which lies at the root of much of the family 
homelessness in London. While earning quite enough 
for their needs, people may be evicted for arrears o/ 
rent because they do not want to get behind with the 
hire purchase on a television set, or because they make 
themselves intolerable as neighbours by filth or noisi- 
ness. Their circumstances are likely to be depressing]\ 
similar : children of improvident or mentally deficient 
parents, marrying young, having large families, so thai 
their own disorganised youth is followed by a- dis- 
organised married life. They may never have had @ 
chance of seeing how life might be better run. There 
is an alarming story of two such families who lived in 
the shell of a bombed-out house, so animal-quiet that 
for some time neither knew of the other’s existence : 
they were finally dislodged by the demolition of 
the house. The parents may even prefer such 4 
life, having no other with which to compare it. 
and enjoying their independence. It is the chlidren 
who suffer, for if they do not know any better they can- 
not be expected to live any better than their parents: 
problem families breed problem families. 

The old answer to the problem of the children was 
to separate them from their parents and put them in a 
home. This may still have to be done in the case of 
parents of quite hopelessly weak mind or character. But 
it is a bad practice psychologically, a confession of 
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f,ilure sociologically—and also very expensive. The 
search for better ways of handling them is intensive and 
has become untidy ; a committee is at present investigat- 
ing the overlapping of the various agencies concerned 
with trying to help them in their own homes. For those 
who have fallen right through the net and become 
homeless, however, there is one experiment that 
deserves special mention. 

In 1953, the LCC set up what it calls “ special units,” 
where, in flats provided by the council, suitable families 
can live together under the supervision of a woman 
superintendent, who tries to train the parents to keep 
house and to care for the children. The theory is that 
the conditions should simulate those in the world out- 
side ; the men pay rent about the same as they would 
have to pay for the same kind of accommodation in the 
real world, but the conditions are designed to give the 
families as much incentive as possible to improve them- 
selves. Factors such as the element of competition in 
keeping clean the kitchens they share are powerful in 
making the mothers begin to realise the benefits of a 
properly conducted home ; many have never before 
had a chance of comparing the advantages of ordinary 
housekeeping over downright sluttishness. 

When they are thought to have reached normal stan- 
dards and have saved a cértain amount of money, the 
families are put out into ordinary council accommoda- 
tion and left to get on with life like anyone else. In 
the two houses converted for this purpose there are 
sixteen families, and so far thirty-two families have 
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been taken in. One was a complete failure, for the 
family had to be broken up when the father was sent 
to prison ; and four of the original families are still in 
the special units, their future in the balance. But the 
superintendents, who keep up friendships with the 
resettled families, say that they are happy and 
houseproud ; in these cases the vicious circle of recur- 
ring problem families seems to have been broken, 
although none has stood the real test of success, that 
of time. The LCC are hopeful enough to have planned 
to set up two more units, for fifteen more families. 

The problem families, who are ignorant of the art 
of ordinary living, are not the only people who need a 
safety net below the welfare state. Apart from the 
perennial problem of lonely old age pensioners (especi- 
ally those who are too proud or too obstinate to go and 
live in the too few “ eventide homes”), perhaps there 
are two sorts of case which most obviously require 
increased attention : that of the drunkards who need 
proper care in order to keep a job and have a chance of 
improving themselves ; and, still more urgently, that of 
released prisoners, cast out from their former families, 
who need a home of some kind to keep them from their 
old habits and companions. In general, however, a 
visit to the homeless in London leaves one more 
optimistic than a first sight of some of this human 
driftwood might suggest. The poor are always with 
us, but now that there are not so many of them the 
problem of controlling the safety net seems to be 
gradually coming into hand. 








Notes of the Week 








Ragged Convoy in London 


pce NASSER’S plain sailing through the Suez 
Canal of all the ships that have sought passage since 
the resigning pilots departed has put a new complexion on 
the projected users’ association. No longer can this be 
presented as an immediate remedy for a traffic jam. It 
has become a long term design to restore confidence in 
international law and in the canal. The key theme is 
‘hat One man must not be left in a position to exercise 
subtle pressure or discrimination, while paying lip service 
to the principle of free passage. 

The first hours of the conference which opened at Lan- 
caster House on Wednesday were necessarily spent in 
making mental adjustments to this new situation. They 
revealed a measure of agreement about what was desirable 





in the long run, but clear differences of opinion about what 
immediate steps should be taken. Mr Dulles presented 
his concept of the users’ association as a body which would 
seek Egyptian co-operation, but would also provide 
machinery for organising traffic either through the canal 
or round the Cape as circumstances might dictate. In a 
word, what he seemed to be proposing was not boycott 
now, but boycott if need be. 

The eighteen powers that are debating in London as 
The Economist goes to press are not out of the confusion 
of mind into which they have been thrown by, on the one 
hand, British and French phrases such as “ inviting sub- 
mission ” and “ demanding co-operation ”—both of which 
preclude assent—and, on the other, Egypt’s day-to-day 
success with convoys. But there seems at least to be a 
fairly widespread grasp of the fact that in approaching a 
final settlement with President Nasser, who as the man in 
possession has strong cards in his hand, the canal users 
will need to keep as many cards up their sleeve as possible. 
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President Nasser’s strong hint on Wednesday about his 
ability to take over oil installations in Egypt indicated that 
he, too, was squaring up for the tussle to come. 

Mr Dulles’s six-point plan, presented very tentatively 
and accompanied by an invitation to suggest amendments, 
was welcomed by the representatives of Britain, France, 
Norway, Italy, Australia, New Zealand, Western Germany, 
Holland and Portugal. Their flags and those of the 
United States represent over 65 per cent of the canal traffic 
in) the first six months of 1956 ; if Liberia and Panama are 
included as tanker flags of convenience, the figure rises to 
83 per cent. But an overwhelming majority of canal traffic 
is not the same thing as an overwhelming majority of inter- 
ested nations. The 22 governments represented at the 
first London conference are already reduced to 18, and the 
political dangers involved in a further loss of solidarity 
are plain. 

In London this week, Sweden, Iran and Denmark shied 
away from the users’ association in the direction of an 
early reference to the United Nations. (Mr Dulles had 
not excluded resort to the UN ; the association would, he 
said, be able to get matters “into shape” for that body.) 
Pakistan rejected the association scheme outright, and, 
together with Spain, advocated negotiation in the form 
that President Nasser has proposed. Simultaneously the 
Soviet government, using a western journalist as a stalking- 
horse in its familiar manner, rhooted the idea of a “ summit ” 
conference of six powers, with India, Egypt and Russia 
confronting America, France and Britain. With so many 
variants being offered, this second London conference seems 
unlikely to achieve even the limited amount of unity that 
made the Menzies mission possible. 


Asians in Two Minds 


BLESSING to count as the conference began was that 
A there was no diametrical opposition between Asia and 
the West on the Suez issue. The five “ Bandoeng States ” 
among the eighteen—Japan, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and 
Ethiopia—had decided to give the Big Three’s projects the 
benefit of the doubt and to come to London. Further, 
although over twenty Asian and Soviet bloc states (plus 
Jugoslavia and Panama) had accepted President Nasser’s 
plan for a different kind of conference, one of them—India 
—is doing diplomatic overtime in Cairo to make sure that 
negotiation between east and west shall not become im- 
possible. 

Broadly speaking, all the Afro-Asian users of the canal 
are torn by two emotions. All are inevitably stirred by the 
spectacle of a non-European standing up to the palefaces 
and disproving their claims to superiority, especially in 
technical efficiency. In this context it is relevant to compare 
President Nasser not to Hitler, but to the Japanese, who 
gave widespread pleasure to Asians when they defeated 
Russia in 1905, when they humiliated Europeans in China 
in 1938, and when they swept them out of South East Asia 
in 1942. (The Japanese disillusioned their admirers only 
when their “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere ” 
turned out to award the Japanese all the prosperity and the 
other Asians only the “ Co-.”) 

But at the same time there are Asians, not only in Pakistan 
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and Iran but in India and the Arab states, who are far too 
dependent on the canal to wish to see it pass into the hands 
of a dictator unrestrained by any checks and balances. Iran’ 
robust resistance to pressure against coming to London—an 
impulse strong among the many who still admire Dr 
Mossadegh—reflects its rising dependence on the canal as 
its oil exports regain their old dimensions. (Iran shipped 
nearly 3 million tons more oil via Suez in the first six 
months of 1956 than in the same period of 1955.) And 
although the Arab League has paid its emotional tribute « 
President Nasser’s act of nationalisation, some of its 
members—Saudi Arabia in particular—are increasingly 
doubtful about his actions and ambitions. The current 
Saudi rapprochement with Iraq, almost inconceivable six 
months ago, suggests misgivings about getting embroiled at 
Egyptian instance in radical ventures that bode no good for 
Arab dynasties. 


How They Came Together 


« 


HILE on the first day of the emergency parliamentary 
W session the parties split unnecessarily far apart on 
the Suez issue, on the second day they unexpectedly but 
fortunately came much closer together. There was no 
promise of this at the opening of proceedings on the 
Thursday. Mr Selwyn Lloyd did his usual orthodox 
lawyer’s job of presenting the brief, but threw in an 
unworthy charge that Mr Gaitskell was using a national 
crisis for party advantage. Mr Robens then did his best to 
prove him right by a deplorable (and personally revealing) 
speech, full of some extraordinarily extravagant accusations. 
Fortunately, the debate then took a turn for the better. The 
turning point came when Sir Lionel Heald, a former Tory 
Attorney-General, effectively jogged the Government’s arm 
in the direction of promising not to use force without United 
Nations backing. Arrangements seem to have been made 
that as many “ moderate” Tory MPs as possible should 
get a chance to speak—partly, apparently, in order to 
impress opinion abroad that the Conservative species is not 
wholly bloodthirsty ; this moderate group now proved to be 
larger than most people expected. It spent the next few 
hours, on the floor and off it, bundling the startled 
“ gunboat Tories ” aside, and urging that the Prime Minister 
should give a promise about the United Nations before the 
end of the debate. While this was going on, the atmosphere 
was further improved by a calm elder statesman’s speech 
from, of all people, Mr Shinwell. 

The scene was thus favourably set for the party leaders. 
They reversed their showings of the previous day, Mr 
Gaitskell putting up a very good parliamentary performance 
(which he has followed by an excellent speech to the Foreign 
Press Association on Monday of this week), and Sir Anthony 
Eden rather a bad one. Mr Gaitskell had by now realised 
what the scheme for (in his aphorism) the Cape users’ asso- 
ciation was supposed to be about ; he urged the Prime 
Minister to confirm the impression that the danger of force 
had now receded and to promise that the Government's next 
step would be to take a recalcitrant Egypt to the United 
Nations. When Sir Anthony stood up he had certainly 


decided to give this promise, but he delayed it until his 
peroration, became entangled by interjections, and gave Mr 
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Caitskell the opportunity to appear to winkle it out of him. 
Labour let out a shout of triumph and then went on cheering 
for nearly a minute. If Mr Gaitskell had quickly withdrawn 
his censure motion and left the matter there, he would have 
been left in full possession of the field ; why he did not 
d» this—and why he cast doubt on what was now regarded 
1; his own handiwork, by writing next day to The Times 
-omplaining that Sir Anthony had not made his position 
clear—remains something of a mystery. But Thursday was 
Mr Gaitskell’s day, just as Wednesday had been the Prime 
Minister’s. There is a useful pafliamentary lesson here: 

that moderation in oratory pays. 


Liberals Against Nationalism 


EETING at Stresa, the Liberal International has 

declared that a “ supra-national regime ” on the Suez 
Canal is essential to protect the welfare and development 
of Asia and Africa as well as of Europe. It explains that it 
has no thought of an imposed regime, but begs all con- 
cerned to reflect on history’s bitter lessons about the conse- 
quences of violating agreements, and to accept voluntary 
limitations on sovereignty. It is not very clear how the 
Liberal International has convinced itself that a supra- 
national system would in no way infringe Egypt’s inde- 
pendence. But it is undoubtedly true that Liberals who 
have consistently campaigned for supra-national institutions 
in Europe are in a position to urge similar ideas upon 
African and Asian leaders without =e accused of dis- 
crimination. 

There was a sharp point, too, to the argument advanced 
by an Italian member of parliament at Stresa: that Italians 
and Germans in particular ought to be able to draw on 
their own experience to persuade the newly independent 
peoples of the perils and evils of perverted nationalism. 
It was fully recognised at Stresa that the “ new nations ” 
are bound to be intensely suspicious of anything that looks 
like an attempt to rob them of the fruits of their struggles 
for independence. The International reaffirmed its support 
for the emancipation of dependencies, and made the point 
that only by building up an international society based on 
respect for law and on scrupulous fulfilment of pledges can 
freedom, national or personal, be ‘protected and enlarged. 
One may well question the view, expressed by several 
delegates, that if European union had already been achieved 
it would have been possible to avert any serious conflict of 
interest between the West and the “ Bandoeng ” world of 
Asia and Africa. But the International’s arguments in other 
respects deserve a wide hearing wherever unreasoning 
nationalism is rampant, both east and west of Suez. 


Bromides from Bromley 


R MACMILLAN’S speech on Wednesday to the Young 
Conservatives at Bromley is reported to have been 
received by those Young Conservatives without visible 
enthusiasm ; it will be réceived in the same way by the 
country at ‘large. | For connoisseurs of the Chancellor’s 
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economic instincts, Mr Macmillan insisted again what a 
very undoctrinaire fellow he is in choosing the weapons with 
which to fight inflation ; unfortunately he also gave the 
impression that one of the doctrinaire impressions he 
wants to avoid is that, at a pinch, he would fight inflation 
really hard. For connoisseurs of the Chancellor’s diplomacy, 
Mr Macmillan once again deployed the right statistics about 


. real wages, in an effort to reason with workers who are going 


to meet resistance to their wage demands ; he also threw 
out an obvious offer of personal friendship—but of no 
surrender—to Mr Cousins, which represents the right 
tactics at this time. What the country really wanted to 
know, however, was whether Mr Macmillan has yet decided 
to trim his policies to accord with the economic conse- 
quences of the Suez crisis. His implied answer was that he 
has not, because he does not yet know how the crisis will 
turn out and therefore what the economic consequences 
will be. The rumours this week that the Government 
was considering the possibility of an autumn budget, and 
the subsequent official denial of them, both have no firmer 
foundation than that. 


Unconditional Independence for Ghana 


HE Colonial Secretary’s announcement of the date for 
the Gold Coast’s independence could not have been 
held back much longer. It therefore had to be made before 
the delegation of members from Ashanti and the Northern 
territories had time to return to their constituents and tell 
them that their bid for delay and for the imposition 
of safeguards for minorities in the constitution by 
Britain was in vain. At the twelfth hour, Dr Busia 
and the other Ashanti leaders had abandoned their 
intransigent demand for. federation and were clearly 
ready to negotiate on a very much more limited set 
of safeguards for the minorities they represent. But the 
Colonial Secretary’s despatch to the Governor, Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke, contained only a formal expression of the 
British Government’s hope that “all sections of the com- 
munity will be able to work together for the common good.” 
It leaves entirely to the Gold Coastians themselves whether 
the constitution will embody even the degree of devolution 
recommended by Sir Frederick Bourne and broadly 
accepted by Dr Nkrumah and the leaders of the Convention 
People’s Party. 

This, however, was almost inevitable. Any attempt 
to force safeguards on the Nkrumah government could 
quickly be frustrated after independence day on March 6th 
next: Dr Nkrumah controls two-thirds of the votes in 
the new assembly, which is the conventional majority 
required for changing a-written constitution. Mr Lennox- 
Boyd no doubt considered that, since independence has been 
won and must be given, it was better to give it freely and 
unreservedly, and on the assumption that the Gold Coast 
government will act responsibly. Both the Colonial Office 
and the Commonwealth Relations Office, which will handle 
relations with the new state when it becomes an independent 
member of the Commonwealth, are naturally anxious that 
Ghana should be launched without any residual bickering 
between Gold Coastians and British. Commonwealth mem- 
bership has, in fact, yet to be fixed up ; and the position of 
British expatriate civil servants, police and army officers, 
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President Nasser’s strong hint on Wednesday about his 
ability to take over oil installations in Egypt indicated that 
he, too, was squaring up for the tussle to come. 

Mr Dulles’s six-point plan, presented very tentatively 
and accompanied by an invitation to suggest amendments, 
was welcomed by the representatives of Britain, France, 
Norway, Italy, Australia, New Zealand, Western Germany, 
Holland and Portugal. Their flags and those of the 
United States represent over 65 per cent of the canal traffic 
in: the first six months of 1956 ; if Liberia and Panama are 
included as tanker flags of convenience, the figure rises to 
83 per cent. But an overwhelming majority of canal traffic 
is not the same thing as an overwhelming majority of inter- 
ested nations. The 22 governments represented at the 
first London conference are already reduced to 18, and the 
political dangers involved in a further loss of solidarity 
are plain. 

In London this week, Sweden, Iran and Denmark shied 
away from the users’ association in the direction of an 
early reference to the United Nations. (Mr Dulles had 
not excluded resort to the UN ; the association would, he 
said, be able to get matters “ into shape” for that body.) 
Pakistan rejected the association scheme outright, and, 
together with Spain, advocated negotiation in the form 
that President Nasser has proposed. Simultaneously the 
Soviet government, using a western journalist as a stalking- 
horse in its familiar manner, mooted the idea of a “ summit ” 
conference of six powers, with India, Egypt and Russia 
confronting America, France and Britain. With so many 
variants being offered, this second London conference seems 
unlikely to achieve even the limited amount of unity that 
made the Menzies mission possible. 


Asians in Two Minds 


BLESSING to count as the conference began was that 
A there was no diametrical opposition between Asia and 
the West on the Suez issue. The five “ Bandoeng States ” 
among the eighteen—Japan, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and 
Ethiopia—had decided to give the Big Three’s projects the 
benefit of the doubt and to come to London. Further, 
although over twenty Asian and Soviet bloc states (plus 
Jugoslavia and Panama) had accepted President Nasser’s 
plan for a different kind of conference, one of them—India 
—is doing diplomatic overtime in Cairo to make sure that 
negotiation between east and west shall not become im- 
possible. 

Broadly speaking, all the Afro-Asian users of the canal 
are torn by two emotions. All are inevitably stirred by the 
spectacle of a non-European standing up to the palefaces 
and disproving their claims to superiority, especially in 
technical efficiency. In this context it is relevant to compare 
President Nasser not to Hitler, but to the Japanese, who 
gave widespread pleasure to Asians when they defeated 
Russia in 1905, when they humiliated Europeans in China 
in 1938, and when they swept them out of South East Asia 
in 1942. (The Japanese disillusioned their admirers only 
when their “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere ” 
turned out to award the Japanese all the prosperity and the 
other Asians only the “ Co-.”) 


But at the same time there are Asians, not only in Pakistan 
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and Iran but in India and the Arab states, who are far too 
dependent on the canal to wish to see it pass into the hands 
of a dictator unrestrained by any checks and balances. Jran’s 
robust resistance to pressure against coming to London—an 
impulse strong among the many who still admire Dr 
Mossadegh—reflects its rising dependence on the canal as 
its oil exports regain their old dimensions. (Iran shipped 
nearly 3 million tons more oil via Suez in the first six 
months of 1956 than in the same period of 1955.) And 
although the Arab League has paid its emotional tribute to 
President Nasser’s act of nationalisation, some of its 
members—Saudi Arabia in particular—are increasingly 
doubtful about his actions and ambitions. The current 
Saudi rapprochement with Iraq, almost inconceivable six 
months ago, suggests misgivings about getting embroiled at 
Egyptian instance in radical ventures that bode no good for 
Arab dynasties. 


How They Came Together 


HILE on the first day of the emergency parliamentary 

session the parties split unnecessarily far apart on 
the Suez issue, on the second day they unexpectedly but 
fortunately came much closer together. There was no 
promise of this at the opening of proceedings on the 
Thursday. Mr Selwyn Lloyd did his usual orthodox 
lawyer’s job of presenting the brief, but threw in an 
unworthy charge that Mr Gaitskell was using a national 
crisis for party advantage. Mr Robens then did his best to 
prove him right by a deplorable (and personally revealing) 
speech, full of some extraordinarily extravagant accusations. 
Fortunately, the debate then took a turn for the better. The 
turning point came when Sir Lionel Heald, a former Tory 
Attorney-General, effectively jogged the Government’s arm 
in the direction of promising not to use force without United 
Nations backing. Arrangements seem to have been made 
that as many “ moderate” Tory MPs as possible should 
get a chance to speak—partly, apparently, in order to 
impress opinion abroad that the Conservative species is not 
wholly bloodthirsty ; this moderate group now proved to be 
larger than most people expected. It spent the next few 
hours, on the floor and off it, bundling the startled 
“ gunboat Tories ” aside, and urging that the Prime Ministe: 
Should give a promise about the United Nations before the 
end of the debate. While this was going on, the atmosphere 
was further improved by a calm elder statesman’s speech 
from, of all people, Mr Shinwell. 

The scene was thus favourably set for the party leaders 
They reversed their showings of the previous day, M: 
Gaitskell putting up a very good parliamentary performance 
(which he has followed by an excellent speech to the Foreign 
Press Association on Monday of this week), and Sir Anthony 
Eden rather a bad one. Mr Gaitskell had by now realised 
what the scheme for (in his aphorism) the Cape users’ asso- 
ciation was supposed to be about; he urged the Prime 
Minister to confirm the impression that the danger of force 
had now receded and to promise that the Government’s nex! 
step would be to take a recalcitrant Egypt to the United 
Nations. When Sir Anthony stood up he had certainl) 
decided to give this promise, but he delayed it until his 
peroration, became entangled by interjections, and gave Mr 
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Gaitskell the opportunity to appear to winkle it out of him. 
Labour let out a shout of triumph and then went on cheering 
for nearly a minute. If Mr Gaitskell had quickly withdrawn 
his censure motion and left the matter there, he would have 
been left in full possession of the field ; why he did not 
do this—and why he cast doubt on what was now regarded 
as his own handiwork, by writing next day to The Times 
complaining that Sir Anthony had not made his position 
clear—remains something of a mystery. But Thursday was 
Mr Gaitskell’s day, just as Wednesday had been the Prime 
Minister’s. There is a useful parliamentary lesson here: 
that moderation in oratory pays. 


Liberals Against Nationalism 


EETING at Stresa, the Liberal International has 

declared that a “ supra-national regime ” on the Suez 
Canal is essential to protect the welfare and development 
of Asia and Africa as well as of Europe. It explains that it 
has no thought of an imposed regime, but begs all con- 
cerned to reflect on history’s bitter lessons about the conse- 
quences of violating agreements, and to accept voluntary 
limitations on sovereignty. It is not very clear how the 
Liberal International has convinced itself that a supra- 
national system would in no way infringe Egypt's inde- 
pendence. But it is undoubtedly true that Liberals who 
have consistently campaigned for supra-national institutions 
in Europe are in a position to urge similar ideas upon 
African and Asian leaders without 7 accused of dis- 
crimination, 

There was a sharp point, too, to the argument advanced 
by an Italian member of parliament at Stresa: that Italians 
and Germans in particular ought to be able to draw on 
their own experience to persuade the newly independent 
peoples of the perils and evils of perverted nationalism. 
It was fully recognised at Stresa that the “ new nations ” 
are bound to be intensely suspicious of anything that looks 
like an attempt to rob them of the fruits of their struggles 
for independence. The International reaffirmed its support 
for the emancipation of dependencies, and made the point 
that only by building up an international society based on 
respect for law and on scrupulous fulfilment of pledges can 
freedom, national or personal, be Protected and enlarged. 
One may well question the view, expressed by several 
delegates, that if European union had already been achieved 
it would have been possible to avert any serious conflict of 
interest between the West and the “ Bandoeng ” world of 
Asia and Africa. But the International’s arguments in other 
respects deserve a wide hearing wherever unreasoning 
nationalism is rampant, both east and west of Suez. 


Bromides from Bromley 


R MACMILLAN’S speech on Wednesday to the Young 
Conservatives at Bromley is reported to have been 
received by those Young Conservatives without visible 
enthusiasm ; it will be received in the same way by the 
country at ‘large. _ For connoisseurs of the Chancellor’s 
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economic instincts, Mr Macmillan insisted again what a 
very undoctrinaire fellow he is in choosing the weapons with 
which to fight inflation ; unfortunately he also gave the 
impression that one of the doctrinaire impressions he 
wants to avoid is that, at a pinch, he would fight inflation 
really hard. For connoisseurs of the Chancellor’s diplomacy, 
Mr Macmillan once again deployed the right statistics about 


. real wages, in an effort to reason with workers who are going 


to meet resistance to their wage demands ; he also threw 
out an obvious offer of personal friendship—but of no 
surrender—to Mr Cousins, which represents the right 
tactics at this time. What the country really wanted to 
know, however, was whether Mr Macmillan has yet decided 
to trim his policies to accord with the economic conse- 
quences of the Suez crisis. His implied answer was that he 
has not, because he does not yet know how the crisis will 
turn out and therefore what the economic consequences 
will be. The rumours this week that the Government 
was considering the possibility of an autumn budget, and 
the subsequent official denial of them, both have no firmer 
foundation than that. 


Unconditional Independence for Ghana 


HE Colonial Secretary’s announcement of the date for 
T the Gold Coast’s independence could not have been 
held back much longer. It therefore had to be made before 
the delegation of members from Ashanti and the Northern 
territories had time to return to their constituents and tell 
them that their bid for delay and for the imposition 
of safeguards for minorities in the constitution by 
Britain was in vain. At the twelfth hour, Dr Busia 
and the other Ashanti leaders had abandoned their 
intransigent demand for federation and were clearly 
ready to negotiate on a very much more limited set 
of safeguards for the minorities they represent. But the 
Colonial Secretary’s despatch to the Governor, Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke, contained only a formal expression of the 
British Government’s hope that “all sections of the com- 
munity will be able to work together for the common good.” 
It leaves entirely to the Gold Coastians themselves whether 
the constitution will embody even the degree of devolution 
recommended by Sir Frederick Bourne and broadly 
accepted by Dr Nkrumah and the leaders of the Convention 
People’s Party. 

This, however, was almost inevitable. Any attempt 
to force safeguards on the Nkrumah government could 
quickly be frustrated after independence day on March 6th 
next: Dr Nkrumah. controls two-thirds of the votes in 
the new assembly, which is the conventional majority 
required for changing a.written constitution. Mr Lennox- 
Boyd no doubt considered that, since independence has been 
won and must be given, it was better to give it freely and 
unreservedly, and on the assumption that the Gold Coast 
government will act responsibly. Both the Colonial Office 
and the Commonwealth Relations Office, which will handle 
relations with the new state when it becomes an independent 
member of the Commonwealth, are naturally anxious that 
Ghana should be launched without any residual bickering 
between Gold Coastians and British. Commonwealth mem- 
bership has, in fact, yet to be fixed up ; and the position of 
British expatriate civil servants, police and army officers, 
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which the new state will need to keep for some time ahead, 
ought not to be made difficult at the transition. 

Fortunately, first indications are that the announcement 
has proved a douche of cold water to the Ashanti extremists 
and they have now offered to treat on the Bourne proposals ; 
while Dr Nkrumah, probably in response to energetic but 
tactful and unofficial pressure from the Colonial Office, has 
agreed to a conference at which the chiefs as well as opposi- 
tion MPs will be represented. All who care for African 
advancement must hope that this more responsible mood on 
both sides will last, and that from the discussion there will 
emerge an agreed constitution embodying safeguards and 
making possible a working two-party system of parliamen- 
tary democracy. 


Cyprus Limps On 


HE debate on Cyprus last week was an unprofitable 
qe affair. It was also unrealistic. Opposition spokesmen, 
who as politicians should have known better, ignored the 
political obstacles in the way of any significant change in 
Sir Anthony Eden’s Cyprus policy so long as the Suez crisis 
persists. Even more disquieting was the way in which 
Government spokesmen, with an optimism that flies in the 
face of the available evidence, insisted that present measures 
filled the bill and would eventually bring peace and a satis- 
factory settlement to the island. Mr Lennox-Boyd declared 
that only terrorism prevented the introduction of a constitu- 
tion. But in the absence of Archbishop Makarios, who 
among the Cypriots is to negotiate with the Government 
about a constitution ? Mr John Hare, Minister of State for 
the Colonies, said that the Grivas diaries demonstrated con- 
clusively that the Archbishop was not a “ moderate ” and 
vindicated the Government’s decision to deport him. But 
neither he nor the Colonial Secretary had anything to say 
about the “ moderate” Cypriots whom the Government 
hopes will step into Makarios’s shoes once Eoka has been 
brought under control. 

The only important new information produced during the 
debate concerned the terms of reference under which Lord 
Radcliffe is working on a constitution. These provide that, 
in addition to external affairs and defence, the Governor is 
also to keep internal security in his own hands. During the 
negotiations with Archbishop Makarios last February the 
formula was that internal security should be retained by the 
Governor “ as long as he thinks necessary,” and the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to state a definite time for handing it over to 
a Cypriot minister was one of the bones of contention. The 
Colonial Secretary justified the new decision to retain per- 
manent control of internal security on the grounds that it 
was necessary to prevent a revival of the “ very dangerous 
subversive organisation” that the Grivas documents had 
disclosed. Clearly, however, it will make agreement on a 
constitution more difficult than ever. Moreover, Mr 
Lennox-Boyd’s categorical statement that self-determination 
is not “in present circumstances a practical proposition ” 
seems to indicate that the Government is still not thinking 
of linking self-government with self-determination. Yet in 
Cypriot eyes, this link is likely to grow stronger, not weaker, 
the longer the crisis drags on. It is depressing that Lord 
Radcliffe’s constitution, the one constructive move on which 
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the Government is engaged, should be doomed to such an 
inauspicious start. 

At the moment, Cyprus is clearly a casualty of Suez. By; 
last Friday’s debate left the disturbing impression that even 
if there were no Suez crisis, the Cyprus problem would be 


limping along just as painfully. 


Party Congress in Peking 


N Peking, the Chinese Communist party is holding it: 
] first congress since 1945. It has not been able entirely 
to avoid references to the “cult of personality,” for after 
Stalin himself no Communist leader has been the object of 
such organised adoration as Mao Tse-tung, and in view of 
recent developments in Russia it was evidently felt that the 
honour paid to him and the concentration of governmental 
and party power in his hands required some explanation. 
His second-in-command in the party, Liu Shao-chi, told the 
comrades that Mao “firmly believes in the strength and 
wisdom of the masses, initiates and advocates the mass line 
in party work, and steadfastly upholds the party’s principles 
of democracy and collective leadership,” so that all was 
well ; there could be no conflict between the formula of 
collective leadership and the supreme personal authority of 
Chairman Mao. 

On a more mundane level the Congress was informed 
of the outlines of China’s second Five-Year Plan. Mr Liu 
declared that by 1962 China expected to produce 70 per 
cent of the equipment needed for economic construction, 
and to raise steel production to over 10} million tons. 
Average wages of workers and peasants should by 1962 
have risen by 2§ to 30 per cent. Meanwhile, however, it 
seems that the masses may have to practise wage restraint 
a little longer ; they have recently been warned that their 
jam is for tomorrow, not for today. Some of China’s few 
surviving capitalists were prosecuted not long ago for 
“offering high wages in contravention of labour regula- 
tions,” and an organ of the Communist press has explained 
that “ workers should be told that their former high wages 
were unreasonable, a remnant of the outmoded capitalist 
system and a strategic manceuvre of the capitalists.” 


A Settlement—But Shush 


FTER three weeks of unnecessary strike comes the glad 
A news that the Clydeside shipbuilding craftsmen have 
voted to go back to work. The settlement is apparently on 
the same terms as those which averted a stoppage on Tyne- 
side, but which were then kept secret ; the majority by 
which the Clyde men voted to call off the strike is being 
kept secret too. It is now revealed, however, that the men 
are not going to get the guaranteed minimum wage for which 
they struck ; on the other hand, they are no longer going to 
suffer when their piecework pay falls through no fault 0! 
their own, and the antiquated structure of piecework rates 1s 
to be revised after constructive consultation with the unions. 
It is not clear that these terms differ greatly from those that 
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the employers offered before the strike began ; the secrecy 
that has surrounded the settlement, which has annoyed 
some sections of the press, therefore looks suspiciously like 
, device to save the union’s face. But if it has also saved 
any further dislocation in the programme for delivery of 
stups, this particular silence may be golden. 


Economic Sanctions Against Whom ? 


CONOMIC sanctions against Egypt are in fashion. It is 
f: to be hoped, however, that any new ones will be more 
intelligently applied than the blocking of “ Egyptian 
sterling,” which took place at the beginning of the crisis. 
The sensible objective of this sanction was to block the 
Egyptian Government’s sterling balances ; in the hurry of 
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the moment, however, Britain decided that “ private 
Egyptian accounts” should be indiscriminately blocked as 
“well. This has caused some absurd anomalies, which 
bureaucracy seems to be taking an unconscionable time to 


“Private Egyptian accounts” in Britain fall into three 


main groups. First, there are those which belong to 
Egyptian companies. These were allowed sterling by the 
Egyptian exchange control only to the extent of their 


contractual engagements. The blocking of these accounts 
simply means that British creditors will not get paid, or 


rather that a charge that should be laid on Egyptian accounts 


will now often be temporarily transferred to the British 
Government’s own Export Credit Guarantees Department. 
This cannot have been what the Government intended. It 
is sensible enough to impede British exports to Egypt for the 
time being, but not to block payment by Egypt for exports 
that have already been received there. 





Tt Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions decided last 
week to put in its claim to the employers 
for a “substantial” wage increase— 
without defining exactly what “sub- 
stantial” means. The employers have 
already said that this year they will 
grant no increase at all; it is not clear 
whether this means that they also will 
not negotiate about fringe benefits. But 
as the retail price index has risen by less 
than 2 per cent since the confederation 
got its last increase, this March—and as 
since then engineering output has fallen, 
profit margins have probably declined 
lable L.—INCREASES IN BASIC WAGES 
SECURED BY THE CONFEDERATION 
SINCE 1950 





| Skilled | Unskilled 
| Workers Workers 


' 
' 





November, 1950 . 11/- 8/- 
November, 1951 . 11/- 1l/- 
November, 1952 . 7/4 7/4 
April, 1964 ..oc00% 8/6 6/6 
March, 1955 ..... 11/- 8/- 
March, 1956 ..... 12/6 9/6 











and some export markets tightened— 
many people have assumed that this is 
the claim that may trigger off a winter 
of industrial trouble and strikes. 

The accompanying tables are drawn 
up as a guide to how serious the trouble 
might be. The first table shows the size 
of the annual increaSes in wages secured 
oy the confederation in the last six years. 
It will be seen that up to 1952 annual 
increases were regularly negotiated each 
November ; there was a delaying action 
~and a threat of strikes—during nego- 
uations for the 1953 claim, and the cycle 
1as since moved on to settlement in 
March or April of each new year instead. 
If there is an early breakdown in nego- 
tiations this year, strike action could 
presumably be expected about Novem- 


The Key Wage Claim 


ber ; if negotiations drag on, with some 
hope of settlement, matters might not 
come to a head, one way or another, 
until March or April. But if the em- 
ployers think that they can defer trouble 
by offering some sort of an increase, the 
table suggests that they will not succeed 
in doing so with an offer below, say, 
the 7s. 4d. granted in 1952; in view of 
the annual increases to which the 
workers have become accustomed since 
then, anything lower would now be 
regarded by the unions as tantamount to 
tipping with coppers. 

The second table shows the’ strength 
of the unions involved. In all, it is 
estimated that some three million 
workers in engineering shops and ship- 
yards would be affected by any wage 
increase. The confederation, however, 
is only negotiating directly for the 
1,250,000 of them, spread over forty 
unions, who are affiliated to it; the 
unions concerned, of course, affiliate to 
the confederation only that part of their 
membership which is engaged in engin- 
eering. The table shows that the rela- 
tively left wing Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union (500,000 affiliated members) 
has the biggest representation in the 


confederation ; then come Mr Cousins’s 
Transport and General Workers 
(100,000), Sir Tom Williamson’s General 
and Municipal Workers (95,000), Mr 
Hill’s Boilermakers (75,000), Mr 
Gardner’s Foundry Workers (65,000) 
and the communist-dominated Electrical 
Trades Union (§0,000). 

How determined is the confederation? 
It learned two lessons from the only 
recent strike it has organised, that 
against the British Motor Corporation in 
July. The sobering lesson was that 
many union members are not well dis- 
ciplined for direct action ; the exhilara- 
ting one (for the confederation) was that 
its power stretches menacingly across the 
economy. The confederated unions’ 
“outside” members would certainly be 
told to refuse to handle any “black” 
supplies from factories affected by any 
new stoppage; this would be particularly 
important in the case of the Transport 
and General Workers’ dockers and 
lorry drivers. Thanks to the Cousins- 
Campbell partnership so evident at 
Brighton, Mr Campbell’s National 
Union of Railwaymen would probably 
refuse to handle any “black cargo” 
from affected factories, too. 


Table ‘II.—UNIONS IN THE CONFEDERATION 











Members 
Affiliated to Total 
Confederation Membership 
| 
Amalgamated Engineering Union ................ 500,000 854,000 
Transport and General Workers .........-..-.++. 100,000 1,277,000 
General and Mynicipal Workers ..............+.: 95,000 805,000 
Society of Boilermakers ............- fie nenaind eed 75,000 88,000 
a a ET OLE VT TP ETT TELE ETO 65,000 76,000 
Wisctrical Tradas-UWehed. oon ons oh ods s cccaVectece 50,000 224,000 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen ....... 50,000 59,000 
Sees Wachowhen., i. scce vasa oacetickaadeseascsa 27,000 38,000 
Stk Mintel Wotee | <ae's 6c kc dc ccacecdsadeadcs 25,000 42,000 
n,n ee re er Ce Ss ae 20,000 60,000 
Thirty Other Unions .c....ccccccccccsccccseese 243,000 eee 
TBR, ci scicunsd ochbs i cigestiaa teed ve 1,250,000 
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The second sub-division of “ private Egyptian accounts ” 


consists of bank accounts which have been built up in 


London by Egyptian nationals, in defiance of the Egyptian 
exchange control. This is refugee money—most of it 
belongs to Jews—which is not really likely to be used for 
the benefit of Egypt. A stop on these accounts is perhaps 
not immediately serious, since most of the money was not 
intended for use anyway, until the refugees could follow 
their cash to Europe. As a result of this warning, however, 
the refugees are likely in future to build up their funds in 
Switzerland rather than London. This is a minor—but 
surely it was an avoidable ?—blow to-the status of sterling. 


* 


The third and most extraordinary anomaly concerns the 
remaining group of private Egyptian accounts—those that 
belong to British nationals resident in Egypt. These people 
are now being encouraged to send their wives and families 
home ; but the wives and families, when they arrive, find 
they can draw only limited amounts for personal mainten- 
ance, presumably according to some bureaucrat’s idea of 
what is right. There is already a story of at least one reason- 
ably affluent British wife who has spent (on her children’s 
school kit) most of the money which she brought over with 
her, and now finds that her husband cannot remit from 
Egypt ; there is the story of an even richer Englishman who 
was yachting in British waters when the crisis broke, and 
now finds that he cannot draw money to pay his crew ; and 
absurdities of this kind are likely to multiply so long as 
the control remains, What good purpose this restriction on 
private accounts serves is difficult to see. It certainly causes 
inconvenience to the British people concerned, but it leaves 
the Egyptians undisturbed—and perhaps even laughing. 
It would be better to unblock the private accounts straight 
away, and set up some discriminatory mechanism which 
would operate only if this led to any of the wrong sort of 
leaks. 


Bulganin’s Windmill 


REOCCUPIED by Suez, press and public alike have hardly 
P noticed the arrival in Washington of a fresh message 
on disarmament from Marshal Bulganin. True, the official 
American comment that the message contains “ nothing 
new ” is largely justified. The Soviet government is giving 
no ground on the key issue of international inspection, and, 
apart from a hint that it might prefer to negotiate disarma- 
ment bilaterally with the United States rather than through 
the United Nations, its statement is mainly devoted to 
repeating familiar propaganda points. But two of these 
points, familiar though they may be, call for comment in the 
light of other current events. 

Marshal Bulganin lays particular stress, first, on the 
claimed demobilisation of over 1,800,000 Soviet soldiers, 
and, secondly, on the approach of conscription in Western 
Germany. By careful selection of such facts, he manages 
to contrast a communist world which is stripping its armed 
strength down to the bone with a western world still engaged 
in an all-out arms drive. These images scarcely correspond 
to present realities. General Gruenther, on his farewell 
tour of Europe, is sounding vain warnings about the in- 
adequacy of many Nato members’ short terms of military 
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service ; the council of Western European Union has been 
learning of Herr von Brentano’s alarm at the prospect of 
sizeable withdrawals of allied troops from Germany ; and 
in Western Germany itself the original timetable and scale 
of rearmament seem daily more and more impracticable. 
These and other trends make Marshal Bulganin’s denunc;.- 
tion of the supposed “ arms race” in the West look rather 
like Don Quixote’s assault on the windmill. 

It is also unfortunate for the Soviet premier that, on the 
day when he despatched his claim that “ the Soviet Union’: 
unilateral reduction of its armed forces indisputably testific 
to its love of peace,” the Hungarian defence minister. 
General Bata, was announcing that the manpower cuts which 
his country, like Russia, had made in its forces, involved no 
significant loss of striking power. 


Wrong Recruits for Bonn 


N both flanks the omens are now bad for the prospect 
O of Western Germany creating the kind of citizens’ 
army that its allies, and its own democratically minded 
elements, would wish to see. On the one hand the party 
politicians are preoccupied by next year’s elections and fully 
aware of the unpopularity of conscription ; and the idea of 
a term of service of not more than twelve months has been 
grasped at by Christian Democrats anxious to regain some 
of the electoral ground already lost to the opposition. On 
the other, there is growing reason for disquiet about the 
kind of men most likely to volunteer for service in an army 
which, if the present trend continues, will contain more 
volunteers than conscripts. It is the least desirable elements 
who show the greatest eagerness to don uniform. 

At Minden last weekend the former members of the 
military branch of the Nazi SS held their biggest rally to 
date. Ostensibly summoned to discuss welfare questions. 
the gathering, 10,000 strong, was an open demonstration of 
unrepentant arrogance. The Waffen SS men assured each 
other that the new German army would be of no use without 
them. They were encouraged in this confidence not only by 
the Bonn government’s deplorable offer to reinstate them in 
their previous ranks, but also by the appearance at Minden 
of Dr Mende, the opposition Free Democrat party’s defence 
expert. Dr Mende’s party seems confident that after the 
elections it will either come to power in alliance with the 
Social Democrats, or be able to name its own terms for 
realigning itself with the Christian Democrats. This prospect 
lent weight to Dr Mende’s words when he tried to white- 
wash the record of the Waffen SS and assured its former 
members that any who wish to join the new army will be 
accepted before long—the implication being that the official 
committee set up to scrutinise stains on individual 
escutcheons is to be brushed aside. 

It is ominous that there should be any question of enroll- 
ing former SS men at all, whether their personal records 
are black or not. The reputation of the military SS may 
not reek as strongly as that of the political branch, but most 
of its members were devoted Nazis, and their conduct at 
Minden confirmed the belief that many of them have not 
changed their views. More evidence in this direction can 
be expected within a few days, for the release from prison 
of Admiral Doenitz, Hitler’s appointed successor, seems 
bound to provoke some illuminating reactions. 
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Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns yesterday’s dreams into present-day realities 





| # nme SOAPLESS DETERGENTS is like talking about the 
weather. Somebody's always doing it. That means 
a lot of detergents. That means a lot of Alkyl Benzene, 
basis of many modern detergents. And that means 
Monsanto — for Monsanto is a major producer of Alkyl 
Benzene in Britain. 

To make Alkyl Benzene, Monsanto takes oil 
derivatives, and processes them in a big, expanding, 
modern plant at Newport, Monmouthshire. And they 
produce tetra-propylene-benzene—the high quality 


If you (as a manufacturer) are interested 


MONSANTO 








Alkyl Benzene the detergent manufacturer needs. 

Behind your packet of detergent, there’s initiative 
and business sense. The initiative Monsanto and other 
pioneers showed eight years ago, when the British 
detergent industry was just starting to find its feet. 
The business sense they showed—and still show — 
by heavy capital investment in the most modern of 
plants and continual research. Initiative and business 
sense allied to creative chemistry — bringing a better 
future closer. 


in chemicals, it will pay you 
Tent MQ@NSANTO CHEMICALS 


MONSANTO 





bring a better future closer 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 132 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.! and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 
. In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals 
(Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private Ltd., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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The Logic of Israel’s Reprisals 


DEATH-ROLL of over sixty represents a black week 
A on the Israel-Jordan frontier. Lately, an increase of 
minor forays by Arabs has been ascribed by the Israelis to 
a reduction of discipline because frontier posts are being 
manned with more civil guards and less army units than in 
Glubb Pasha’s day. Early in September there occurred the 
worst of these incidents—an affray in the south in which 
six Israelis were killed and for which the Mixed Armistice 
Commission has held Jordan to blame. In the night of 
September 11th-12th the Israeli forces staged one of the 
planned retaliatory raids of the kind they have not perpe- 
trated for many months. They claim that such reprisals 
always deter intruders for some months. They must regard 
the immediate local effect as so salutary as to outweigh the 
bad effect on opinion in the west; they do not seem to 
have been swayed from this belief even by the fact that one 
such raid—a year ago, into Syria—damaged their chances 
of securing American arms deliveries to offset the Soviet 
deal with Egypt. 

This time, too, their raid is likely to have one conse- 
quence which benefits an Arab League neighbour. Jordan 
is without a parliament, and is by its constitution due to 
hold elections by November. Elections or no elections, the 
country is torn by faction—republican versus monarchist 
and Hashimite, east bank versus west bank, pro-Egyptian 
versus pro-Iragi. An attack from Israel serves to remind 
these factions that unless they stop gunning for one another 
they may not have any country left to quarrel about. Such 
an attack not only unites adversaries ; it could also provide 
King Hussein with a pretext for postponing the election 
until inter-Arab friction over Suez has abated. 


Trimming a Bad Egg 


S soon as the National Farmers’ Union had put forward 
Ais scheme for a compulsory producers’ monopoly in 
egg marketing, it was clear that there was nothing to be 
said for it, and a great deal that should be said against it. 
For the modified scheme which the Government is now 
prepared to accept there is still nothing to be said ; all that 
has happened is that a few of the more obvious (although 
not always the more serious) objections to the original 
scheme have, for the sake of the look of the thing, been 


‘removed, As the commissioner at the public inquiry had 


recommended, the restrictive machinery of registration need 
not now apply to the man who keeps less than fifty chickens 
in his back garden. More important, the Government 
recommends that even registered egg producers (this means 
the farmers, not the hens) should be allowed to sell eggs 
directly to retailers (that is, outside the monopoly scheme) 
if they get a special sort of licence (the conditions for which 
do not seem very onerous) ; they will also be able to sell 
eggs directly to consumers and to’ institutions such as 
hospitals and restaurants if they get another sort of licence 
(which would apparently be given more or less without con- 
ditions at all). The scheme, in short, is one that will not now 
completely destroy the possibility of competition ; it will 
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merely make competition more difficult. As the Nati 
Farmers’ Union has put it, “ several of the Governn 
modifications ” are from its point of view (i.e. fron 
point of view of rigging the market) “ neither necessa: 
helpful,” but “they do not materially affect the 
marketing conditions laid down in the original submis 

As an outsider might put it, the Government is appar: 
prepared to admit into egg marketing, by statutory | 
vision, the sort of restrictive practice that the Restrict: 
Trade Practices Act is to try to turn out of industry » 
general through judicial enquiry ; but perhaps the matic: 
now no more serious than that. 


Kenya at the Hustings 


FATEFUL general election in Kenya starts this week. |: 
Ais rather an extraordinary election: the final resu!: 
for the fourteen European and eight Asian and Arab con- 
stituencies will not be known until October 2, while th: 
eight African constituencies will not go to the polls uni! 
next year. As this will be the first time that Africans will elec’ 
their representatives, and by a complicated franchise on the 
points system, it is understandable that it will take time | 
complete their register of voters ; but it seems a pity tha! 
voting in the European and Asian constituencies—which in 
size rarely exceed 1,500 European and 5,000 Asian voters 
respectively—should be spread over ten days. As the resu); 
in each constituency will be announced on the evening 0! 
the poll, voters in those that go to the polls subsequent|\ 
will be able, if they feel inclined, to take account of ho 
the voting has already gone. Though Kenyans like to think 
of themselves as individualists of settled convictions, t) 
human tendency to jump on the band-wagon could affec: 
the results in the final seats. 

The elections are not being contested by parties in t! 
formal sense of the term ; but the candidates, both Europe. 
and Asian, broadly divide into those who are satisfied with 
the Lyttelton experiment in multi-racial government, anc 
those who are not. In the Asian constituencies, of course. 
the main split is between those who accept Lyttelton and 
those who back African demands for a multi-racial common 
franchise. In the European constituencies the battle 
between the cautiously liberal group which supports Mr 
Michael Blundell, the Minister of Agriculture, and a morc 
reactionary “opposition” group. The Blundellites agrec 
that multi-racial government must be continued, bu! 
they insist that present communal strengths in th: 
legislature should be approximately maintained for som: 
considerable time. The “opposition” group consists ©! 
two sets of candidates who in four or five seats ar 
splitting the anti-Blundell vote: the set of sitting membe: 
who support Group-Captain Briggs in desiring a con 
siderable pro-European modification, though not now th 
total abandonment, of the Lyttelton settlement ; and th: 
Federal Independence Party, which appears to want 
peculiar form of apartheid with permanent white dominatio’ 
of Kenya. At present Blundell and anti-Blundell faction 
among elected European members are about equal. Bu: 
even if the Briggsites won a clear majority of seats, it wou! 
not follow that members of their group would replace thi 
present ministers, for Kenya has nothing like party 4™ 
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cabinet government. There is little doubt, however, that 
three or four gains by the Briggs group would darken the 
prospect for racial co-operation and make the next stage of 
constitutional evolution much harder, 


Back to the Bear-Garden 


OCK-FIGHTING is a sport which sounds picturesque in 
historical novels, and looks gay in sporting prints. It 
is, however, illegal, a fact which has ‘not prevented its sur- 
vival in many parts of England. The recent conviction of 
thirty-six people at Chester was fairly obviously one of those 
cases when, in order to ensure publicity which may warn off 
future offenders, reputable people of some standing are 
chosen by the authorities as sacrificial victims. As meetings 
are held in other areas under conditions of much less pro- 
found secrecy than those reported from Chester, one suspects 
that the claim that great detective work was involved in this 
case is so much poppycock. 

Was it “ unfair ” that these people at Chester should suffer 
heavy fines for an offence that others commit with impunity 
elsewhere ? To answer that, one can only look at the report 
of the case. In making it plain that there was no evidence 
for charges of gambling a police officer emphasised that 
“It was a quiet meeting of people of good standing.” In 
some instances they had come from far away to take part 
in what appears to have been a very well-organised show— 
there was a prefabricated cock-pit with a sponge-rubber floor 
—and there is something inevitably comical in the story of 
the lady who took refuge and was found under a pile of 
hay, and of the man who had the weights of his birds 
written in a copy of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. But 
one bird “* had the tattered remains of an eye hanging out of 
the socket.” Sixty-two live birds were brought into court, 
some of them injured, and fourteen dead ones were found 
on the farm. Nobody (except those wishful thinkers who 
say that birds really love fighting) could deny that this is an 
extremely cruel sport, regardless of its illegality or, for that 
matter, of its Olde Englisheness. The great puzzle is why, 
when these people were breaking the law in this peculiarly 
beastly way in any case, they did not go the whole hog and 
put some money on their birds ? It would have ensured 
them at least a modicum of public sympathy. 


Swedes Slightly to the Right 


Ta Social Democrats’ loss of two seats in last Sunday’s 
elections in Sweden may not at first sight seem of 
much significance. The party has been in office, with one 
three-month interval, since 1932 and it still holds the 
allegiance of half the electorate. But in a country where 
‘amily tradition is the dominating consideration for most 
voters even a small setback may foreshadow a political 
trend of some importance. Moreover, the Farmers’ party, 
the Social Democrats’ partner in the coalition, has lost seven 
seats, while the Conservatives have gained nine, and may 
gct another from the Farmers when the postal votes are 
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counted. The result is that the coalition can now only 
muster 127 seats out of 231. Ironically, the immediate result 
is a strengthening of the position of the Farmers, who, 
although left with only 19 seats, now hold a delicate balance 
between the Social Democrats (108) and the opposition 
parties—Conservatives (40), Liberals (58), and Communists 
(6). 

The coalition has already been showing some signs of 
strain, as the Socialists and the Farmers have different defi- 
nitions of just food prices ; and the fall in the Farmers’ vote 
appears to have been at least partly caused by their sup- 
porters’ dissatisfaction with the alliance. The Social Demo- 
crats, for their part, may soon start to think about forming 
a new alliance with the opposition parties, thereby freeing 
themselves from dependence on the uncertain and dwindling 
support of the Farmers, but submitting to an inevitable 
check in their programme. More houses and lower taxes 
seem to be more important to the Swedes at the moment 
than a further development of the social services. 


President Tubman’s Tour 


RESIDENT TUBMAN of Liberia, who was_ recently 
P inaugurated for his third term, is quite pointedly avoid- 
ing Britain on his autumn tour of Europe. Accompanied by 
his commercial adviser, he will visit Italy, France, Western 
Germany, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland—in all of 
which countries he may expect a warm welcome, for they 
are all active in the development of Liberia. Italy is inter- 
ested in civil engineering contracts, Germany in new plan- 
tations, Holland in palm produce and trade, Sweden in iron 
ore (like the Americans) and Switzerland in supplying tech- 
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nical services. France’s commercial interests are smaller, 
but as a colonial neighbour France is keen to develop neigh- 
bourliness. Britain apparently is interested neither in neigh- 
bourliness nor in trade ; nor yet even in cultural relations, 
for though Liberia is an English-speaking as well as a dollar 
area, there has never been a British Council representa- 

tive in Monrovia. 
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interested country 

did so—including, for the first time, the Soviet Union. 
Foreign Office attitudes to Liberia need overhauling, at a 
time when the Colonial Office is in the process of creating 
independent West African states itself. Liberia may 
conjure up comic ideas—but perhaps more thought should 
be given to the fact that the value of its imports and exports 
tripled between 1949 and 1955, that, willy-nilly, it is an 
important entrepdét for Sierra Leone’s diamonds, that Presi- 
dent Tubman is determined to keep an open door for Euro- 
pean enterprise in spite of the predominance of American 
interests, and that it has an important strategic position. If 
President Tubman will not stop off in London for a few 
days, perhaps the Board of Trade might exert some pressure 
to have his commercial adviser (who formerly worked in a 
British firm) invited to drop in—and given enough red 
carpet treatment to report favourably back to the President. 


The Swiss and the Atom 


HE Swiss are the first prospective recipients of American 
$3 atomic fuel to make gestures welcoming the goods but 
not the American inspectors who accompany them. The 
Swiss government is having difficulty in persuading the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the upper house to approve 
the agreement with the United States for the purchase of 
half a ton of enriched uranium for experimental reactors in 
the next five years. The opposition draws its strength from 
a feeling that the American supervision clause is incompati- 
ble with Swiss neutrality. The Russians have dexterously 
cast aspersions on this neutrality by hinting that they would 
also negotiate a bilateral agreement if the Swiss would apply 
for one. The offer is not likely to be taken up, and the gov- 
ernment hopes to iron out its difficulties with the parliamen- 
tarians by explaining its case to them better than it has so 
far done. The case is basically that Switzerland must 
develop her atomic research to keep her vital electrical and 
engineering industries abreast of their competitors and to 
diversify her sources of power ; and that to obtain the raw 
material she must accept the supervision of those who have 


“it. The fact that the Russians have subscribed to the draft 
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charter of the International Atomic Agency, which includes 
this requirement, implies that wherever the Swiss turn they 
will have to comply with it. As the Neue Zuercher Z. itung 
has put it: “In the atomic age, all too provincial concepts 
of sovereignty are of little use.” 

Nevertheless, it is true that the atomic age is, as the tradi- 
tionalists fear, incompatible with the historic view of an 
immaculately neutral Switzerland, free from all ties. The 
Swiss interest in the OEEC’s cooperative atomic energy 
plans shows that. It is also true that the need to supervise 
the use of fissile materials painfully highlights the depend- 
ence of “ have-not ” nations in atomic industry. The Swiss, 
sensitive about their neutrality, have reacted quicker than 
most to this subordination. But there are many among the 
growing number of countries with which the United States 
is signing bilateral atomic agreements which may be shorter 
tempered than the Swiss when their public opinion wakes 
up to atomic realities. The State Department is already 
more concerned at the prospect than most of the recipients 
themselves. American support for the International Atomic 
Agency, and also for “ Euratom,” is partly due to the realisa- 
tion that the sooner fissile materials are distributed and con- 
trolled on an international basis, the better. 


Indonesia Bites Its Roubles 


N spite of the brotherly affection which he has expressed 
for the Russians, President Soekarno has shown a good 
deal of caution in negotiating the terms of the $100 million 
loan which has just been arranged between Russia and 
Indonesia. The projects which are to be assisted have not 
yet been specified and each one is to be dealt with carefully 
and separately; moreover, the Indonesian government 
retains the right to refuse further credit if it is not satisfied 
with progress made during the first three years of the loan. 
The Indonesians seem to have learnt from Burma’s dis- 
astrous experience to scrutinize carefully the goods and 
prices offered by Russia. 

While this agreement was being signed in Jakarta, Presi- 
dent Soekarno issued a joint statement with Mr Bulganin in 
Moscow on the beauty of the Bandoeng spirit and the 
wickedness of imperialism and military pacts. This state- 
ment has been criticised in the Indonesian press, by 
Nationalists as well as by the main Moslem parties. They 
are anxious that Indonesia should not be too visibly com- 
mitted to the Soviet bloc and fear, very naturally, that 
President Soekarno’s statement may “ arouse doubts among 
our friends in America as to the sincerity of our friendship 
for them.” The president’s answer to these comments, 
which follow the publication of sweeping accusations ol 
corruption, has been a decree imposing a heavy penalty upon 
any newspaper which dares to criticise “ the president, vice- 
president, or any other officials.” This move gives the 
measure of the government’s failure to inspire confidence 
in its political or economic leadership. Even the Russian 
loan, which appears to be a positive achievement, is intended 
to play a part in a much publicised five-year plan which, so 
far as is known, does not yet exist in a coherent form. Thi 
failure has disappointed the hopes aroused by the vigorous 
performance of the “ caretaker” administration which was 
in office until last March, and has given weight to the views 
of those who regard Indonesia as a bad investment risk. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Liberals Start by Running 


Sir—Your homework on the forth- 
coming Liberal Assembly is not up to 
your usual high standard. You seem 
to have assumed that items from the 
Party Executive are inevitably placed 
early in the agenda. Not so does the 
party override its local associations. You 
should not have stopped at page 20. 
Quite apart from a probable emer- 
gency resolution on Suez, there are four, 
not two, resolutions submitted by the 
Executive ; your comment overlooks a 
substantial and detailed motion on 
restrictive practices and trade barriers, 
to be moved by Mr Donald Wade, MP. 
Your acid comment upon a con- 


stituency resolution on inflation implies * 


that the Liberal Party is only now start- 
ing to tackle this subject. Inflation has, 
in fact, figured on the agenda of most of 
the postwar assemblies ; but, with a lack 
of complacency which some would com- 
mend, the Putney Association evidently 
believes that a “true radical solution” 
has still to be found, at any rate on the 
political level.—Yours faithfully, 

Leeds RICHARD WAINWRIGHT 


On Beef and Milk 


Sir—You suggest in your issue of 
September 8th that it should be possible 
for the small farmer to change from 
milk to beef production. This alter- 
native is open to very few. The small 
farmer must maintain a large turnover 
per acre if he is to live. In producing 
milk, he makes use of bought feeding 
stuffs and in this way he overcomes the 
handicap of a small acreage. Few small 
farmers are in the position to wean 
ilves profitably. Where beef calves are 
readily available, they may be grown 
profitably to a certain stage, but after 
that the return per acre from beef is 
not good enough to cover high over- 
heads. The use of bought animal 
feeding stuffs is unprofitable after the 
weaning stage, and the small farmer faces 
his greatest disadvantage. 

In his dilemma, he may turn to pigs 
or poultry, but here he is up against the 
problem of heavy capital expenditure 
which is necessary these days for the 
efficient production of eggs and bacon. 
On rented land the landlord cannot be 
expected to erect such specialist build- 
ings, and only a few landlords would be 
willing to accept such buildings as im- 
provements under the Act. In fact, you 
have touched on the fundamental diffi- 
culty facing the small farmers of today. 
If they are unable to make a living out 
of milk, many of them will go under.— 
Yours faithfully, FRANK SYKES 
Warminster, Wilts 


« 


Investment Trusts 
Compared 


Sir—The following facts will clarify 
some of the generalities contained in 
your article on August 18th. 

There are well over 200 investment 
trust ordinary stocks quoted in London, 
and the market in these is broadening, 
as investment trusts are enjoying increas- 
ing popularity. The actual amount of 
new capital raised from cash subscrip- 
tions for new issues (granted a quota- 
tion) by investment trusts, excluding 
value of conversion rights, has been as 
follows :— 


Year to March 24th Year to March 24th 


1951 £2,417,758 1954 £10,903,921 
1952 £2,301,595 1955 £23,195,267 
1953 £2,288,947 1956 £23,190,344 


Surely this is a creditable effort. 

Investment trust equities have done 
better than industrial equities generally, 
not only because of gearing in their 
capital structure, but also because asset 
values of the total funds contained in 
their portfolios have risen to a greater 
extent than the Financial Times Indus- 
trial Index. Although admittedly the 
management expenses (usually only 4 
of 1 per cent of total assets) have to 
be paid, the investor is, in fact, obtain- 
ing the benefit of this management at a 
considerable discount. 

Reference to the “time lag” in the 
receipt of dividends is clearly unim- 
portant during a period of inflation, 
particularly as asset values are far more 
important, in the long run, than past 
dividend receipts. Several trusts have 
recently referred to the fact that they 
have purposely invested their funds at 
a lower rate of interest but in securities 
of a higher grade, i.e., usually those 
with greater earnings cover for their 
dividend payments. Surely the fact 
that industrial dividend payments gener- 
ally are at least two and a half times 
covered, and quite frequently more than 
four times covered, must be taken into 
account. This is a great change com- 
pared with before the war. Conse- 
quently, as investment trusts are now 
paying out approximately 80 per cent 
of their total income, the likelihood of 
having to draw on reserves to maintain 
current dividends envisages a first-class 
slump, of 1931 dimensions. Before such 
a slump could take place the Govern- 
ments of this country, the United States, 
and Canada, where the majority of the 
assets are held, would certainly have 
injected a major dose of inflation into 
their economies. 

The fact that well-managed assets can 
be bought at a very considerable dis- 
count has ‘caused investment trust 
equities to become increasingly popular 
with insurance companies, pension funds 
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and other institutions. Consequently, 
it is often investment trust equities 
which are bought for the investment of 
“insurance policies with profits and 
contributions to pensions funds.” Thus, 
far from being a source of competition, 
these “ various forms of indirect invest- 
ment ” contribute towards the popularity 
of investment trusts.—Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C.4 G. W. ASHFIELD 


Minding Other People’s 
Business 


Smr—It has long been recognised in 
sound and hard working industries that 
the onset of problems in organisation, 
marketing, manufacturing and engineer- 
ing is usually insidious and is c€értainly 
indigenous to the process of executive 


. control. Experience has shown that it 


is almost impossible for executives who 
are never unemotionally detached to find 
solutions to problems which are invisible 
because of their familiarity. 

Your article is fair when stating that 
consultants have made useful contribu- 
tions to the efforts to raise standards of 
British management and productivity 
since the war, but it only touches on a 
comparatively unimportant facet of 
consultancy work when referring to 
“putting in a new system.” 

The most valuable contributions of 
consultants are concerned with ques- 
tions of policy and organisation which 
have to be devised and related to the 
logic of what has to be done. When 
these problems have been highlighted 
the average efficient business can take 
care of the routines itself ; in fact, the 
virile consultant likes to feel that the 
routine activities of control are better 
left in the hands of the business. No 
experienced consultant lightly advises 
changes in established procedures, 

It is now realised that successful 
industry reflects three influences—the 
operational activities; administration 
needed to support and sustain them ; 
and a third concerned with the effective- 
ness of propagating an understanding of 
policy and carrying it out efficiently. 
The third is always concealed by too 
intimate contact with the routine activi- 
ties so that the sight of the logic of the 
work to be done is lost. A consultant 
is almost the only and usually by far the 
most effective means for exposing it. 

The really valuable consultant is the 
man who exists by consultancy as a 
career. He is trained and deeply 
experienced in perceiving basic prob- 
lems. It is probable that misunder- 
standing has arisen in this country by 
the sale of consultancy by time. The 
brilliant flash of perception cannot be 
sold in this manner, neither is it related 
to the size of the consulting firm. 
Therefore it may be logical to pay for 
consultancy on the basis of the values 
contributed. This is the normal 
approach of the medical profession and 
it is not unknown amongst enterprises 
who realise the value and make fall use 
of consulting services for highlighting 
insidious industrial problems.—Yours 
faithfully, F. Coitn -SwALLow 
Doncaster 
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Books & Publications 








The White 


EISENHOWER: THE INSIDE STORY. 
By Robert J. Donovan. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 
pages. $4.95. 
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\) R DONOVAN is the lucky re- 
4 porter from the New York Herald 
Tribune whose privileged access to 
White House files has filled members 
of Congress with envy. Oddly enough 
his book reveals little that would not 
have been known to assiduous readers 
of the American press, and what little 
new there is does not contribute much 
to the reputation of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


The publishers’ claim that Mr 
Donovan provides a unique insight into 
the inner workings of government is 
true only to the extent that its main 
source is the Cabinet minutes and that 
no previous Cabinet has kept them. 
But journalists have been given presi- 
dential material before, and some of 
them have made better use of it. Mr 
Donovan was obliged to work at great 
speed—which is unfortunately apparent. 
The relatively few items of new material 
are padded out with summaries of 
well-known facts and long quotations 
from public statements and even articles 
by other journalists. The book abounds 
in loose ends and unasked questions ; 
the reader ends it none the wiser about 
how most of the really important 
decisions of the last three and a half 
years were made. 


Nevertheless, there are some revealing 
details and some questions, of lesser 
moment, are answered. Do, for instance, 
the President and his colleagues talk to 
each other in the same homiletic way in 
which they address the public? Yes, 
apparently they do. Does Mr Benson, 
the Mormon Secretary of the Agricul- 
ture, open Cabinet meetings with a 
prayer? He did the first time; the 
next time the President forgo. and 
received a pained note; after that 
sessions started with a minute’s silent 
reflection. When Stalin died the Presi- 
dent complained at the lack of plans or 
studies foreseeing this eventuality ; but 
there is no evidence in the book that this 
complaint led to any greater foresight 
later. When the recession began in the 
. autumn of 1953 there was very energetic 
talk in the Cabinet of the actions which 
the Administration must take to prevent 
“another 1929”: when it was over 
the Secretary of the Treasury remarked 
that the things the Administration did 
were without great effect. 


After his first session of Congress Mr 
Fisenhower was so fed up with the 


House Files 


Republican leaders, especially over the 
way they had treated the mutual aid 
programme, that he talked about form- 
ing a third party. This line of specula- 
tion petered out in a search for the 
right name, but his failure to get all his 
programme enacted in his first term was 
one of his motives in deciding to try for 
a second. When he was fit and well he 
leaned towards retirement next year; 
after his heart attack and the boredom 
of life on the Gettysburg farm, he 
decided to consult his advisers about a 
second term. The decision was taken on 
Friday, January 13th, in the President’s 
study. The advisers he chose to ask 
were twelve men, all of whom were 
deeply committed to his running again— 
except for his brother, who tried to sum 
up both sides of the question. 


By far the best chapter in the book 
is the first, because a verbatim tran- 
script was apparently kept of the meet- 
ing of the future Cabinet before the 
inauguration. The new chieftain and 
his henchmen are seen round a table 
composing a collective speech. As the 
general reads his draft his colleagues 
make respectful comments, and Mr 
Charles Wilson blurts out: “You flew 
the flag! It was wonderful! ” By con- 
trast the Cabinet minutes proper seem 


to be brief summaries, somewhat 
expanded for the period when the 
President was away after his heart 
attack. Despite recent propaganda, of 


which Mr Donovan and his publishers 
are among the victims, about the new 
significance that the Republicans have 
given to the institution of the Cabinet, 
these minutes leave much the same 
impression as the memoirs of former 
Democratic Cabinet members. The dis- 
cussions are inconclusive and the 
important decisions are made elsewhere. 


Presumably foreign and defence poli- 
cies are nowadays decided in the 
National Security Council and decisions 
on political tactics are not made in 
formal meetings at all. No inside history 
of the White House can be told without 
much more information than Mr 
Donovan offers about the numerous 
presidential assistants and liaison men 
who are so close to the throne. They 
seem to fal] roughly into two categories, 
men with a background either in 
politics or in publicity. On such crucial 
questions as what the President should 
do about Senator McCarthy, the public 
relations men were on the side of bold- 
ness and the politicians on the side of 
caution. Perhaps one should speak 


more politely about public relations 
men in future. 
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Ultra Ultra 


ON FREEDOM AND FREE ENTER. 
PRISE: Essays in Honour of Ludwig won 
Mises. 

Edited by Mary Sennholz. 

USA: Van Nostrand. London: Macmi!lan 
347 pages. 25s. $3.50. 


Ni all the essays in this volume 
display the awe-inspiring last-ditch 
intransigence of Professor von Mises 
himself, that Hereward the Wake of 
ultra-ultra-liberalism. Professor William 
Rappard removes a substantial under- 
pinning from the Master’s argument 
with his reference to deliberate demo- 
cratic decisions involving material 
sacrifice; M. Bertrand de Jouvene!’s 
terse and brilliant essay on “Order vs 
Organisation ” plants a charge of exp) 
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sive quite as lethal to elaborate 
praxeological constructs as to. the 
pretensions of planners;  Professo: 


Machlup ends a paper on methodolog\ 
and technique in the social sciences with 
a plea for mutual tolerance. Mostly, 
however, whether dealing with a tech- 
nical point, a question of policy, a 
political problem, or an aspect of scien- 
tific method, the _ contributors to 
“Freedom .nd Free Enterprise” show 
themselves as ultra-ultra as Professor 
von Mises could wish. The _ least 
deviation from latsser-faire means a 
headlong rush down the road to serf- 
dom ; outside the free market, all action 
is blindfold ; the distribution of wealth 
arising from free exchange is sacrosanct ; 
even—in one marvellous museum-piece 
—the only true charity is private invest- 


ment. Outside the ultra-ultra schoo! 
there is no salvation; for the New 
Economics, Keynesian and _ neo- 


Keynesian, no contempt and loathing 1s 
black enough. 


There are some excellent essays in the 
collection. Professor W. H. Hutt makes 
a valuable aad original contribution with 
his “ Yield from Money Held ”—though 
his argument is not, as he holds it to be, 
an invincible club with which to batte: 
Keynes. The reaction expressed by D: 
Louis Spadau against the sort of 
economic reasoning which works from 
aggregate to aggregate without taking 
human decisions into account is un- 
doubtedly a healthy one—though it is a 
pity that the weight of his argument! 
should rest so heavily on mathematical 
technicalities. But what a curious world 
these ultra-ultra-liberals live in. Tha! 
it is a world in which all trees grow up 
to the sky and every non-teetotaller dies 
in the horrors is the least of its oddities. 
It is a world in which homo @conomicus 
is not merely a handy abstraction, not 
even merely an ideal citizen, but an 
actual norm. Party manifestoes, $0 
Professor von Mises has noticed, invari- 
ably claim that their policies will bring 
material betterment. Therefore—in the 
teeth not merely of all systematic 
sociological inquiry but of all everyday 
observation—men desire material benefit 
at whatever cost. 

As corollaries to this proposition, no 
one, in this world of the ultra-ultras, 
allows solidarity with his fellows, desire 
for approval, or fear of disapproval. to 
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yodify his actions in pursuit of wealth. 
No one stops thinking about his material 
standard of living in order to act on a 
generous or envious impulse, pay off a 
<-ore, comply with a taboo, or merely 
enjoy the negative pleasure of not 
weighing pros and cons. Nobody 
ranslates umrecognised psychological 
sresses into inconsistent economic 
demands. Questions of status, prestige, 
loyalty, continuity, have no legitimate 
existence, Consequently, but for bad 
economic doctrines, power-hunting poli- 
ucians, and the resulting deplorable 
laws, there would be no trade unions 
and presumably no business monopolies 
or oligopolies either), no. national 
barriers, no sticky prices, no unemploy- 
ment, no inflation, and practically no 
taxes. 

It is a world of some merit as a stage 
for catallactic exercises ; but it is hardly 
relevant to the concerns of the policy- 
maker or adviser, who must take workers 
and business men, consumers and tax- 
payers and savers, as they are. One 
wishes that, instead of impugning the 
bona fides and ridiculing the intelligence 
of that vast majority of not altogether 
evil and imbecile fellow-economists who 
disagree with them, the disciples of 
Professor von Mises would take time off 
to look at the humanity of human action. 


Standard Bearer of 


Democracy 


MAZZINI. 

By Gaetano Salvemini. Translated from 
the Italian by I. M. Rawson. 

Cape. 192 pages. 18s. 


HEN Gaetano. Salvemini’s “The 

French Revolution” was trans- 
lated last year, English readers were 
astonished by the penetration with which 
this Italian scholar had been writing 
fifty years ago and because he could 
be read so profitably today. Salvemini 
is still an active student of politics and 
history, and his current writings are still 
an oracle to great numbers of his fellow- 
countrymen. English readers now have 
1 chance to see another of his early 
works, a book that remains the clearest 
summary of Mazzini’s views. It comes 
out in translation with the author’s bless- 
ing, and he has made some changes and 
additions for the occasion. 

As Salvemini points out, very justly, 
the best of Mazzini is his life, tragic, 
dramatic, ringing absolutely true to 
immovable standards of conduct. This 
volume is more about his thought. To 
students of human nature, Mazzini will 
ve chiefly interesting as a personality ; 
but to students of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in general, he will rather be a 
ct book reflecting, as no other writer 
did, the climate of thought in Europe 
Setween 1830 and 1850. This was the 
‘g¢ of romanticism, and Mazzini was 
he romantic in politics, the great 
idmirer of Byron. It was an age of 
democratic and nationalistic revolu- 
ions ; and Mazzini was the prophet of 
democracy and nationalism, the stan- 
dard-bearer of a new Italy, the mission- 
ary of a new deist religion intended to 
correet the errors of Rome, the champion 


of the common people everywhere and 
of the fight for popular emancipation. 
To these causes Mazzini gave his life, 
and for them he lived in exile and 
poverty. 

As a study of Mazzini, this book is 
quite admirable. It is as clear as crystal, 
and a limpid style reduces Mazzini’s 
mystical notions to intelligibility. It is 
written with great sympathy, but also 
with scholarly detachment. It is short; 
the translation is good ; and the print 
most readable. A particularly interesting 
chapter is that on the analogies of his 
ideas with socialism. Salvemini is 
always interested in the extent to which 
Mazzini’s ideas were internally con- 
sistent, and in considering how im- 
portant they were in their effects. Maz- 
zini himself was always concerned with 
thought as an influence upon action. 
He has here an ideal interpreter. 


Advice to Ghana 


BLACK: POWER. 
By Richard Wright. 
Dobson. 358 pages. 25s. 


the valedictory epistle to Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah with which Mr Wright 
concludes this report on a visit he made 
to the Gold Coast in 1953, he urges the 
Prime Minister to build the Volta River 
scheme out of the Gold Coast’s own 
resources, to avoid dependence on 
Russia as carefully as dependence on 
Britain, to keep clear of corruption, and 
to find “African solutions for African 
problems.” What African solutions may 
be, Mr Wright confesses himself at a 
loss to know, except that they must 
involve a degree of coercion and regi- 
mentation such as even the cruel and 
rapacious British never dated to use; 
but he does give some thought to the 
problems facing an independent Ghana. 
(By 1953, Mr Wright realised, Ghana 
had reached its 1783—all over bar the 
hauling down of the last union jacks.) 

As an American—a coloured writer of 
distinction—Mr Wright was much 
shocked by the poverty of the Gold 
Coast, the main reason for which, of 
course, he laid at the door of the British, 
who, he considered, had milked the 
country instead of developing it as 
America had been- developed. Little 
matters like the productivity of labour, 
the shortage of capital, the narrow basis 
of the economy based on cocoa did not 
enter into the analysis ; the Gold Coast, 
the size of Britain, had only one-tenth 
the inhabitants—which was all the proof 
of exploitation that he, as a Marxist, 
needed. The gold was being taken out, 
as the slaves had been, and that was all 
there was to it. 

But on the problem of African men- 
tality, Mr Wright is more interesting. 
It was not long before he found that, 
though he is of African descent, his own 
mind was western, empirical and scien- 
tific. He found himself out of sympathy 
with ju-ju, with those rogues, the chiefs, 
with African laziness and ignorance, with 
African treatment of women, with tribal 
custom, with African financial morality, 
with almost everything. But he put the 
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blame for most of it on the excessive 
influence of the white overlord, which, 
though it had mercilessly broken tribal 
society (which he disliked) and left a 
void into which the Convention People’s 
party (which he admired) had entered, 
had not offered Africans a satisfying 
existence. Since Mr Wright feels that 
the western way of life is neurotic and 
played out, this is hardly surprising. His 
final plea, therefore, is for a new African 
renaissance, born of the self-confidence 
engendered by African success in driving 
the British out, which shall neither be 
the individualism of the West nor the 
primitive communalism of tribal life— 
which was so fine before the British 
came, but is so irritating to progressive, 
pro-Nkrumah people now. 

In his reactions to modern Africans 
Mr Wright is always interesting and 
sensitive ; but this is, nevertheless, a dis- 
appointing book. One expects it to 
reveal, just because the author is a 
coloured American, an intelligent Ameri- 
can reaction plus something special. In 
fact, one seems to get something less 
than an intelligent American reaction. 
But if Dr Nkrumah can screw the whole 
cost of the Volta scheme out of his elec- 
torate, nobody, it is now clear (and Mr 
Wright may be astonished to learn), will 
be more thankful than: the British tax- 
payer and the Canadian and British 
aluminium companies. Rugged inde- 
pendence, especially, is nowadays con- 
ceded without a struggle. 


Dossier on Saucers 


REPORT ON UNIDENTIFIED 
FLYING OBJECTS. 

By Edward J. Ruppelt. 

Gollancz. 315 pages. 18s. 


AN unidentified flying object is some- 

thing for which the United States 
Air Force can find no rational explana- 
tion. Since the late 1940s, a good many 
UFOs were seen and tracked over the 
United States and a special intelligence 
section was set up to investigate the 
reports. When Mr Ruppelt first became 
involved in the investigation in 1951, 
the project was at its lowest ebb. Official 
ridicule had been poured on “ flying 
saucers” until reputable witnesses 
became so discouraged that they stopped 
reporting phenomena in the sky. How- 
ever, the objects themselves went on 
reappearing with such regularity that 
scepticism gradually changed into a 
suspicion that something was flying that 
could not be explained away in terms of 
weather balloons, meteorological phen- 
omena, optical illusion, reflected lights, 
birds, and so on. All these can and do 
deceive both radar and experienced 
observers, but some UFOs could not by 
any amount of manipulation be fitted 
into any of these categories. But neither 
could Mr Ruppelt’s investigators ever 
get evidence on what they were. 

In 1953 Mr Ruppelt presented a 
dossier on nearly 1,600 reported sight- 
ings to a panel of scientists. Half the 
total had been tracked down with a fair 
degree of certainty to aircraft, balloons, 
etc., and even hoaxes. In 23 per cent 
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of the cases there were’ not enough data 
to reach a conclusion, but there were 
429 cases, or nearly 27 per cent of the 
total, for which no reasonable explana- 
tion could be found. These were genuine 
Unidentified Flying Objects, and by that 
time there were quite a number of 
responsible people prepared to say they 
were genuine spaceships. The scientists 
did not go as far as this, nor does 
Mr Ruppelt. The panel would not 


guess what the UFOs might be, 
but did press for their continued 
investigation. There the matter rests. 


Mr Ruppelt’s account of UFO investiga- 
tions up to 1953, when he left the air 
force, reaches no conclusions and 1s 
written in a palsy-walsy style calculated 
to knock the romance out of saucers and 
their spacemen. It leaves a crawling 
feeling of discomfort, of contact with 
the inexplicable, that more enthusiastic 
believers in saucers have been unable 
to convey. 


Philosophy’s Mortuary 


PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS, AND 
SOCIETY. 

Edited by Peter Laslett. 

Basil Blackweil. 199 pages. 18s. 


T seems rather odd that this collection 
of articles should be introduced by a 
stark editorial assertion that “For the 
moment, anyway, political philosophy is 
dead.” For why go to the trouble of 
laying out the bodies if the editor is 
really convinced that his verdict is 
correct ? Perhaps it was merely the taste 
for tidiness—the publishers’ need to 
make their series on modern philosophy 
comprehensive—which landed Mr Las- 
lett with the embarrassing task of putting 
fiesh on the skeletons in the modern 
philosopher’s cupboard. 

The collection brings out forcibly the 
poverty of modern political philosophy. 
Professor Gallie offers a stimulating 
essay on liberal morality and _ social 
morality ; Professor Oakeshott discurses 
charmingly and  unconvincingly on 
political education ; Mr Weldon analyses 
trivialities with vigorous logic ; and Mr 
Laslett himself takes a brave but wild 
jump into the problems of the “ face to 
face society.” However, most of the 
essays consist of modern treatments of 
well-worn topics. Law, sovereignty, 
natural rights, Plato’s political analogies, 
and, of course, the genera] will, have the 
breath’ of life blown into their dry bones. 
But they are hollow and _= stuffed 
men; they crack at the joints. The 
articles read too much like analytic 
exercises. They convey little feeling for 
the problems which such concepts were 
designed to solve. As Mr Laslett 
remarks, the contributors “ give the feel- 
ing that they have turned their attention 
to politics only because the curriculum 
of their university requires it.” 

For the most part the reader will look 
in vain for any philosophical treatment 
of problems thrown up by recent social 
developments. Equality, planning, the 
welfare state, ideologies, property—all 
such concepts badly need re-examina- 
tion. Yet, so it seems, the philosopher’s 


Owl of Minerva is still flapping dutifully 
over the scene of past problems. _ 

Mr Laslett offers some explanations of 
this regrettable state of affairs. Perhaps 
the development of the social sciences 
has stolen much of the philosopher’s 
ammunition ; perhaps the success of 
Marxism has swamped serious attempts 
to justify political principles. More 
probably logical positivism has killed 
political philosophy. Philosophers have 
had to withdraw from the world and 
re-examine their logical and linguistic 
apparatus. While doing this they have 
stuck up a notice over political philo- 
sophy saying “ Temporarily railed off 
pending examination and repair.” This 
may be so. But Mr Laslett never asks 
whether there is any necessary connec- 
tion between the reluctance of modern 
philosophers to tackle political philo- 
sophy and their ideas about method. Is 
it, after all, merely a passing fashion not 
to think too much or too clearly about 
political concepts ? Mr Laslett thinks 
that there are signs that “our philo- 
sophers ” are “ preparing to take up their 
responsibilities towards political discus- 
sions once more.” His optimism is 
certainly not justified by the samples 
which he serves up in his collection. 


Nobleman-Bishop 


THE PROTESTANT BISHOP. 
By Edward Carpenter. 


Longmans. 411 pages. 35s. 


MONG the signatures to the invita- 

tion to William of Orange in 1688, 
especially important was that of Henry 
Compton, sixth son of the Earl of 
Northampton and Bishop of London. 
His was the only episcopal signature, 
and it demonstrated that the Church of 
England was not unanimously com- 
mitted to the doctrine of non-resistance, 
that shield between the Stuart monarchy 
and revolution. Canon Carpenter has 
done a valuable service in writing the 
life of this nobleman-bishop, who was 
so influential in forming Anglican 
opinion in a period of tension and uncer- 
tainty and who was a colourful and 
controversial figure, twice the favourite 
for the Archbishopric of Canterbury and 
twice frustrated. As a younger son 
Compton first tried the army, but found 
that “preferment, like other things, is 
more easily imagined than compassed.” 
To one in debt and with aristocratic 
connections the Church offered quicker 
and more lucrative rewards. Ordained 
in 1666, he rapidly collected livings. 
Burnet described him unkindly as the 
“property and tool of the Earl of 
Danby”; and it was indeed through 
Danby’s influence that Compton was 
made Bishop of Oxford in 1674 and, a 
year later, Bishop of London. 

But, as Burnet admitted, Compton 
was also “a bold man, an enemy to the 
Papists, and one that would speak and 
act freely.” Compton’s insistence upon 
being allowed to instruct the Princesses 
Mary and Anne in the Anglican faith 
earned for him the hostility of their 
father, the future James II, and may 
have cost him the Archbishopric in 
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1677. His practical bent and his com- 
batant temper fitted him better fo; 
politics and administration than {o; 
theological exposition. “Not ever 
Article in the Thirty-nine,” he remarked 
bluffly, “obliges to an explicit be! 
It is enough for many of them that 1! 
are not opposed.” He led a vigorous 
campaign against Roman Catholicis: 
and worked hard for a common Pr 
testanit front at home and abroad, being 
prepared for a measure of Prayer Boo} 
revision. He was quick to sound the 
alarm against James II, of whom he 
said: “ We have a Prince of another 
religion . . . the least we can expect is 
that he should promote it all he could.” 

James said sourly of Compton that he 
talked more like a colonel than a 
bishop. In 1688 Compton enthusiasti- 
cally acted as he had talked. He 
arranged the flight of Anne, assumed a 
military command, and in captain's 
uniform rode through the streets of 
Oxford with drawn sword. But despite 
his services, and partly because of the 
incongruity of his martial zeal, he was 
again passed over for Canterbury. 
Disappointment made him a disgruntled 
high Tory who helped to sabotage 
comprehension, attacked occasional con- 
formity and supported Dr. Sachevere!l. 
But if resentment made Compton incon- 
sistent, Canon Carpenter’s careful study 
of his diocesan work and his constant 
generosity reveals the pleasanter side of 
this vigorous, conscientious and un- 
subtle aristocrat. Canon Carpenter's 
biography shares with the subject the 
qualities of robustness and shrewdness ; 
in addition it is lit by humour and wide 
scholarship. 


Shorter Notice 


THE ROYAL PARKS OF LONDON. 
By Richard Church with drawings by 
Victor Cooley. 


Ministry of Works Guide Book. He: 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 60 pages 
2s. 6d. 

The “lungs of London,” as Lord 


Chatham used to describe the parks, are 
portrayed here with a freshness which wil! 
be a delight to many users of them. With 
useful maps, imaginative line drawings and 
some reproductions of old prints, this is 
excellent value for half-a-crown. 

The royal parks are the property of the 
Sovereign and they owe their beginnings to 
the hunting zeal of Henry VIII but for 
public access to them all credit must be 
given to the Stuart Kings. Just over a 
hundred years ago management of them 
was handed over to the Office of Works 
and Public Buildings and their expenses 
were transferred to public funds. The 
fashion parades in the parks are no more, 
changing tastes and the _ income-tax 
inspector have thinned out the horse-riders 
in Hyde Park and the cafeterias may seem 
a mundane, although more hygienic, sub- 
stitute for the old custom of “ selling milk 
from a red cow.” But the beauty of the 
parks remains undiminished and Mr: 
Church is a charming guide through them. 
the starting of pell mell (a sort of croquet) 
by Charles II in St James’s Park, his found- 
ing of an aviary near Birdcage Walk ; the 
siting of Clarence Gate to allow Mrs 


Siddons an uninterrupted view of Regent's 
Park—these are the sort of facts which 
enliven Mr Church’s itinerary. 
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There’s much to be thankful for when our farmers have 
gathered in their harvest. Only too often the difference 
between a good year and a bad one depends-on the 
caprice of Nature. We all know how late frost can 
ruin outdoor crops, how rain can mildew ripening fruit, 
and it only needs a heavy thunderstorm to lay low 
acres of corn. 

Consider too how uncertain is the harvest of the sea. Like 
farming, fishing is anything but a mechanical process. 
Despite the latest electronic devices and equipment, it is 
man against the elements in lashing rain and icy waves. 
And worse still, Distant Water fishing grounds are far 
from the comforts of home, well within the Arctic Circle. 
The average fishing voyage takes 21 days. 

To add to these risks, trawlermen can never pre-gauge the 
size of a catch. They can never see their harvest in the 
Same way as the farmer can daily watch his crops. More- 
Over, the trawlerman must use a net, an instrument no 
man has ever studied in operation at normal working 
depth — between 600 feet and 1,500 feet. Also, conditions 





a ship experiences when working at these depths cannot 
be reproduced in tanks on shore. 

Trawling in Distant Waters is indeed a venturesome and 
hazardous undertaking at all times. But consider the 
returns in terms of staple, protein food. In the first half of 
this year, Distant Water Trawlers brought 521,950,940 Ibs. 
of fish into Hull, Grimsby and Fleetwood—54,575,080 Ibs. 
more than last year. That means tasty, first-rate meals for 
you and your family, and thousands of tons: of white-fish 
meal to feed the nation’s livestock. 

Your liking for fish has already raised consumption 
considerably, underlining the fact that, despite the 
difficulties and seasonal price fluctuations, fish is the best 
food bargain there is — the cheapest first-class food 
money can buy. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull/Grimsby / Fleetwood 


THE BRITISH TRAWLERS’ FEDERATION LIMITED 
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The metal that thrives on punishment 
E Steel serves you better when manganese is added 
—because the harder it works, the tougher it gets 

i EveR WATCH a power shovel bite into earth and rock? And amount “cleanses” molten steel and removes impurities. 
ee wonder how the teeth of the steel bucket can endure such A larger amount of manganese makes the steel tougher 

punishment? The amazing answer is that the teeth not only and stronger. 

endure such treatment—they actually get harder because 
: ot FROM ORE TO ALLOY—Transforming raw ores into a 
“a MANGANESE HOLDS THE SECRET—The story behind __. Variety of manganese alloys for the metal-producing indus- 
. this remarkable steel is the unusual metal called manga- tries is one of the many important jobs of the people of 


Union Carbide. 


nese. The hundreds of thousands of tons of manganese 
required each year by steel and other metal-making indus- 


tries are obtained by refining huge quantities of ore that FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
come from mines in widely scattered points across the face Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
oi the globe. how science and industry use the ALLoys, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 


: We.oinc Equipment, and PLastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
ADDED 7O STEEL—All steel contains manganese. A small booklet 1E-9-1, 


Bis UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Lid. SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
AUSTRALIA: one get a yt Ltd. INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Lid, ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A., UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited. — 
Notional Carbon do Brasil, S. A. Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. British Acheson Electrodes Limited. _ 
COLOMBIA: National Corbon Colombia, S. A. NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. ‘an ee we: rows < e mmg 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. + saad acccheaie Sabeeens wb 


HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Inc. Kemet Products Company. 








Union Carbide’s Products include 
SynTHetic Oxcanic Cuemicats ¢ Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries * Nationan Carbons « AcHneson Electrodes 


Union Carine Silicones * Dynel Textile Fibers « Exectromer Alloys and Metals « Haynes STELLITE Alloys 
Union Carsie and Vinyuire Plastics ¢ Line Welding and Cutting Equipment ¢ Preston Anti-Freeze 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Fight for the Senate 


Washington, D.C. 

HE Republicans are making no secret of the fact that 
fi in attempt.ng to regain control of the Senate they are 
facing a mathematically difficult task. They start from a 
tantalisingly close position. The Democrats have a majority 
of only two, 49 seats to 47, which they owe to Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, who was elected in 1950 as a 
Republican and went over to the other side, after an interim 
period as an independent. But the particular contests which 
are being decided this November offer more opportunities 
to the Democrats than to the Republicans. 

Of the ninety-six seats in the Senate thirty-five, and 
possibly thirty-six, have to be filled this year, thirty-two 
because of the normal expiration of six-year terms, three, 
in Kentucky, South Carolina and West Virginia, because of 
vacancies, and one in Texas, where Senator Daniel will 
nearly certainly become Governor. Whether this vacancy 
in a normally safe Democratic seat will be filled by a 
“special election” or by appointment is still uncertain. 
Of the thirty-five seats being contested in November, 
eighteen are held by Democrats, seventeen by Republicans. 
But nine of the Democratic seats are southern and abso- 
lutely safe, and a tenth, Arizona, can probably be added to 
this list, because Senator Carl Hayden has been a member 
of Congress ever since Arizona has been a state and received 
an impressive number of votes in last week’s primary elec- 
tion. 

On the Republican side only five states have been marked 
“safe” on the map, and two of these, Utah and South 
Dakota, with some hesitation. In Utah Senator Bennett, 
who is now seeking a second term, eaptured his seat from a 
Democrat in 1950 but the Democrat held it by personal 
qualities alone, and the state has voted solidly Republican 
in elections since. In South Dakota, a normally safe Re- 
publican stronghold, Senator Francis Case is reported to 
be uneasy about the impact being made by his Democratic 
opponent, a Mr Holum. 

Assuming that these “ safe” seats are indeed safe, the 
Republicans have twelve contests to worry about and the 
Democrats only eight. This probably exaggerates the 
Republican’s handicap. In three of the “doubtful” mid- 
western states, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Iowa, it would take 
a farm revolt of very substantial proportions to shake 


Senators Capehart, Wiley and Hickenlooper. It is difficult . 


to guess what will happen in a fourth, North Dakota, 
because there has just been a complete realignment of local 
political forces, which is bound to strengthen the Demo- 
cratic opposition to Senator Milton Young. 


The main Democratic hopes are concentrated on three 
eastern states, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, 
which were held by the Democrats in the recent past ; one 
midwestern state, Ohio, where their candidate has an 
exceptional flair for capturing votes ; and a western state, 
Colorado, which has a habit of dividing its electoral favours 
between the two parties. 

In Pennsylvania and Connecticut two Republicans who 
are strong supporters of President Eisenhower’s “ progres- 
Sive approach” are in danger: Senator Duff, who won 
Pennsylvania in 1950 by a-margin of three and a half per 
cent of the votes, and Senator Bush, who captured Con- 
necticut from a Democrat in 1952 with only two and a half 
per cent to separate them. Since then, in 1954, the 
Republican state governments have been overthrown in 
both places. There could hardly be a greater contrast 
between the two Democratic challengers. In Connecticut 
Mr Thomas Dodd, a former agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, is concentrating on Communism. He 
denounces Mr Dulles for breaking his electoral promise to 
“liberate ” the captive peoples of Europe, discovers a plot 
to admit the Chinese “reds” to the United Nations 
once the American. elections are over, and calls for the 
arraignment of Russia for a string of war crimes beginning 
with the Katyn massacre. Mr Joseph Clark, the Demo- 
cratic candidate in Pennsylvania, on the other hand, is 
seeking to sustain the impetus of the drive for domestic 
reform that made him the first Democratic mayor of 
Philadelphia for generations. 


* 


The Democrats ought to pick up Maryland, where their 
majority of registered voters increased still further this year, 
and Ohio, where their candidate, the present Governor, Mr 
Frank Lausche, has made a habit of winning. But they 
are capable of fumbling in both. Few Maryland Demo- 
cratic leaders are happy about the unfortunate chain of 
circumstances that has landed them with a demagogic 
pavement contractor, Mr Mahoney, as their standard bearer. 
In past years factional bitterness has repeatedly handed the 
elections on a plate to the Republican minority, but as this 
one approaches the Democrats’ distaste for their own 
candidate could be overborne by their wish to dispose of 
the undistinguished Republican incumbent, Senator John 
Marshall Butler, who was swept in on a McCarthyite wave 
in 1990. 

In Ohio the Democrats’ problem stems from the eccentric 
tactics of their champion, on whose personal drawing power 
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all hope of victory rests. A few weeks ago Mr Lausche 
seemed a certain winner. He had been elected Governor for 
the fifth time in 1954 by a margin of 213,000 votes in the 
same election in which the present Republican Senator, Mr 
Bender, had staggered into the Senate to fill out the rest of 
Mr Taft’s term with a majority of less than 3,000. Mr 
Lausche has a compelling personality, whereas Mr Bender 
is a jovial nonentity. But opinion in Ohio is veering against 
Mr Lausche because of the lengths to which he is prepared 
to go in order to retain Republican votes which he has 
normally received when running for the governorship. 

In Colorado, the western state where the Democrats are 
thought to have their best chance, the result is likely to be 
very close. Two strong candidates, each with his own 
popular following built up over a long period—Mr Dan 
Thornton, the colourful former cowboy who has been the 
Republican Governor of the state, and Mr John Carroll, the 
New Deal Democrat whose third attempt this is to become 
a Senator—are fighting for the inheritance of the retiring 
Republican, Senator Eugene Millikin. 

In addition to these five states the Democrats have a 
chance in three others, Illinois, California and Idaho, in 
which three young political newcomers, Mr Stengel, Mr 
Richards and -Mr Church, are challenging Republican 
Senators. In California, where the Democrats always lose— 
although they have now 800,000 more registered voters— 
because of their inability to produce leaders, they for once 
have a candidate who is fighting an efficient campaign. Mr 
Stengel!’s chances in Illinois against Senator Dirksen have 
been improved by a scandal in the Republican state adminis- 
tration, while Mr Church, who could not normally expect 
to win in Idaho, could benefit from the growing feeling 
among the Republicans of that state that their McCarthyite 
Senator, Mr Welker, may not be their best advertisement. 

Republicans have to ward off the attacks in all, or almost 
all, these areas and make gains themselves in the small 
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group of states where epportunity offers. Their best pros 
pects seems to be in New York and Kentucky, wher 


- victories for Mr Jacob Javits and Mr John Sherman Coope: 


would not merely add precious votes to the Republican 
total but would supply much needed leadership to the 
Eisenhower wing of the party in the Senate. But Mr Javit: 
faces strong frontal opposition from the Democratic mayo: 
of New York City, Mr Wagner, while being obliged 1 
guard his rear from harassing fire from the extreme Repub- 
lican right. In Kentucky Mr Cooper has to fight against a 
habitual Democratic majority, but should be helped by the 
mutual detestation between the Democrat’s Governor and 
their senatorial candidate. 


* 


But it may well be in the Pacific northwest, where 
problems of natural resources and hydro-electric power pro- 
vide the main issues, that the control of the Senate will be 
determined. President Eisenhower’s immediate entourage 
was responsible for pressing two strong Republican candi- 
dates into this battle, Governor Langlie of Washington and 
Mr McKay, who was Governor of Oregon before he was 
Secretary of the Interior. Mr Langlie’s prospects have been 
dimmed by the vote in the primary election last week. 
While neither he nor the incumbent Democrat, Senator 
Magnuson, was opposed in his party’s primary, 138,000 
more people turned out to express loyalty to the Senator 
than did the same for his opponent. On the other hand, 
the fight in Oregon is likely to be very close and extremely 
bitter, since the Republicans intend to bring every available 
resource to the task of punishing Senator Morse for desert- 
ing the party. 

Finally, there are three other states in which, despite the 
odds against them, the Republicans might be able to scrape 
up extra senatorial votes. Mr Thruston Morton, who is 
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In South Carolina ond Kentucky 
both seats ore being contested 





SEATS AT STAKE THIS YEAR 
GEM Sofe Republicans (5) 
Doubtful Republicans (12) 


COMPOSITION OF PRESENT SENATE 
AFTER 1954 ELECTIONS 


Democrats - 49 + Republicans - 47 





There are two Senators from each state. 
* One-third must be re-elected every two 
years. when any vacancies must also be 
filled. Senators are chosen by all the 
voters in the state. 

Some of the seats listed as doubtful 
are obviously safer than others. In 
several cases the personalities of the 
candidates may prove decisive or the 
outcome may hinge on special local 
conditions. But the map shows why 
political experts believe that next Novem- 
ber the Democrats are more likely to 
hold or improve their present edge in 
the Senate than are the Republicans to 
gain a majority. 

The assignment is, however, based on 
estimates of relative party strength as 
shown in recent state-wide elections. 
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running for the second Kentuckian seat, might be carried 
in on the coat tails of Mr Eisenhower and Mr Cooper ; and, 
with the help of the Democratic feud in Nevada, the Demo- 
cratic Senator there faces strong opposition from the 
igorous young Republican who holds the state’s only seat 
in the House of Representatives. Finally, the number of 
enemies made by the indiscreet young Democratic candi- 
date in West Virginia, Governor Marland, has led the local 
Republicans to suppose that this normally Democratic state 
may restore to Washington Mr Chapman Revercomb, an 
arch conservative, an isolationist and the state’s only 
previous Republican Senator. 


< 


Endorsement from Labour 


AST week the general board of the American Federation 
L of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations 
overwhelmingly endorsed Mr Stevenson and Senator 
Kefauver for the coming elections. But this endorsement 
which, in theory, is taken to express or influence the senti- 
ments of some fifteen million workers, in practice signifies 
much less. The action of the general board ratified an earlier 
vote by the executive council of the AFL-CIO. Urged on 
by Mr Reuther, the council endorsed the Democratic candi- 
dates by 17 votes to §, but among the dissenters were the 
presidents of the two largest unions in the federation—Mr 
Beck of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Mr 
Hutcheson of the Brotherhood of Carpenters. Another 
opposition vote was cast by Mr Randolph, head of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, and this may express the disappoint- 
ment of many Negroes at the Democratic party’s evasive 
attitude towards civil rights. The total membership of the 
unions whose heads opposed an endorsement for Mr Steven- 
son is about 2.5 million. 

There is much evidence to suggest that endorsement by 
the leadership of the AFL-CIO will not bring with it the 
rest of organised labour. Both the AFL and the CIO, which 
were at that time separate and rival bodies, supported Mr 
Stevenson in 1952. But an estimated 39 per cent of 
organised labour voted individually for General Eisenhower. 
Earlier this summer, moreover, the Gallup poll indicated 
that §6 per cent of union members would favour Mr Eisen- 
hower this November. The Democratic platform’s unequi- 
vocal stand against the Taft-Hartley labour law, the rising 
cost of living, the efforts of the AFL-CIO’s committee on 
political education and Mr Stevenson’s personal campaign 
in key industrial areas will no doubt reduce this figure. But 
Republican strategists seem justified in asserting that many 
American workers will disregard the recommendations of 
their unions and support an Administration with which they 
associate record employment and a high level of prosperity. 

Endorsement by organised labour counts more heavily in 
local and congressional elections. In crucial states such as 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, the unions’ capacity to give 
financial support to “ friendly ” candidates and to get out 
the vote can secure the margin of victory. The AFL-CIO 
are trying to raise $3 million for a campaign fund to educate 
voters and assist individual candidates—only a few of whom 
will be Republicans friendly to labour. Much of the money 
is collected from union members and this raises legal pro- 
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blems which a number of Republicans have long been 
anxious to investigate. When the Senate subcommittee on 
elections met this week, Senator Curtis of Nebraska pro- 
mised to look into the matter. 


It’s Dearer by Rail 


HE full-scale inquiry by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission into the accounting procedures of the railway 
companies may bring fundamental changes in the structure 
of both passenger fares and freight rates. In essence, the 
argument concerns the allocation of overhead costs between 
freight and passenger services. On the present basis, 
enforced by the ICC, the railways show a large and chronic 
deficit on their passenger operations, offset by a healthy 
profit on the carriage of freight, especially coal. The coal 
shippers and other big users of rail freight argue that they 
are being charged at an inordinately high level to subsidise 
huge passenger deficits incurred through inefficient opera- 
tion. The contrary view is that the passenger services are 
being forced to bear a heavy share of overhead costs which 
would have to be incurred even if the passenger services 
were completely abandoned, and that part, at least, of the 
deficit on passenger operations is thus a book-keeping 
illusion. 

While the ICC has been considering this debate in 
leisurely fashion, the railways in the east of the United 
States have brought matters to a head by requesting per- 
mission to raise both passenger fares and freight rates. The 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania and four other eastern 
railways have applied for a spectacular increase of 45 per 
cent in first class fares, which would raise the cost of first 
class rail travel in most cases well above the equivalent air 
fare. This has been interpreted as a disguised move by the 
railways to divest themselves completely of their unprofit- 
able de luxe operations, on which the six railways in 
question lose $47 million a year, but the railways claim that 
they are merely raising fares to cover operating expenses 
which at present run 48 per cent above revenues. Com- 
muters on the New York Central’s suburban services also 
face sharply increased fares. Long distance third-class fares 
will be raised as well if the ICC approves, but only by 
5 per cent, as this traffic is more profitable. Finally, the 
New York Central has decided to lease or sell some 700 of 
its most uneconomic stations, ranging from small halts 
where no tickets are sold at all to large terminal buildings 
such as that in Detroit. 

Freight rates throughout the United States were raised 
by 6 per cent last March, after a combined application to 
the ICC by all the railway companies. Since then the steel 
strike and higher labour costs have lowered profits on 
freight operations, especially in the east, and a further round 
of substantial wage increases is expected to follow from 
the present negotiations with railway employees which are 
being conducted under the threat of a national rail strike. 
The eastern railways have, therefore, informed the com- 
mission that they will ask for a further rise. But on this 
occasion they may be supported neither by their colleagues 
in the southern and western United States, where revenues 
from freight are more satisfactory, nor by those eastern 
companies that specialise in the profitable hauling of coal. 
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Creditworthy Consumers 


ONSUMER credit, which consists mainly of borrow- 

ing on hire purchase agreements, has been given a 
certificate of respectability by President Eisenhower who 
said at a recent press conference that he did not consider 
it too high. Mr Stevenson, and others who feel that the 
volume of consumer credit outstanding is at a dangerous 
level, are finding it difficult to justify their fears. In July 
the total of hire purchase credit rose, for the fifth month 
in succession, to a new record of over $29 billion ; other 
personal loans and charge accounts in department stores 
amounted to a further $8 billion. More than $15 billion— 
over half of all the borrowing on hire purchase—is incurred 
on motor cars, and in spite vf the decline in sales this year, 
borrowing to buy new automobiles has continued to rise. 

Many American economists still argue that this heavy 
debt could, if incomes fall, aggravate a depression. But 
even at the level of $37 billion, credit outstanding is equiva- 
lent to less than 10 per cent of the national income. This, 
the President and his advisers feel, is not an unhealthily 
high proportion. Mass production demands mass means of 
financing purchases if high output rates are to be main- 
tained, and the severity of the recent decline in employment 
in such areas as Detroit has clearly been mitigated by the 
extensive use of credit facilities to stimulate the sales of 
new cars. Repossessions of automobiles from borrowers 
who fail to keep up their instalment payments have been 
surprisingly low ; surveys show that the use of instalment 
credit is concentrated in the middle income groups, 
especially among young families with the expectation of 
higher incomes ; and experience suggests that heavy debtors 
continue to buy new goods on hire purchase as they gradu- 
ally pay off their debts. Over half of all American families 
with incomes between $3,000 and $7,500 a year owe money 
on hire purchase agreements—a sign that consumer credit 
has lost its stigma and become socially acceptable. 

But to the Federal Reserve, which is applying a squeeze 
to ward off inflation, consumer credit may appear danger- 
ously immune to monetary control. The higher interest 
rates paid by the finance companies for their funds have 
been passed on to the customers, but new borrowing is 
still running ahead of repayments, and the 1957 automobile 
models, which are about to be unveiled, will give it added 
impetus. If the rise becomes too sharp President Eisen- 
hower may remember his request, made at the beginning 
of 1956, for a study of consumer credit to determine whether 
it should be more directly controlled. 


Calm on the Potomac 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST week, when headlines told of racial violence in the 
South, white and Negro school children in Washington 
quietly re-entered their classrooms to begin their third year 
together. Immediately after May, 1954, when the Supreme 
Court banned racial segregation in publicly financed schools, 
the District of Columbia’s Board of Education, reinforced 
by President Eisenhower’s wish that the nation’s capital 
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should serve as a “ model,” acted on a plan to begin desi .:, 
gation in the following term. This was a formidable 
taking in view of the highly inadequate and unequal | 

ties of the existing dual school system and the fac: 
coloured children considerably outnumbered white. S. ..-. 
the revolution has produced no major disturbances. Bu): 
pressures have seriously widened the cracks that were al). jy 
there in the school structure and could result in ser: 
educational handicaps for the generation now in. 

Before September, 1954, Washington had two schoo! 
systems, not by statute, but because congressional app:o- 
priations designated funds separately for the white and 
coloured schools. While white schools operated below capa- 
city, coloured school enrolment grew from 36 per cent 
twenty years ago to 65 per cent this year. Consequently, 
Negro schools became seriously overcrowded and under- 
staffed and the growing disparity had not been assessed 
owing to the separate testing of the two systems. By the 
early 1950s, the impracticability of this situation, combined 
with the post-war economic and social evolution of Washing- 
ton’s Negroes, had forced even some observers with segrega- 
tionist sympathies to realise that integration must eventually 
come. But, neither the necessary money to equalise condi- 
tions nor a definitive plan for integration was produced in 
time, and after September, 1954, harassed teachers found 
themselves instructing simultaneously some forty or fifty 
white and Negro pupils, ranging from the highly privileged 
to the destitute and from the near moron to the genius. 
Even the simplest communication in such classes 1s 
extremely time consuming, 


* 


Last March, the results of the first series of uniform tes's 
conducted in the desegregated schools leaked to the press. 
They revealed a startling lag in the achievement of the 
students. With Negroes, on an average, lagging behind 
whites, almost 1,800 of the city’s 4,000 roth grade (16 year 
old) children were four years or more behind in arithmetic, 
and more than a thousand were as bad in reading. Subse- 
quent tests have shown that the average level of children in 
most Washington grades is from several months to two years 
below national standards. In order to achieve more homo- 
geneous classes, a “ four-track” plan is being tried experi 
mentally in the roth grade this year. It divides each class. 
according to ability, into groups studying one of four 
curricula ; “ honours,” “college preparatory,” “‘ general 
and “ basic.” Combined with stiffer standards for promotion 
the new system may solve many practical problems, but '1 
has also been accused of restoring segregation by educ: 
tional achievement. 

The handling of the difficult revolution in Washington 
has been criticised both for being too “ gradual” and fo: 
being too precipitous. Owing to the uneven distribution 0: 
the races throughout the city, many schools are still pr 
ponderantly white or coloured. Desegregation has beer 
slowed down by a controversial “ option plan” intended ‘ 
promote stability and continuity. It allows children ' 
remain in the school where they were in September, 1954 
until they graduate to the next level in the educationa: 
system. In schools with a high proportion of Negroc: 
considerable “ policing” by the faculty has been necessary. 
Negroes moving from the more authoritarian coloured 
schools into the freer atmosphere of the white schools are 
said to “let off steam,” but few serious problems have 
developed. Police records show a definite rise in minor 


» se 
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“ racial incidents.” According to the chief of police, how- 
ever, few of these involve the schools themselves. 

Recent sociological studies reveal that many children 
experience varying depths of unhappiness and dissatisfac- 
tion, in the process of adjusting to racial integration. This 
can affect both their scholastic performance and their social 
status and can seriously lower morale. But at the same 
time, considerable evidence has been found to support the 
view that segregationist instincts give way when strongly 
challenged by such ideals as respect for law and order. 


A newspaper poll indicated at the time of the Supreme. 


Court decision that §2 per cent of the white population 
of the District of Columbia was opposed to desegregation. 
So far as is known, this attitude has not changed funda- 
mentally, but has become one of acceptance and “ make 
the best of it.” j 

Today the moral initiative appears to be with the advo- 
cates of integration who have forced their opponents into 
defending segregation on the grounds of expediency. This 
week a congressional subcommittee has opened extensive 
public hearings on alleged lowered school standards and 
increased juvenile delinquency in Washington. Dominated 
by what the Washington Post calls the “ arriére-garde 
Southern thinkers,” the investigation has been denounced 
in advance as “ propaganda.” Since the early part of the 
summer the subcommittee’s chief counsel, a former 
“hatchet man” for a notorious southern political machine, 
has interviewed almost 400 people on all phases of the 
school situation. The first polite session on Wednesday, with 
the chairman of the Board of Education and school princi- 
pals as witnesses, focused on the problems of integration. 
The counsel of the committee pointed to the rise in operat- 
ing Costs since desegregation and brought out the fact that in 
predominantely coloured schools 65 per cent of eighth grade 
pupils were three to four years behind in reading skill com- 
pared with 12 per cent in mainly white schools. Witnesses 
were questioned about “ native abilities” of both races, 
retarded students and the exodus of white families from 
certain districts. In general, it was felt that progress was 
being made but that more preparation, more teachers and 
better facilities were essential for eventual success. 


The New Stevenson 


Washington, D.C. 
AST week the “ new Stevenson” was unveiled on televi- 
sion at a cost of $280,000 for half an hour. It was a 
“ saturation broadcast” of a Democratic party rally at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, which meant that, however much 
the viewer turned the knob, he kept coming to Mr Steven- 
son. Most people who saw the show agreed that it was a 
flop. Certainly, Mr Stevenson worked hard at not being an 
intellectual. He staged his speech in what is for him the 
least congenial of settings—a mob of ten thousand banner 
waving enthusiasts, most of whose hands he had previously 
had to shake. He avoided wit and allowed himself only one 
clumsy bit of humour. He mispronounced élite as “ e-light ” 
and read a dictionary definition of it, thus demonstrating to 
tural viewers, who are supposed to dislike him as an intel- 
lectual “city slicker,” that the word and its concept are 
strangers to his vocabulary. 
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Few people will blame Mr Stevenson for dropping the 
rapier for the bludgeon. Most of his difficulties last week 
were due to bad stage The camera angles 
exaggerated instead of concealing his lack of inches. He was 
frequently caught out by that terrible trap, the teleprompter, 
the cameras fixing mercilessly on the desperate, hunted look 
in his eyes as he lost track of his artfully penned phrases on 
the concealed screen. But part of the problem is that the 
Democratic candidate is his own speech writer. He is not 
a good one, if the test of a speech is its suitability for the 
speaker rather than its readability in the collected works. 
Mr Stevenson has neither the vocal resonance nor the 
breathing control to make effective play of the lengthy and 
delicately orchestrated sentences that he composes. 

Exhausted by his handshaking and worried about his text, 
Mr Stevenson looked to the television viewers like the 
unhappiest of men. With President Eisenhower’s health as 
one of the main issues, the Democratic challenger looked 
in much worse condition than his opponent. This is not, 
in fact, a correct impression. The “new Stevenson” is 
much more effective in person than he has been so far on 
television. When he arrived at his headquarters in Washing- 
ton last week he came with a springy step, a glad hand and 
a ready smile, to demonstrate that he was a “ proper 
fighter.” 

Although some of his admirers are afraid that he will 
wear himself out too early in the campaign, Mr Stevenson’s 
whirlwind start has built up enthusiasm inside the party 

» organisation. Since the Democrats are the majority party 

the task is not to convert Republicans but to inspire Demo- 
crats to revert to their normal allegiance and come out and 
vote. In the course of doing this Mr Stevenson has made 
only one major concession to expediency: his indication, in 
qualified terms, that he might end conscription. The excuse 
that is being made for him is that he had received word that 
Mr Eisenhower was going to do this himself on the eve of 
the election. 


Old Soldiers Gather 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


N spite of a steady decline in membership and prestige, 
the American Legion, which recently held its annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles, reaffirmed the very policies that are 
causing it to lose influence. With a minimum of debate, the 
3,200 delegates adopted resolutions expressing the Legion’s 
distrust of the United Nations and international alliances, 
opposing the admission of Communist China to the United 


. Nations and attacking the controversial Fund for the 


Republic. 

Since the second world war, the American Legion has 
become more and more of a political organisation. Nomin- 
ally its main emphasis is still on problems affecting ex- 
servicemen, but it is now devoting increasing attention to 
general political questions. And the convention clearly 
demonstrated that xenophobia is becoming a permanent part 
of the Legion’s personality. But if the delegates were in 
complete unanimity on all political questions, there was 
some debate on organisational affairs. A fight between a 
group within the Legion, the “ 40 et 8,” and the national 
executive committee was resolved, after heated bickering, 
in favour of the committee. In spite of the “ unhealthy and 
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most discouraging ” drop in membership, peacetime service- 
men are still not considered eligible for the Legion, and the 
committee was overwhelmingly sustained in refusing to 
delete a “ Caucasians only ” clause from the Legion’s con- 
stitution. When it came to their proper affairs, the delegates 
advocated increases in pensions for disabled ex-servicemen, 
the establishment of a pension system for all needy veterans 
over 65 years of age and compulsory military service. 

The resolutions on foreign policy, the informal discussions 
on the floor of the convention, the boos for Mr Adlai 
Stevenson, the sentiments in favour of states rights expressed 
by Legion leaders—all combined to create an image of an 
organisation oriented towards the right wing of the Repub- 
lican party. Whatever more liberal forces may once have 
existed within the Legion, are now either silent or gone. 
For the Legion has had to pay for its policy of expressing 
views on issues not directly related to veterans’ affairs. 
Many legionnaires have left, offended by the intemperate 
manner in which the Legion has attacked all who dis- 
agreed with it. 

Formerly, the American Legion’s self-adopted role as the 
guardian of the nation’s virtues went without serious 
challenge. But now it represents little more than ten per 
cent of American veterans, and its demands are not as 
quickly accepted by either the legislature or the press. Since 
its recent national commanders have been almost totally 
indistinguishable from each other, less and less attention is 
being paid to their utterances. The newly elected head of 


the Legion is Mr Wilbur Daniel ; his military service con-, 


sisted of only a short period in basic training, and he appears 
to differ in no way from his predecessors. 

It is reported that there are some elements within the 
leadership of the Legion who are greatly concerned with its 
present course and threatened decline. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether very much can be changed in the fore- 
seeable future. The permanent staff obviously makes many 
of the decisions, and seems committed to an outmoded 
brand of isolationism while the conventions appear neither 
willing nor capable of charting a new course. The over- 
whelming majority of the 2.8 million legionnaires seem quite 
happy to leave matters of policy in the hands of their present 
leaders. The delegates, for their part, are content with 
marching in parades, listening to Mr Nixon, sightseeing 
and purchasing medals—marking their attendance at the 
convention—to pin on to their overseas caps. 


Strike Against Income Tax 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALT LAKE CITY 


HE refusal of Mr Bracken Lee, the Republican 

Governor of Utah, to pay income tax to the federal 
government is only one, although the most colourful, of a 
number of recent protests against this tax. But his is based 
on rather unusual grounds. Mr Lee, who was defeated last 
week in his bid for re-nomination, contends that it is 
unconstitutional for the federal government to use tax 
moneys to aid foreign nations. He filed his tax return last 
January, but did not enclose the money he owed, except for 
the payment due on his salary as Governor. Thus he hopes 
to force a court test of his claim that there is no provision 
anywhere in the Constitution granting the United States 
government the right to appropriate public funds for the 
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support of foreign countries. He insists that he will go to 
the Supreme Court if necessary to prove his case. The 
Secretary of the Treasury in Washington replied that the 
government would “ proceed in the usual manner to collec; 
the taxes,” and federal agents have attached Governor [cc's 
bank account. 

Mr Lee’s stand is a reminder that isolationism is poy 
altogether a dead issue in America, particularly in the areas 
which are geographically remote from Washington and cur 
off by mountains or plains from the sea and the world a: 
large. His defiance has also a flavour of the independent 
philosophy of the old frontier days. But the fact that his 
revolt seems to be inspired more by dislike of foreign aid 
than by hostility to the federal income tax as such has 
eliminated some potential sympathisers who think Mr Le 
would have a stronger case if he had withheld payment of 
federal tax on his income as a State Governor. They believe 
that there is constitutional wagrant, based on the doctrine 
of “reciprocal immunity,” for challenging the federal 
government’s right to tax a salary paid to a state official. 

Meanwhile, Mr Lee is receiving aid and comfort from 
a responsible quarter—Mr Coleman Andrews, who resigned 
not long ago as Collector of Internal Revenue, the country’s 
chief tax official. Mr Andrews has spoken out strongly to 
the embarrassment of his former colleagues in Washing- 
ton, against what he terms the “ iniquitous ” federal income 
tax. He has also taken to the lecture platform .o spread his 
doctrine that income tax at present levels is both unfair and 
an encouragement to evasion, particularly in the higher 
income brackets. He argues that . 


if Congress ever allowed the Revenue Service to have 
enough money for all-out enforcement of the income tax, 
the demand for repeal would become so great within a 
year that it would be irresistible. 


Governor Lee is a less effective advocate. An address 
before the New York City Rotary Club drove a number of 
listeners away before the end. But he has a small, scattered, 
but very vocal following of wealthy citizens, including some 
of the Texas oil millionaires, who helped to underwrite 
Senator McCarthy’s earlier belligerency. He is also one of 
the idols of a Californian group dedicated to the abolition 
of the income tax. Unlike Mr Andrews, who refuses to 
say what he wants as a substitute, Governor Lee favours 4 
return to state responsibility for local affairs and believes 
the states should contribute their proportional share of 
money to the federal government for its running expenses 

Meanwhile, however, the mounting public discontent 
over heavy income taxes is being reflected in Congress. A 
proposal for putting a top limit on it was discussed during 
the last session. The alternative method of raising revenue 
which is most favoured—this does not mean that it is like! 
to be enacted—is some form of much stiffer sales, or exci 
tax. At present personal income taxes are bringing in about 
$35 billion a year and corporate income taxes another $2 
billion, out of a total national revenue of $68 billion. 

The issue in Governor Lee’s position was blurred by ! 
long-standing and very vocal criticism of President Eise: 
hower, whom he calls a “ New Dealer,” with the thundero 
approval of his audiences of mining and cattle men. Bu! 
his isolationism and his opposition to the President stimu 
lated strong resistance to him in Utah, and this brought 0° 
his downfall. Mr Lee’s supporters regret that there was ! 
chance of his income tax case being tried before the ele: 
tions, for they believe that his stand would have endearc 
him to the voters. 


- 
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AND AFFILIATES IN 24 COUNTRIES 


SAUDI ARABIA 


SINGAPORE 


3,500 sankinc coRRESPONDENTs # e™~>ur" 


VENEZUELA 


From A to V—from Argentina, round the world 
and back again to Venezucla, wherever trade 
flourishes, you will find a branch of the First 
National City Bank. 

The extensive organization of the First National 
City Bank offers an important service based on a 
network of sixty-six overseas branches, offices and 
affiliates covering the whole globe. Completing 
the system, and ensuring up-to-the-minute news of 
world market conditions, are banking correspon- 
dents in every major centre of commerce— three 
thousand five hundred of them. 

The experience and resources ofsuch an organiz- 
ation are clearly invaluable to the businessman 
with foreign interests. Wherever your interests lie, 
it will be very well worth while consulting our 
London offices. You will find our staff experienced 


and most anxious to help. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices—City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.I 


REP. OF PANAMA 


OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 
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American 
Politics 
baffle you? 


Most of us find it hard to understand their real significance. The 
United States, so integral to our own security and prosperity, 
can often seem the most foreign and mysterious of our allies. 
You have certainly heard of THE REPORTER, the liberal 
fortnightly which has brought a new dimension to American 
journalism, Through its treatment of politics, American and 
international: through its insight into the changing patterns of 
American life and work: through its wit and good temper, THE 
REPORTER has become, in only seven years, one of the most 
respected journals of fact and opinion in the free world. 

Now you can buy it here in Britain. 

This week’s issue contains special reports on the developing 
Suez crisis by British, European and American journalists. 
The ensuing issues will closely follow the Election Campaign. 
Ask your local newsagent for a copy or a subscription. If you 
have any difficulty write to 


TRANSWORLD CIRCULATION COMPANY, 
PARK ROYAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.ro. 


THE REPORTER 


2/- each fortnight or 
j6|- a year 
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One man helped this confectionery firm 
to overcome invoicing delays 





Bensons’ deliveries sometimes had fo 
wait for invoices—but the Burroughs 
man, Mr. R. Sudall, was able to suggest 
a quicker system using Burroughs Sensi- 
matic accounting machines. 


Bensons Confectionery Ltd., of Bury, have a large home and export 
trade in toffees and boiled sweets. Last year deliveries were hindered 
because loaded vans were kept back while invoices were being pre- 
pared. More staff were put on the work, but there were still delays 
during peak periods. 

Bensons contacted Burroughs, who sent one of their team of 
accounting experts— Mr. R. Sudall. Together with Bensons’ accoun- 
tants he made a thorough analysis and suggested a system using two 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines. 

Now, these machines prepare invoices in one operation direct from 
travellers’ orders—and accumulate the grand total of all invoices. 
Each machine prepares 30 to 40 invoices an hour, and loads now go 
out as fast as they can be packed. Bensons are already coping with a 
50°, increase in activity, and anticipate further orders through their 
prompt deliveries. 
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WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS 


If you have an accounting problem, the Burroughs 
man can help you. He is an expert on modern account- 
ing systems, and well able to work with your accoun- 
tants or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ world-wide 
experience, he will make a full analysis and suggest the 
most economical, workable solution. If he thinks no 
change advisable, he will say so; if he does recommend 
a change, he will make a detailed plan and help you get 
it working smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man 
you're committed to nothing. His advice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest range of busi- 
ness machines. You'll find your local Burroughs office 
in the telephone book. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE €;jurroughs MAN | 
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The World Overseas 








South of Khartoum 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE SOUTHERN SUDAN 


YEAR after the mutiny, the southern Sudan remains 
A acutely anxious and suspicious. Although a few 
southerners regret their excesses, a bitter martyrology has 
developed around the trials which followed. A steady 
succession of incidents maintains the tension: a scare about 
attempted political murder at Nzara, the industrial centre of 
the Zande development scheme ; outbreaks of shooting at 
Yei ; raids in search of some of the 150 mutineers still at 
large, and an attack on a respected southern citizen by three 
northern policemen at Juba, where armed soldiers and police 
are said by a reputable witness to “ do 


and by accepting in principle the recommendations of the 
recent ministerial committee on the south, the new govern- 
ment has shown that it recognises the urgency of the situa- 
tion. Many officials both at Khartoum and in the south have 
a deep concern for the area, and a few have grasped its wider 
significance as a bridge between Africa and the Middle East. 
It remains to be seen to what extent they are able to imple- 
ment the committee’s recommendations and whether these 
will suffice to restore confidence. A new government organ, 
probably under the Minister of the Interior and linked with 
a committee drawn from various mini- 





what they want ” after dark. 

Southern leaders feel that effective 
political freedom is non-existent and that 
the elections in February may mean 
little. The conviction (quashed on 
appeal) of the outspoken yet able and 
sincere moderate, Sayed Stanislous. 
Paysama, on a charge of criminal intimi- 
dation was received throughout the south 
as damning evidence of bad faith ; and he 
has not been reinstated in his cabinet 
post. Above all, in an area in which 
modern communications are extremely 
scanty, rumours spread and become 
wildly distorted, while few if any 
northern officials seem to venture much 
beyond the towns or highways. Among 
the Azande the cotton crop was harvested |, 








stries, is to accelerate the development of 
backward areas. Its head will have a 
Status equivalent to that of a provincial 
governor, but whether he is to have exe- 
cutive or merely advisory powers has yet 
to be decided. Southerners—and this is 
perhaps the most important recom- 
mendation—will be appointed to 
administrative posts, such as those of 
assistant governors of the three southern 
provinces, and will be recruited into an 
integrated army and police force. 

The government at Khartoum is beset 
with many problems : the Nile waters 
dispute, currency requirements, the 
constitutional question, not to mention 
the general ferment of the Middle East. 
The intractable problem of the south 








energetically, but at Nzara a good deal of 

expensive machinery remains idle, and there is as yet no pro- 
vision for training southerners in higher paid jobs, although 
many people feel that they would be just as competent 
as northerners. Federation, imperfectly understood or 
generally equated with a virtual—if gradual—severance of 
ties with the north, has become the rallying cry for articu- 
late southerners, including the extremists, who feel and 
privately declare, as elsewhere in Africa, that freedom from 
the “ oppressor” must be gained at whatever cost to devel- 
opment. 

There are indeed curious carry-overs ftom “ imperialist ” 
days. Southerners can be heard to say “ They (meaning 
northerners) are quite different in Khartoum”; while 
northerners observe with pity and contempt “ They don’t 
know how to live down here.” They also freely say—though 
colour is not the whole reason — “I would not let my 
daughter marry one of these people.” 

By deciding to publish the report of the board of enquiry 


might easily be left to drift into 
the background, and the benevolent intentions of 
Khartoum and the more senior officials could continue 
to be swamped by the attitude of lower grade northern 
officials and merchants. The Christian missionaries 
provide a convenient scapegoat for failure in the 
south ; they are blamed for anti-Muslim prejudices, although 
southern Muslims are among the most outspoken and bitter 
critics of Khartoum. 

Federation is generally dismissed as impracticable in view 
of the strong tribal feuds of the south and its ultimate 
financial dependence on the profits of the Ghezira scheme. 
It is possible that southern leaders and their people might 
be persuaded to accept a policy of developing local govern- 
ment and increased administration by southerners (for what 
would be4ost in efficiency would certainly be gained in con- 
fidence), and they might agree to postpone decision on a 
federal scheme for five or ten years. The 1955 mutiny 
may eventually prove to have been a salutary shock, suffi- 
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cient to make this solution acceptable to the north. At 
present, however, it represents only a tragedy that has left 
an intensified legacy of distrust—the most serious obstacle 
to the emergence of a united and prosperous Sudan. 


Reunion of Laos 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY 


IN VIENTIANE 


AOS has made ‘ own peculiar contribution to ideological 
 ppraatoe “Our country,” its prime minister, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, has now said, “ has no intention of join- 
ing any block, even the neutralist block.” ‘‘ Neutrality,” he 
elaborated, “is more neutral than neutralism,” adding that 
his country aspired to be the Switzerland of the Far East. 
This understandable, indeed praiseworthy, aim is compli- 
cated by Laos’s geographical nearness to communist China, 
and by the prime minister’s eagerness to receive economic 
aid from all and sundry in order to begin the long process 
of modernising this delightfully unmodern country. But 
the acceptance of foreign aid and the preservation of com- 
plete neutrality are uneasily reconcilable. There is only one 
Switzerland, and the attainment of Swissness involves 
sacrifices. 

' Agreement was reached last month in Laos whereby the 
illegal occupation of the two northern provinces of Phong 
Saly and Sam Neua by the pro-communist Pathet Lao was 
ended in exchange for the return of the dissidents to the 
national fold. The agreement was achieved because the 
Pathet Lao decided to want it, although a tribute must be 
paid to the very efficient International Control Commission, 
whose activities had an undoubted catalytic effect on the 
slow processes of conciliation. It had been clear for some 
months that the communists wanted to make a change in 
Laos. They realised that continued occupation of the two 
northern provinces was simply driving the Royal Laotian 
government into the western camp, and that their complaint 
that the failure to hold elections to unify Vietnam was a 
breach of the 1954 Geneva agreement could always be very 
reasonably parried with the charge that what they were 
doing in Laos was equally illegal. On top of all this, the 
Pathet Lao themselves were increasingly weary of being 
cooped up in the mountains and jungles, and many doubt- 
less wished to return to a more civilised existence. Thus it 
seems to have dawned on all ranks on the communist side 
that the communist revolution in Laos would never be 
achieved in this way, and a much better tactic was to com- 
bine the advantages to be derived from a profitable agree- 
ment with the glory of being the good boys of South East 
Asia. 

The reward was twofold: an increase in Laotian 
neutralism, and the dissemination of Pathet Lao elements 
throughout the Laotian body politic. In exchange for the 
reversion of the two provinces to its authority, the royal 
government has promised to form a government of national 
union—in which Pathet Lao leaders will presumably serve— 
and to hold supplementary elections throughout the king- 
dom to increase the membership of the National Assembly, 
in which Pathet Lao candidates will undoubtedly win seats. 
Some western observers fear that this will lead inevitably to 
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communist subversion of the regime. Indeed, some have 
found more cause for flurry in the observance of the Gene 
agreement in Laos than in the breach. It is doubtful 
whether this gloomy view is justified. 

There is no question of Laos “ moving out of the western 
camp,” as some would have it, for the simple reason that 
it never was in it. The Royal Laotian government was 
temporarily, and artificially, aligned with the West on 
account of the open fighting which was going on with th 
Pathet Lao forces, and the interference from the communis: 
across the frontier in North Vietnam. The fighting ended, 
the reversion of Laos to its natural neutrality is entirely to 
be expected. The Laotian delegation which recently visited 
Peking, in a cordial atmosphere which has disturbed some 
people, made no pronouncements which would not 
expected from any small neutral country making contact 
with a large neighbour. No provision has yet been made 
for economic aid from China, and the Laotian prime 
minister recently stated that his country wished to continue 
receiving American aid, which is running at the rate of 
about $50 million a year. The present attitude of Laotian 
leaders to Seato is that they do not object to its protection 
provided it is left to them to ask for it ; this is an attitude 
they have maintained all along. 


The Prodigal Brother 


The future seems to depend a great deal on whether the 
Pathet Lao leaders are determined communists or merely 
recalcitrant Laotians. Their chief, Prince Souphanouvong, 
is a relative of the King, and brother to the prime minister. 
It is not impossible that the prodigal brother, given a com- 
fortable post in the national government, will reform his 
ways. It cannot be assumed that he aspires to be the 
Laotian Lenin. It can plausibly be argued that, in nearby 
Vietnam, the Viet Minh were only reluctantly driven from 
nationalism into communism and dependence on China, 
and that the reverse experiment—that of union rather than 
division—is worth trying in Laos, The skill with which the 
government handles the situation during the next few 
months will count for much ; so will the clash of personali- 
ties, which in this part of the world plays a more important 
role than that of principles. The supplementary elections 
for the National Assembly—probably to be held early in 


1957—will provide the next important pointer in Laotian 
affairs. 


Economic Pressure on Egypt 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


GYPT’S financial and economic structure has so fa! 
stood up surprisingly well to the strains of the pas! 
three years. Despite a considerable fall in the value of it: 
cotton exports, and a great increase in government expend! 
ture and borrowing, the price-level and cost of living have 
remained remarkably steady. The inflationary effect of the 
government’s expenditure appears to have been neutralised 
by the deflationary effect of realising foreign assets to cover 
the adverse balance of payments. 
_The pattern of the country’s trade has changed con- 
siderably in recent years. Britain has lost its tradition! 
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place as the best customer for Egypt’s exports, but it still 
takes the lead as regards imports. In the first seven months 
of this year, Britain had a favourable balance of trade of 
over £12 million. Egypt has generally had unfavourable 
balances with most of Western Europe and with the United 
States. On the other hand, it has expanded its trade with 
Asiatic countries and has substantial favourable balances 
with India, China and Japan. Its trade with Eastern Europe, 
being on a barter basis, is more or less balanced, with some 
credit owing, usually in favour of Egypt. 

Despite the fact that since 1947 Egypt has been outside 
the sterling area, most of its trade has been financed on a 
sterling basis, and it has been able to meet its deficits with 
Western Europe and America by obtaining transferable 
sterling from its debtors, supplemented, where necessary, by 
drawing on its accumulated sterling balances. In the two 
years to February, 1956, the sterling balances were reduced 
by £E44 million, though the dollar balances increased by 
£E14 million. The sterling balances have therefore been 
of the greatest value to Egypt in covering its international 
indebtedness ; they have also been used both to meet its 
dollar deficit and to increase dollar reserves. 

The Suez Canal dues have also been an important source 
ot foreign exchange, amounting last year to some {E30 
million gross. Of this, rather more than half was released 
to the Canal Company to cover payment of dividends and 
other liabilities abroad. However, it may be estimated that 
Egypt obtained a net £E10-12 million of foreign exchange 
from this source, and a stoppage of these receipts could have 
a serious effect on its balance of payments. 


Switch in Import Trade 


The position of the reserves in March last was that Egypt 
had {E139 million in sterling (of which £E33 million was 
in free accounts) ; £E25 million in US dollars ; and {Err 
million in other currencies. The free stetling may well have 
been reduced during the five months to the end of July, 
when the British Government imposed a rigid control over 
drawings. It is not clear whether the similar control imposed 
in the United States will be enforced equally strictly to 
prevent drawings on the dollar reserves. The gold can be 
freely disposed .of, but as this is regarded ‘as the main 
security for the currency, the Egyptian government will 
probably be reluctant to part with it. 

It looks, therefore, as if Egypt would very soon be forced 
ty restrict imports from Western Europe and America, 
replacing them where possible with imports from elsewhere. 
It is not easy to estimate how serious the effect would be 
on the country’s economy. Egypt is still predominantly 
an agricultural country, 70 per cent of the population being 
employed (or unemployed) on the land. Their average 
income per head is less than {E20 per annum—an income 
which is barely above minimum subsistence level. Egypt 
is practically self-sufficient in food supplies, except for 
wheat, which it has arranged to obtain from Russia. Of 
imports from Britain, three-fourths are machinery, metals 
and metal manufactures and chemicals, and probably the 
main effect of an embargo’ on exports from Britain and 
France would be to slow down the progress of development 
and industrialisation. For the rest, it might enforce a 
certain degree of austerity on the small proportion of the 
population which is addicted to Scotch whisky, Bradford 
woollens and French perfumery. Prices of imported goods 
would tend to rise. 
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It should not, however, be assumed that Egypt could no 
procure any urgently needed supplies from other countric 
German (and Italian) traders are making great efforts : 
capture the Egyptian market, and would welcome the oppor 
tunity to fill the vacuum created by British and French 
economic measures. The Egyptian clearing account wi: 
West Germany has before now been allowed to develop . 
very large unfavourable balance, and it would not be su: 
prising if Egypt was able to obtain a substantial amount « 
credit in this way. 


Egypt’s most essential import is mineral oil—especia! 
kerosene for domestic use. Indigenous production of . 
which last year amounted to 1.8 million metric tons, cove: 
about two-thirds of requirements, but consumption cou! 
not easily be reduced, and if the oil companies refused : 
deliver supplies, the shortage would be felt acutely through: 
out the country. But the oil companies might well hesita:- 
to apply pressure of this kind which might cause trouble 
with the other Arab countries. Egypt is already trying : 
set up a pan-Arab oil marketing organisation, and it ha: 
strong claims on Saudi-Arabia. In the event of trouble, the 
Anglo-Egyptian oil fields and their installations would be a 
hostage to fortune. Moreover, Egypt was the destination 
of nearly half of the 790,000 tons of Soviet and Rumanian 
oil that passed through the canal from North to South in 
the first six months of this year. 


Double-Edged Weapon 


Altogether, further economic measures by Britain and 
France alone are not likely to have any immediate effect or 
Egyptian policy. They would be more effective if supported 
by Western Europe generally, as well as by the United 
States. They would certainly cause Egypt some embarrass 
ment and necessitate a diversion of trade as well as 
slowing-down of the development programme, but it would 
be a long time before they could cause anything like 1 
breakdown in the economy. 


Further economic sanctions would also be damaging to 
Britain. Apart from the loss of a valuable export market, 
where we have a substantial favourable balance of trade 
there are many British interests—banking, insurance, hotels, 
local companies, etc., as well as commercial and industria! 
concerns—which would be vulnerable to reprisals. The 


same is true of France. All economic sanctions tend to be 
double-edged. 


In fact, the British Government has already taken the 
most effective measure of economic pressure on Egypt—b; 
blocking Egypt’s sterling balances. This step can be fully 
justified because the British Government has a claim agains! 
the Egyptian government in respect of its holding of Suez 
Canal shares, and until that claim has been satisfied, it |: 
entitled to block Egyptian government assets under it 
control. This measure must have the effect, very soon if no! 
immediately, of stopping British exports to Egypt, as it 's 
from these sterling balances that the Egyptian contro! 
provides sterling for imports. Any further economic sanc 
tions would have little additional effect, and might we!) 
prove more damaging to Britain than to Egypt. The 
slowing-down of the canal traffic, with the loss of revenue 
and of foreign exchange earnings and the general loss 0! 
confidence in Egypt which that would entail, will probably 


weigh more heavily with Colonel Nasser than any further 
economic sanctions. 
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How much does it cost 


to collect your money ? 


> 


Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 


them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 


Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 
Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 
low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 


other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 


What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 
matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 


small, the medium and the large organisation. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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FENNER V-BELTS 


AND 
TAPER-LOCK PULLEYS — 


In stock at all Fenner Branches in Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff, 


Cleckheaton, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, a 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Notti 


Stoke-on-Trent. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMON WEALTH 
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“According t0 THE FINANCIAL TIMES...” 


It is quoted by managers, engineers, sales directors, 
cost accountants aind all whose business depends 
on taking the widest possible view of the 

industrial scene. Day by day THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
carries information and comment vitally affecting 
their decisions—reports of business trends, 
developments in production and management 
techniques, studies of home and overseas markets. 
Try reading THE FINANCIAL TIMEs for a week. 

Note how many features directly or indirectly 
affect your business, and you’ll see why so 

many men at the summit commence each 

day with its assistance. 


* Subject of a feature article in THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
and typical of the many reasons why . 


Men of Industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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France and Suez 


HE unity in action of the British and French govern- 

ments over Suez has been such that the French role 
and French attitudes have not in London been clearly dis- 
tinguished from British. When a distinction has been 
essayed it has been grossly oversimplified. Labour party 
speakers and the Daily Herald have accused France of trying 
to embroil Britain in its Algerian failure by encouraging 
Sir Anthony Eden to wave a sword at Colonel Nasser’s head. 
The French Socialists have replied that they would have 
reacted similarly to Nasser’s coup at Suez whatever the 
Algerian situation. There is more to this difference of 
attitude than the fact that the French Socialists are in 
power and the Labour party is in opposition. The French, 
passionate politicians themselves, have been more responsive 
than the Labour party; for instance, to the element of 
passionate power politics in Nasser’s game. Certainly the 
violence of the initial French reaction to the Nasser coup 
was due to the smart of seeing Nasser’s hand in many phases 
of the Algerian rebellion. But even the Frenchmen who 
were most convinced of the need for a more liberal policy 
than M. Lacoste’s in Algeria gave fiery support to the 
policy of overthrowing Nasser. 

Even left-wing French politicians have become, like the 
British conservatives, convinced that if “ Nasser gets away 
with it” the pan-Islamic movement will be given an impetus 
to which there is no measurable end. It is this which has 
led to what the French call “the anti-Munich complex.” 
They are not thinking only of Algeria or North Africa, but 
of French negro Africa, half of which is Moslem ; and of the 
problems involved in having a potentially hostile coalition 
on the south coast of the Mediterranean. With such per- 
spectives it is understandable that they have not been eager 
to follow the Labour party’s advice and refer Suez to the 
United Nations, which they regard as ineffective. 


Mixed Feelings 


In Paris, it is only gradually dawning on a political opinion 
unwilling to believe it that the threat of force against Nasser 
is past. The government, which continues to enjoy an 
amazing immunity to criticism, is not blamed for any 
retreats ; France’s allies tend to be held responsible. Con- 
fronted with Mr Dulles’s canal users’ association, the 
French are a prey to very mixed feelings. On the one hand 
the common front of America, Britain and France on Middle 
Eastern questions is an achievement which French policy 
has long sought. Yet from the beginning of the Suez crisis 
the rather unlovely anti-Americanism that is always ready 
to come to the surface has reared its head. During the days 
when the London talks were languishing for lack of Mr 
Dulles, absent in Lima, the French parliament had already 
produced a minatory motion for American ears which 
emphasised the dangers to the Atlantic alliance. More 
recently the French press has been quick to blame American 
diplomacy for the failure of the Menzies mission to Cairo. 
None of these accusations has been levelled at the British. 
Yet for the moment the attainment of unity of action takes 
precedence over all. If, however, Nasser were to win all 
along the line there might be a return of anti-Atlantic 
feeling, especially if the North African repercussions were 
rapidly obvious. 

Just as it has been easy in London to think of the French 
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as merely seeking alibis for failure in Algeria, so there has 
been a tendency to see them fighting to the last British 
soldier. It is true that French fire-eating has been con- 
siderably devalued by the obvious incapacity of France to 
“go it alone ” in the Middle East. But had the French sent 
their warships, and the two divisions which they osten- 
tatiously camouflaged light sand-colour in green and brown 
Algeria, their contribution to any Suez expedition would 
have been considerable. Was it only bluff when they 
prepared two of the best divisions originally brought from 
Germany in this way ? 

Similarly it has been tempting to see the united French 
facade over Suez as a proof of complete rigidity. In fact 
there has been a considerable evolution of opinion. Its most 
important manifestation has been over Algeria. Originally 
there was a tendency to make an Algerian solution depend 
upon an Egyptian one. - But as soon as it became clear that 
the Suez crisis was not a nine days wonder and that a 
“long haul” would be required, it was realised that 
Algeria’s problems must be faced in their own right. It 
may also be that the government discovered that the effect 
of the Suez crisis in a country where the balance of power 
between 500,000 French troops and 20,000 elusive rebels 
is strongly rooted in local conditions, has been less than the 
alarmists originally forecast. The government has recently 
been elaborately preparing its next proposals of reform in 
Algeria. Whether they will be satisfactory is another story. 
But the fact remains that French reactions to Nasser are not 
now, even if they once were, a mere offshoot of the Algerian 
crisis. In a sense French alarm has been touched off by 
the contrary thought—that one day the Algerian rebellion 
might appear as a very secondary aspect of the eruption of 
Islam engineered by Nasser. 


Poland’s New Deal? 


OLAND’S new five-year plan which Mr Jedrychowski, 

a vice-premier, has this week undertaken to 
present to the Sejm next month, reflects the political 
changes which have recently taken place. Even in the 
balance-sheet for the past six years, the list of achievements 
is coupled with a confession of past mistakes. The provi- 
sional blueprint for the future takes into account the 
economic discontent of which the Poznan rising was only a 
single violent expression. It promises more flexible planning, 
a greater reliance on incentives and greater consideration for 
the Polish consumer. The report ends with a pledge of a 
new deal for the small craftsmen and traders. 

In terms of progress in heavy industry, the six-year plan 
ended in 1955 could be considered a success. Though 
some targets for basic raw materials have not been reached, 
the defence drive gave such a spur to certain branches 
that, according to the published figures, the very stiff pace 
originally planned for metallurgy and chemicals was actually 
greatly exceeded. The output per head of many basic 
industrial commodities is now between a third and a half 
of the British levels, which for Poland is quite an achieve- 
ment. Helped by the postwar shift of its frontiers, the 
country has advanced rapidly on the road to an industrialised 
society. But it is now admitted that the price of this indus- 
trial revolution was not only high, but unnecessarily so. 
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The high cost in terms of human suffering is attributed 
to a multiplicity of factors. The initial bias in favour of 
heavy industry was coupled with too tight planning, little 
provision being made for building up stocks. The defence 
drive of 1951-53 increased the pressure on resources and 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 








~ | 1949 | 1955 | 1955 | 1960 1960 plan 

— | ‘act. | Plan | act. | Plan |(1955=100) 
Hard coal mn. tons.. | 74-0} 100-0, 94:5} 0-0) 116 
Crude steel ., ,, 2-3} 4-6} 4-4 | 7-2 163 
Cement 7 | 2:31 5-0} 3:8] 6-8] 178 
Elec.:power, bn. KWh.. 8-3} 19-3) 17-8) 29-9 168 
Cotton fabs. mn.m.. | 404-0 609-0 | 565-0 | 681-0 122 
Woollen fabs. m 50-0} 75-0} 76-0| 87-0 117 
Sugar '000 tons ...... 740-0 ,1,100-0 | 890-0 1,350-0} 138 
Wireless sets, ‘000 units | 66-0 | 300-0 | 461-0) 860-0 | 187 

| 








played havoc with plans. There were not enough consumer 
goods to supply the towns and to tempt the farmers to sell. 
In the countryside the regime got the worst of both worlds: 
state and collective farms—which still own only one-fifth of 
the land—could not meet the demand for foodstuffs, while 
there was no system of incentives to get supplies from the 
private smallholders. Not only did agricultural production 
lag far behind that of industry as well as behind its own 
targets (it rose by 19 instead of 50 per cent during the plan), 
but it was extremely difficult to extract surpluses for the 
towns at a time when urban population was growing very 
fast (urban employment increased by about two million 
during the six-year period). Thus for wage-earners there 
was a complete discrepancy between promise and fulfilment. 
They were promised an increase of wages of more than 50 
per cent compared with 1949 ; it is officially admitted that 
real wages rose by merely 13 per cent and that, for a period, 
they actually declined. 

There is no question of abandoning planning or the goal 
of industrialisation. In the next five years national income 
is to be raised by half, industrial production increasing 
by about 5§ per cent and agricultural output by about a 
quarter. Yet within the established framework planning is 
to be more flexible, more decentralised, with greater scope 
for initiative from below. Above all, a genuine effort is 
apparently to be made to improve living conditions. To 
raise real wages, salaries and rural incomes by 30 per cent 


DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT 








(percentage) 
Indus- | Build- | | Agricul Trans- | Hous- Social bom 
| try ing | port | ing |“ . 
| forestry | | | other 








1 q 
1951-55* 48-3 | 3-6 
1956-60+! 43-9 | 4-7 
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8-2 | 12-2 | 10-7 | 4-6 
12-3 9-7 | 14-4) 6-3 100 
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* 1955 prices. t 1956 prices. 

in five years is, at least on paper, the primary objective of 
the plan. The share of consumption cannot be increased 
without a corresponding reduction in investment. True, 
investment need not be cut in absolute terms ; it should 
actually be 45 per cent higher in the next five years than 
during the last plan. Its share in the national income, how- 
ever, is to be reduced to between 17 and 18.5 per cent. 
The development of production will thus have to depend 
much more on quick yielding projects, on a fuller use of 
existing capacity and, to an unspecified extent, on the trans- 
formation of military plants to peaceful purposes. 
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The decline in the proportion ploughed back is to b- 
accompanied by a substantial shift of emphasis in invest- 
ment. Agricultural equipment, housing—which is sad\, 
inadequate—as well as schools and hospitals are to be the 
main beneficiaries, while the budgetary axe is to be applied 
to some branches of engineering, to transport and to pub! 
administration. Even so, the pledge to the consumers wi! 
be kept only thanks to Soviet aid. Polish planners are a! 
relying on the benefits of closer co-operation within th: 
Soviet bloc and, incidentally, seem more interested than 
before in trade with the West. 

Agriculture may prove the most difficult sector of the 
plan, though the draftsmen have been much more modes: 
than in the past ; they foresee a 25 per cent increase over 
the five-year period. For crops this is expected to be 
obtained partly through the extension of the cultivated area 
to 15.8 million hectares and even more through increased 
yields. It is also hoped to raise the numbers of horned 
cattle by about a quarter to nearly 10 million head (tha: 
of cows more slowly to 6.3 million by 1960) and the stock 
of pigs to 12.5 million. Agricultural production is to be 
fostered through increased supplies of fertilisers, tractors 
and equipment. Farmers are promised that their coal allo- 
cations will be duly delivered, that they will get building 
materials and consumer goods. The government is, however, 


AGRICULTURAL PLANS 














Production Yield 
(mn tons) (quintals per hectare) 
1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 
| Average Plan Average Plan 
elie os cas sisvds 11-7 14-2 12:5 14-2 
Potatoes ......... 30-0 38-0 113-0 140.0 
Sugar beet ....... 6-5 9-2 180-0 220-0 














particularly vague about the projected pace of collectivisa- 
tion. The emphasis on incentives and on the “ mistaken ” 
coercion of the past points to a new attempt to coax the 
Kulaks to play their part in increasing production ; here the 
planners may meet with a rebuff. 

The planners do not hide the fact ‘that in housing as in 
light industry they are planning merely the first timid steps 
to relieve acute shortages. To dispel the worst grievances, 
a two-year transition programme has also been outlined 
This envisages an immediate increase in the lowest wages, 
which have been allowed to fall below the subsistence level, 
and measures enabling small traders and artisans to compete 
on more equal terms with co-operatives and state shops. 

The whole new plan is really a transitional one. After 
years of unrewarded exertions the Polish people are pro- 
mised a greater share of the profits. The new policy seems 
to contain no threat for the regime in the towns, where 
it controls the “commanding heights” of nationalised 
industry and trade. In the countryside the adventure may 
be more dangerous. The projected sale of tractors | 
collective farms must have raised many an eyebrow 1" 
Moscow (in the Soviet Union they are the property © 
state-owned machine.tractor stations). In general, th 
regime is less master of the situation in the countryside 
where it has opted for concessions because it need 
quick results. The shape of the plan is apparently not fin: 
It is to be debated at various levels, and the amendmen' 
if any, will be interesting pointers. 
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The first stage of the Kariba hydro-electric 
scheme will cost about £78 million. 

When the original contracts were announced 
disappointment was felt in this country 
because the main contract for the civil 
engineering work, worth about £25 million, 
had gone to an Italian firm. Consolation, 
however, may now be derived from the 
fact that with exception of the transmission 
lines, all the electrical equipment for this 
major electrical generation and distribution 
project will be supplied by Great Britain. 


KARIBA 


The first five water-wheel alternators 

which will generate electric power from 

the waters of the Zambesi are to be built by 
Metropolitan-Vickers. Each alternator will 
weigh as much as 750 tons, and this order 
alone is worth £1? million. The British 
Thomson-Houston Company is to supply 
330,000 volt switchgear which will control 
this power, at six sub-stations from 

Kariba to Bulawayo. 


MILLIONS 


This is one of the first two orders for such high 
voltage switchgear to be received by British 
firms, and this part of the contract is worth 
more than £2 million. Metropolitan-Vickers 
have received the other high voltage 
switchgear order which is for air-blast 

circuit breakers for the Snowy Mountains 
hydro-electric scheme in Australia. 

For the Kariba project these two A.E.I. 
companies, which compete one with the other 
in many spheres, have together received 
orders worth £4 million. 
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Lifeboats made from Polyester/glass 
fibre materials are corrosion-resistant 
and impervious to marine borers. 
B.1.P. supply Beetle—the highest 
quality Polyester Resin on the market. 


Paper sacks find wide use in industry. 
especially for packaging agricultural 
fertilizers. These Fisons’ sacks, 
supplied by Bowater Packaging 
Division, are made from paper 
treated uith Beetle Paper Resins— 

a B.I.P. product—to impart 

high wet strength. 


Plastics enter even into the manufacture of 
footwear. The toes of these children’s sandals 
are brushed internally with Beetle Urea Resin 
—a B.I.P. product—to provide durable 
stiffness and retention of shape. 


In sacks and shipping, in fashions and footwear, plastics today play 
their part. Their role may be contributory, it may be fundamental, B.1.P. Services 


but the wonder of plastics is in their versatility, their infinite The full resources of the B.I.P. Research, 
Technical Development and Design services are 
at the disposal of manufacturers interested in 
properties—and limitations—presenting a wide field of choice to the the possibilities of plastics. Advice will gladly 
be given on any problem concerning plastics 
applications, irrespective of the type of material 
maintain extensive consultative and development services, and none ¥9/ved. 


possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, each with its own 


intending user. The leading plastics materials manufacturers 


is better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 


B.1.P. CHEMICALS LTD: Oldbury - Birmingham 


Tel: Broadwell 2061 * LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 + Tel: Gerrard 7971 
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Steel Cannot Freeze 


URING the 1954-55 boom, as during other 
surges of economic activity in Britain since the 
war, Output in the industries that use steel shot up at 
a rate that the British steel industry was quite unable 
to match. And last year that growth out of balance 
in the industrial structure of the country played a signi- 
ficant part in the balance of paymtents difficulties that 
led the Government to apply its successive measures 
of credit restraint. Exceptionally large imports of steel 
as well as coal had to be brought in to help make more 
metal goods than ever before, since home supplies could 
not meet the full demand: and not enough of the extra 
metal goods were sold abroad. 

This year credit restraint has effectively checked the 
growth of output in the metal-using industries, but it 
is taking some time for their steel demand to respond. 
In the first half of the year their production seems 
actually to have fallen below the level of twelve months 
before ; but they bought nearly 11 per cent more steel. 
The amount they actually used, so far as can be judged 
from statistics of steel deliveries, imports and reported 
stocks in all hands, seems to have been lower in the 
second quarter of this year than in the first ; but the 
pressure of total demand for steel has not greatly 
moderated. At the end of June the consuming indus- 
tries’ stocks of steel were very high—about 3; million 
tons of finished steel, 14 per cent up on a year before. 

So far, not many of these steel customers seem to 
be using up those stocks and cutting down orders for 
'resh steel, though some that had been importing 
heavily on their own account have certainly ceased to 
buy steel abroad. They have, after all, good reason 
'0 suspect that some increase in steel prices cannot be 
long delayed ; and many of them may feel that unless 
inflation is checked a good deal more decisively than 
it has been so far, heavy stocks of steel will remain a 
g00d thing to hold. Moreover, with the gradual shift 
‘towards exports and capital goods, their output may 


soon be on the upgrade agai. On the other hand, 
these unusually high stocks are becoming steadily more 
expensive to finance: and the possibility that a signifi- 
cant number of customers might decide to fall back 
on them more or less at once does constitute quite a 
significant built-in uncertainty in steel market prospects 
during the next six months or so. 

The industry, to do it credit, is at present much less 
concerned with short-term market prospects than with 
long-term prospects of expansion—for its customers 
and itself. It has been raising its output more rapidly 
during the last two or three years than ever before, even 
if it has not managed to keep up with its customers. 
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It has pushed up its own output this year—to a rate 
of, say, 21.3 million ingot tons—at the same time as 
its Customers’ output fell off. And it is revising upwards 
its production plans for the next seven years. As the 
Iron and Steel Board records in its second annual 


report this week, the industry is now prepared to raise | 


its Output to 23} million ingot tons by 1958, something 
over a million tons more than it originally intended by 
then ; and the British Iron and Steel Federation has 
been talking for some time of 28 million ingot tons 
a year by 1962. 
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That would mean doubling the output of the British 
steel industry in 15 years ; but at the rate of expansion 
they achieved between 1948 and 1955, the main metal- 
using industries would double their output in 10 years. 
Even though steel consumption need not rise quite as 
fast as output of the goods made from it, as efficiency 
in its use increases over the years, the 1953-55 demon- 
stration of the sheer rate of climb that these customer 
industries can achieve once given their head may leave 
some misgivings. So may international comparisons 
with other steel industries. British steel output, at 
present, is growing and is planned to grow prceportion- 
ately faster than output in the United States. Russian 
output has been and is growing faster, but the extent 
to which it is significant in international competition is 
still uncertain. Output in Western Germany has 
recently been growing much more rapidly and has 
passed the British level. That has been the recovery 
from a collapse of production ; but the extent to which 
Germany has been spending money on development 
suggests that for some years at least it will go on 
expanding faster than Britain. 

Investment in West German steel last year, for 
example, appears to have been close on twice as much 
as in British steel. Development expenditure in 
Britain, as measured by the Iron and Steel Board’s 
figures of expenditure on schemes costing more than 
£100,000 each, did in fact decline a few years ago, 
particularly when allowance is made for the fall in the 
value of money. 


£ million £ million 
1946 o> _ 5 1951 oe os 624 
1947 o _ 30 1952 ve es 65 
1948 o o. 40} 1953 - e 49 
1949 o 2 50} 1954 oe - 52 
1950 - es 56} 1955 - ee 38 


In real terms, last year’s expenditure probably bought 
little more development than in 1947. It is fair to 
say that the expenditure expected this year may be 
nearly half as high again in money: in real terms, per- 
haps, around the peak levels of investment achieved in 
1950-52. The steel industry, moreover, was bedevilled 
with politics in the years when its capital expenditure 
faltered ; whatever his intentions, the presence of Mr 
Hardie breathing down one’s neck was not entirely 
likely to promote confidence among steelmakers in the 
future of their industry. 

ther discouragements have had a more lasting 
tenure. One potent factor influersing the steel indus- 
try’s ability and willingness to invest in steel develop- 
ment since the war has been the policy of stable, con- 
trolled, and therefore low prices it has followed. The 
steelmasters may fairly be said to have chosen this 
policy before the war ; in principle, perhaps, most of 
them still believe in it ; but during and since the war 
the actual price control has always been largely in the 
hands of outside authorities. Since the war, the 


guarantee of stability for which the industry was pre- 
pared to exchange its powers to raise prices as it chose 
has been a dead letter; at no time has demand 
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slackened enough to make significant declines in price 
a live issue. Stability, therefore, has meant first tha: 
the industry has been unable to take advantage of j: 
sellers’ market—except through export premiums on 
selling steel abroad, the amount of which has also bee: 
broadly controlled. Secondly, the controlled price h.. 
seldom been adjusted upwards as fast as steelmaking 
costs have risen. Thirdly, the costings upon which 
the maximum price is fixed, while gengrous in their 
allowances for depreciation (based upon replacemen: 
costs), allow profit margins based upon capital employed 
only at written-down historical costs. In some cases 
though not all—such margins hardly encourage expan- 
sion of output of certain kinds of steel. 


* 


“ 


Narrow margins, it may be said, did not prevent the 
major steel companies from showing handsome profits 
in the year ending in October, 1955 ; and though those 
profits do not seem likely to be quite so handsome this 
year, it will probably be extra costs to be absorbed, 
thinner pickings from export premiums, and the cost 
of the maintenance men’s ban on overtime that affect 
them, rather than margins on home output. But the 
question is whether those margins and the extra allow- 
ances for depreciation over and above historical costs 
of plant—both after tax—are such as to encourage the 
expansion of output. This is partly a technological 
question: the dramatic improvements in productivity 
offered by a strip mill over the older processes of 
making thin flat steel, for example, make it well worth 
while putting in new plant or large-scale extensions, 
even with the present capital cost of plant. For certain 
kinds of heavy steel, where no such dramatic technical 
changes have taken place, expansion at current capita! 
costs—out of the net return that the controlled price 
offers—is a much more dubious froposition. This is 
not simply a matter of self-financing, though the indus- 
try is leaning in that direction. Given an adequate net 
return on new investment, self-financing or raising 
money outside is a choice of policy ; without it, neither 
is on. 

It is highly understandable that the steel industry 
should have declined the Government’s invitation to 
join in the price freeze. A review of prices is now in 
train, taking into consideration not only the several 
additions to direct costs that were not taken into accoun! 
when steel prices were raised in May, but also the 
whole estimation of capital employed, the depreciation 
formula, and the margins to be allowed on different 
products. To the outsider, no great disagreement ‘s 
apparent between the price-controlling authority, the 
Iron and Steel Board, and the steel industry itself ove: 
the fact that prices need generally to be adjusted 
upwards, though there are plenty of arguments ove! 
detail. The more immediate disagreement might come 
this autumn between the industry and its price con- 
trollers on one side and the Government on the other 
If price stability in steel is incompatible with growth. 
which is more important ? 
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\. 7 OW that the “ self-employed” pension arrange- 
iN ments have been duly placed on the statute book, 
the assurance offices are vying with each other to pro- 
duce attractive pension arrangements which will 
comply with the requirements laid down in this year’s 
finance Act. The Chancellor claimed to have imple- 
mented the Tucker IL Committee’s recommendations 
in a simple and modified form. That may be so; but 
the policies that the offices are offering are surprisingly 
diverse in type and number and the complexity of 
choice for the self-employed man who at last has a 
fair deal for retirement must seem quite bewildering. 
This article is intended to make his task a little easier. 


What he may decide to set aside for pension rests 
on several factors. One is the amount that he thinks 
he can spare out of his income, given the standard of 
living he is used to, the obligations he has already 
assumed, and his marginal tax rate. But in any event 
his contribution will be subject to limits at the upper 
end according to his income and his age. The maxi- 
mum standard contribution is {£750 a year or Io per 
cent of net relevant earnings, whichever is less. But 
the over-forties can go to higher limits, if they wish, 
because they have a shorter remaining working life 
out of which to build up their pension. For them the 
limits are: 











Maximum Contribution | 
lesser of 
Born , ee 2 — 
f Per cent 
| of Earnings 
‘ 

1914-39 5a. ec ead sk Pea w een 825 1l 
919-1 see. do baeexade cs cb es 900 12 
1910-33 3 csc waarmee weet 975 13 
0B~-OR ios Sao Sk ck eee 1,050 14 
[SOT OF GASES <cusniaactsewe 1125 15 








this means, for example, that a self-employed or pro- 
fessional man of 48 with an income of £6,500 could 
use {910 of it (if he wished) towards a pension—with 
the premium allowed for tax relief. The limits of 
advantage are set by an income of £7,500 and an age 
of §0. The rest is for him to choose. 

He will soon find that if he wants to secure any 
benefits beyond a straightforward pension on his own 
life it can be done only at the expense of a reduced 
pension for a given premium. The highest pension 
should be secured by a deferred annuity, with no right 
to the return of premiums if he should die before 
attaining pension age. Yet there would be some reluc- 
‘ance to recommend policies in this form alone: the 
policyholder himself may understand his decision to go 





New Pensions 


for the highest pension knowing that if he does not 
survive to pensionable age there will be nothing, but 
his dependants or other potential beneficiaries may feel 
very aggrieved to discover that nothing is coming back 
from the sum paid in on the policy. 


* 


The Act allows pension payments to be guaranteed 
for 5 and for 10 years and most offices are quoting on 
one of these bases. A wealthy man who elects for a 
guaranteed pension might reflect that if he dies before 
the guarantee expires he may merely be contributing 
to the Exchequer, for the annuity payments outstanding 
under the guarantee will not only be subject to income 
tax, and perhaps surtax, but to estate duty as well. 
Policies that provide. for the return of premiums in the 
event of the death of the contributor before he reaches 
pensionable age vary between allowing no interest at 
all and allowing up to 4 per cent. Those offices that 
bind themselves to return only the premiums without 
interest can apply the interest they earn on the funds of 
those who do not reach pensionable age by offering 
correspondingly higher pensions for those who survive. 
There seems no way of avoiding any return of 
premiums being aggregated with the deceased’s estate 
for estate duty. 


There has been a rush—particularly on the part of 
offices with good bonus records for ordinary whole life 
and endowment assurances—to provide with-profit 
deferred annuities which will increase with bonuses 
allocated during the years of contribution. Some of 
these offices are applying the same rate of reversionary 
bonus to deferred annuities as for ordinary business. 
This is surprising. Traditionally, bonuses come from 
profit on interest, expenses of management and mor- 
tality in the life fund concerned. On each of these 
points pension funds for the self-employed will show 
differences compared with normal participating life 
funds. Interest from self-employed pension invest- 
ments will accumulate tax free against the standard rate 
of 7s. 6d. in the £ for life funds. Expenses of manage- 
ment can hardly correspond, for while the offices will 
be involved with increased administration to satisfy the 
Inland Revenue’s requirements, the commission terms 
to brokers and agents are lower than for ordinary busi- 
ness and there can be no dealings with the new pension 
policies by way of loan or surrender during their cur- 
rency. Mortality will affect deferred annuities in the 
completely opposite way to whole life or endowment 
assurances—a low mortality rate for annuitants being 
“a bad thing ” for the assurance offices.. But no doubt 
there is much to be said for simplicity and a uniform 
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. 
What a Yearly Premium of £100 Will Buy in Pension 
: 
(A)—WITHOUT PROFIT DEFERRED ANNUITIES (C)—REVERSIONARY ANNUITIES COUPLED 
WITH DEFERRED ANNUITIES 
| Age at entry next Pension at age 65 monthly and guaranteed for 5 \. vat 
| birthday Pensions |Guaranteed payable to widow on death, whether before or ait ’ 
i a Pavable | Period Age at entry next birthday (assuming husband a vita 
| 35 45 55 : Re of same age) : 
No return of premiums : | ' 
in event of death : We £ f Years 
Commercial Upton... .<.. 0.000. | 623 | 351 133 Monthly > f £ { 
| Scottish Widows’ :— ° 
: : S Ps } 
ee | | | Without profits (a).......... 307, | 17318 
eee ".. | $54 | 293 | 116 . 5 With protts (4) — 
5 Equity & Law 548 | 284 | 112 5 Basic pension ..........65. 209 132 5 
4 Legal & General ............... | 536 | 282 | 112 : 5 Possible pension if assumed 
6 hee | ee ee |e rterl ; bonus is maintained... | 3916] 2006) 05 
Lordon Assurance.............. 518 | 276 1 Quarterly 7 eee are ee 
in advance 
Norwich Union .............++: 553 292 117 Monthly 5 (a) No premiums returned. (5) If husband dies before 
a i ah atti into cane oe 1 ares ag * retirement age pension for widow would be less 
Va bd teh aon eS ee, ole ae Oh eee ontnly » rears’ ses he ack -d. 
Scottish Amicable.............. | 535 | 278 | 110 | Quarterly 5 a ee ee 
Scottiah Rewlteble ............. 553 | 284 | 112 | Monthly 5 
Scottish Provident Institution ... 545 281 ;{ ill = 5 
ee eee en eee 517 281 | 115 = 5 
NE ah ti eiic kc chocschadcs 542 | 277 | 108 | Quarterly 5 (D)—DEFERRED ANNUITY WITH EARLY 
aii ea RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
with Bee : | | Pension at age 65 monthly and guaranteed for 5 years or on 
Compound | earlier retirement through ill-health: Age at entry next 
Interest birthday : 
Commercial Union ........ 3% 545 | 289 | 117 Monthly 5 
Friends’ Provident ........ $% 512 72 110 ee 5 
rire alia eats 33°. | 477 | 253 | 101 - 10 (6) = |e; 
London Life mp eupeteia cs av a 532 286 117 2 5 
National Provident........ 34% 507 278 | 114 is 5 | f f 
Scottish Widows’.......... 34%, 473 | 09 : . : = ~ . , 
Srenetines z a [rape wkic seks 33°, 530 | 281 13 ; Norwich Union (@).........++-- 464 251 104 
; Clerical Medical & Gen..... 4% | 505 | 268 108 af 5 | 
Scottish Union & National. 4 | 613 | 272 | 109 | Quaiteny | 8 (a) Return of premiums without interest on « 
PUNE at clic wastage dS 4 0; 515 274 109 Monthly 5 
URIS 25 0% ob 0 sv ekhaws 4% 540 282 112 = 5 
Return of premiums 
= ere eee k pag Footnotes to Table A:—(a) Beginning on policy an 
E quit ible “Life d pay "3 0 562 303 128 N before 65th birthday. (6) Annuity increased by 7°45 
= ae ld Nad 4 é? 583 314 132 News 5 vears guaranteed period and 10-25", for no gu 
Pe rl Ab, ah pale eee 340. 516 375 ill O a wily Nome period. (c) Payments begin on policy anniversary ! g 
BEE wee eee ween rere eeees 34% “ " rm = y NONE 65th birthday. (d) The number of premium paynu 
in advance (¢) more than the difference between 65 and the 
birthday at entry. 
' 
(B)—WITH PROFIT DEFERRED ANNUITIES 
. | Age at Entry next Birthday 
. ,— ar aes cal 
5 
™ bad 55 Premiums 
| abies . slaaa Returned tjonus Rates 
i } | Assumed in Bb 
A B A B A B tae 
. Possible | | Possible | Possible | Death 
Basic Pension | Basic Pension Basic Pension 
ae ‘Pension including | Pension including Pension including 
: Bonuses Bonuses Bonuses 








£ £ { Interest 
Equity & Law 413 641 116 None . % compound 
Legal & General 401 581 : 115 . % simple 
Liverpool & London & Globe 385 627 95 121 “4 2s. *, simple 
London Life 443 577 118 34% . % simple 
National Provident Institution 407 590 34°, . % simple 
Pearl (b) 368 589 34% . % simple 
Royal 385 627 223 None . % simple 
Scottish 355 628 212 . % compound 
Scottish Equitable 354 627 | 211 es 40s. % compound 
Scottish Union & National (d) 383 555 220 4°% 30s. ° simple 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 312 584 197 34°, 44s. % compound 
United Kingdom Provident 328 630 205 96 oP 45s. ° compound 
(464c) | | (261c) | | 7 




















(a) Same rate of bonus as for ordinary whole life and endowment business. 
commencing with policy anniversary following attainment of annuity age. (c) Figures in brackets are results with minimum guaranteed 
(d) Pensions payable quarterly. 


(6) No guaranteed period ; pensions paid quarterly in a 
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rate of bonus for all classes of with-profit business will 
have a commercial value for offices who can point to a 
favourable record in the past. The difficulty for the 
contributor is that one element in his pension is con- 
tingent on what happens in future. He has to make 
assumptions about future rates of bonus—but they 
remain assumptions which may be exceeded or might 
not be reached. 

Under the Act pensions can be drawn early on the 
grounds of ill-health, when the normal procedure would 
te to apply the premiums paid to date to purchase a 
reduced pension. If, however, the premium were to be 
loaded appropriately there seems no reason why a policy 
should not be taken which would provide the same 
pension either at a selected age or in the event of earlier 
retirement through ill-health. Such an arrangement 
would have obvious attractions if it secured Inland 
Revenue approval and if a satisfactory definition of 
‘ii-health ” could be devised. 


* 


Most offices give the contributor an option to take a 
joint pension with his wife when he retires, though the 
pension secured on their joint lives will be lower than 
the pension on his life alone. _It is also possible to 
arrange for reversionary annuities for widows, to begin 
on the husband’s death, whether it occurs before or 
after retirement age, provided they do not exceed in 
amount the husband’s pension. Since such policies can 
be written so that the husband has no interest in them 
from the outset, they can form a separate estate for duty 
purposes (and thus attract a lower rate) whereas a 
return of premiums would be aggregated with the estate 
and attract duty at the rate applicable to the total estate. 
A combination of a deferred annuity without return of 
premium on death with a reversionary annuity for the 
surviving widow has its attractions ; but if part of the 
premiums is used for reversionary annuities there will 
be less available for pension—and owing to the facts 
that life cover is provided and that women live longer 
than men, reversionary annuities tend to use up a lot 
of premiums. 

Life cover can be provided by the new pension poli- 
cies only to the extent of return of premiums (with or 
without interest) or by reversionary annuities. But the 
offices will be anxious to obtain further business by 
providing additional life cover. Here the most common 
suggestion is for reducing term assurances, under which 
the cover is greatest at the beginning and falls with 
each premium payment. Supplementary benefits of 
this nature, however, are outside the scope of the new 
pension arrangements ; the premiums rank only for life 
assurance relief and their appeal will depend on indi- 
vidual taste and circumstances. 


* 


The Act allows pensions to start at any age between 
60 and 70 and offices are showing a welcome flexibility 
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in arranging their contracts so that the benefits may be 
drawn at any age between these limits. Some are show- 
ing on the policy the pension secured at each age from 
60 to 70 in return for a given premium, and where the 
policy is expressed as payable at age 65 options for 
earlier or later retirement are given. In some cases it 
is possible to defer the decision regarding a guaranteed 
period for the annuity until retirement takes place. 
Incidentally, there is no need for actual retirement to 
take place before the “pension” starts to be drawn. 
Earlier retirement than at age 60 is only permitted by 
the Act where it is the custom in any particular occu- 
pation for there to be an earlier retirement age, in which 


case the lower limit drops to 50 ; and on the grounds 
of ill-health. 


Incomes of the self-employed can fluctuate fairly 
widely. Should the self-employed contributor wish 
to pay fluctuating premiums, according to his changing 
income, he would normally be able to do so by buying, 
in effect, a series of “single premium” policies. But 
most offices are suggesting annual premium contracts 
with “paid-up” policy options under which adjust- 
ments to subsequent changes in income can be made 
if desired. 


Although negotiations with the Inland Revenue about 
the precise conditions of the new policies are not yet 
complete, most offices have now published rates and 
forms of contract. But it seems likely that some appre- 
ciable modifications will occur in them as the market 
settles down and finds out which type of contract has 
the most appeal. It is too early to say; the self- 
employed can now pay pension premiums out of their 
gross income, but the effect of these far-reaching con- 
cessions on the disposition of their incomes remains to 
be seen. Their main appeal will obviously be to the 
surtax payer, who will be able to make some nice calcu- 
lations about the net cost of his contributions from the 
top slices of his income. The individual whose rate 
of contribution will be sufficiently high for the resultant 
pension to be liable to surtax may well be more tempted 
by the “fringe” benefits permitted. In any list of 
specimen rates at this stage some omissions are inevi- 
table, but professional and self-employed people who 
have been eagerly awaiting the opportunity to take 
advantage of the new arrangements can now pause and 
consider the variations of policies and premiums that 
the life offices are now offering. Rates must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with policy conditions and it 
does not follow that if an office quotes a better rate 
than another for retirement age 65 it will necessarily 
show better results if retirement is taken at 60 or at 70. 
A little tax-free interest on premiums may be lost by 
deferring a decision until the market is more settled, 


but there is plenty of time to obtain the tax concession 
within this fiscal year. 
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The Cost of Going Round 


+ calculate the cost to shipowners and their customers 
of sending ships round the Cape of Good Hope instead 
of through the Suez Canal is still impossible. Indeed, the 
amount of shipping that has been diverted so far is modest, 
though it happens to include some of the more impressive 
liners.. P & O and Orient Lines have diverted their 
passenger liners and a few cargo liners, but still hope to 
maintain at least a small service through the canal to India. 
The French lines serving Indo-China and the Dutch lines 
will go round the Cape. So will British troopships. As 
yet it is certain only that the number of ships diverted could 
be increased, and that diversion would involve extra 
costs falling quite unevenly on the different routes. At 
one extreme is Australia: no change is proposed at present 
in passenger fares to Australia nor has the conference made 
any change so far in liner freight rates on that route ; 
the detour round the Cape takes one or two days longer, 
and the cargo shipowner’s risk is largely that of losing 
valuable cargo to intermediate ports, while the passenger 
line is at risk on the cost of providing extra ships to serve 
passengers to India or losing his Indian passage money. At 
the other extreme a tramp ship belonging to Silver Line has 
been chartered to take about 8,000 tons of sugar from Britain 
to Port Sudan with the option to the shipowner to go round 
if necessary. If that option is exercised, and an extra 30 


days taken for the voyage, the freight charge will be nearly 
£15,000 higher. 


* 


Such arrangements do not mean that the extra costs for 
these runs can be exactly calculated. Clearly shipowners’ 
costs must rise and the rise must be steep on some routes. 
The 15 per cent increase announced on Far Eastern freights 
(but not on intermediate freights) and the 20 per cent 
increase that P & O has announced for its Far Eastern 
passengers on the Chusan, diverted round the Cape, take 
account of that. War risk insurance rates on cargo 
for the Suez area have been raised in two stages 
by 5s. per £100, though it is fair to add that a high 
proportion of the war risk on hulls is insured through the 
shipowners’ mutual clubs. The clubs have not changed 
their rates and shipowners will only suffer if the club gets a 
claim and has to make a call. Costs at Cape Town and other 


_ South African ports seem certain to rise and there may be 


losses of time, too, as congestion in those ports increases. 
Fuel oil is already 34s. 6d. per ton dearer in South Africa 
than at Aden and diesel oil 33s. 6d. dearer. There are now 
rumours of an increase of as much as 60 per cent in Cape 
Town port dues. Hull insurances have not so far risen ; 
in general they are on fairly long contract. 


A number of shipowners have recently received reque 
from the Egyptian authorities to pay their dues to the new 
canal authority account. So far as the British and Fresh 
owners are concerned, they have no permission to mak 


payments to the new Egyptian canal authority even if tho, 
wished. 


British Exports to the East 


o far the burdens placed on British exports to the E.;: 
S are Small. The increase in liner freight rates applies 
at present only to shipments between Europe and the Fu: 
East, a region which collectively takes some five per cen’ 
of Britain’s total exports ; liner rates to Australasia, b; 
far the largest market, are fortunately not affected. Th: 
burdens will become weightier, however, if freight rate, 
between Europe and the Indian sub-continent have to b: 
increased. India alone takes nearly five per cent of Britain's 
exports, mainly machinery, iron and stee] and other meta\s, 
transport equipment and chemicals. It is on these goods, 
not consumer goods, that higher freight charges are |. 
though the extent of the increase varies with the volume anJ 
value of the cargo. To take an example at one end of the 
scale: a 1§ per cent increase in freight rates to India wou J 
raise the landed cost of a jute loom by £40 to £7,700 c & | 
Calcutta, an increase of only 0.5 per cent. The landed c 
of a small boiler, on the other hand, would rise by £100 ' 
£1,700, an increase of six per cent. 


For goods already ordered for the Far East the addition. 
freight charges will fall to the buyer’s account, as provide. 
by the contract of sale. For new business the buyer 
certainly be pressed to pay the full increase. Wheth 
British exporters will be obliged to absorb a part of 
depends partly on the state of demand—which for m 
capital goods is still buoyant—and partly on what their con’ 
petitors in Western Europe do. But Britain cannot reck» 
with its Continental competitors alone. Japan is presentin 
2 formidable challenge in Eastern markets for capital as \ 


as consumer goods, and the much shorter haul is to 
advantage. 


Higher freight rates, however, are not the only extra co» 
to be considered. Delays in shipments, and the difficulty 
securing freight at all will become expensive if a large p: 
of the traffic has to be diverted round the Cape and 
shortage of freight will not apply to Indian and Far East- 
markets alone ; Eastern Mediterranean and Red Sea pv 
would certainly be sharply affected. Delays in shipm 
mean delays in receiving payment, and the exporters’ w° 
ing capital would be stretched. The credit squeeze 
thus be reinforced from an unexpected quarter. 
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Where the Shoe Pinches 


wo areas that will obviously be much affected if more 
T ships are diverted are the Mediterranean, which relies 
to an appreciable extent on shipping passing to and from 
the Suez Canal, and India, where the lengthening of the 
voyage if ships haye to go round the Cape will be great. 
The difficulties in the Mediterranean are somewhat allevi- 
ated by the decision of the shipowners’ conferences to leave 
t to the companies’ individual discretion whether or not 
to cut out their Mediterranean calls. P & O will still 
call at Marseilles and Genoa with such cargo there as it is 
able to send through the Canal, and the Dutch lines intend 
to continue calling at Marseilles. The Dutch ships will 
have to go into the Mediterranean and out again into the 
Atlantic. 

India is probably the shipowners’ worst headache. To 
go to Bombay round the Cape involves a loss of time of 
about 11 days on a fast vessel. To keep up a reasonable 
schedule to Australia, therefore, India must be omitted. 
Yet lines with long-established connections with India 
would be most reluctant to abandon it. P & O has a few 
sailings planned, some of which it apparently still hopes 
to send via Suez. But as yet there is no agreement in 
the Indian Conference to raise freight rates. Obviously if 
Suez became impossible even the Indian members of 
the conference might have to agree to higher charges. The 
more these longer voyages become necessary the greater will 
be the demand for tramp tonnage. If the tramp freight 
market so far fails to reflect that demand, it is because the 
policy of charterers so far is to wait and see. At the moment 
the volume of business has actually diminished and it is 
possible that however the Suez crisis is resolved tramp 
freights will rise because of the backlog of business. 


Financial Pressure on Egypt 


| feo monetary sanctions taken against Egypt by many of 
the users of the Suez Canal have so far shown no sign 
of bringing Egyptian trade to a standstill. This is partly 
because Egypt is now receiving a proportion of the Canal 
dues, estimated at between one-third and a half, in a form 
in which the foreign exchange can be used without 
hindrance. Moreover Egypt has at its disposal a gold reserve 
of about £60 million which could be used to finance 
essential imports. The restrictions on payments by certain 
of the Canal users, however, is causing a considerable 
reorientation of Egyptian trade, mainly towards the Com- 
munist countries and towards a number of the Bandoeng 
nations which have gone out of their way to counteract the 
sanctions of the Western Powers. The key move by the West 
was the British Government’s decision to remove Egypt 
trom the transferable sterling account area and to control, 
and if necessary stop, payments into and out of Egyptian 
sterling accounts: Personal withdrawals of up to £100 have 
been permitted for Egyptians residing in Britain but com- 
mercial payments out of Egyptian accounts have been per- 
“stently refused except for transactions covered by con- 
firmed credits arranged before July 27th. There is a 
mounting number of British exporters to whom money is 
due but who are prevented from receiving payments which 
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importers in Egypt would be perfectly willing to make, and 
for which the sterling is available in London. The predica- 
ment of holders of private accounts, discussed on page 947, 
is another oddity of the regulations. The latest published 
figures suggest that the freely available Egyptian sterling 
amounted to about £27 million when Egypt was removed 
from the transferable account area. The balance in the 
blocked No. 2 Account is about {110 million. 

The similar immobilisation of Egypt’s French franc assets 
has been of much less importance, for these balances (other 
than those belonging to the Suez Canal Company) are 
meagre and francs do not have the virtue of transferability 
and were not used outside Franco-Egyptian trade. The 
United States has blocked Egyptian government accounts 
but has not interfered with private dollar accounts. No 
other European countries have similarly immobilised 
Egyptian assets. Since Egyptian trade with them was for 
the most part conducted in sterling the departure of Egypt 
from the transferable account system has removed the prin- 
cipal mechanism by which trade between Egypt and the rest 
of Europe was financed. The recent Egyptian embargo on 
all imports from countries which have placed restrictions on 
Egyptian assets is largely a propaganda move, which makes 
a virtue of necessity ; since Egypt is without means of pay- 
ment these countries have virtually stopped current exports 
t» Egypt. 

Many countries East of Suez have made special arrange- 
ments for easing the pressure of these payments restrictions 
on Egypt. India has made rupees available, pending a more 
permanent settlement, for payments due by Egypt for 
imports from India. Indonesia is deferring payments in 
respect of its shipments to Egypt. China has used some of 
its sterling to establish a 20 million Swiss franc account in 
favour of Egypt in Switzerland. Japan has announced that 
Egypt will be allowed to defer payments for certain imports 
from that country. The main development which is pre- 
venting sterling and other payments restrictions from 
becoming a stranglehold on Egypt is, however, the income 
which Egypt is receiving in readily available foreign currency 
from many of the ships using the Canal. 


Rescue by American Oil? 


HE American Government, aftér consulting the four 
largest oil-producing States, has declared that, if 
tankers could not use the Suez Canal, the United States 
could produce an additional 500,000 barrels of crude oil 
a day (2§ million tons a year) ; if the pipelines to the Eastetn 
Mediterranean were cut as well, a further 600,000 b/d could 
be found, making a total increase of 1,100,000 b/d or §§ 
million tons a year in American domestic output. Some 
13 million tons a year of Middle East oil are at present 
shipped to the United States, and the first charge on the 
extra domestic output would be to replace this. The extra 
American supplies could be supplemented by additional 
shipments from Venezuela to Europe, although to the extent 
that these were merely a diversion of Venezuelan oil now 
shipped to the United States, the availability of American 
oil for export would be reduced by a corresponding amount. 
How much, under the American government’s two 
assumptions, is Western Europe likely to need ? Under 
normal conditions, Western Europe would have consumed 
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this year some 100 million tons of Middle East oil. The 
pipelines to the Mediterranean, if they remain open, could 
carry 40 million tons of this, leaving 60 million tons to 
come either round the Cape or from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. To ship 30 million tons round the Cape would 
take up roughly as much tanker tonnage as 60 million tons 
shipped through the Suez Canal as the voyage round the 
Cape is nearly twice as long. This would leave 30 million 
tons to be brought across the Atlantic—rather more than 
the American government assumed, but still well within 
America’s ability to supply. Tankers enough to transport 
this amount could probably be found. There would be a 
saving of the equivalent of about 100 T-2’s now employed 
in carrying Middle East oil to the United States. Over a 
score of tankers could be taken out of the American govern- 
ment reserve fleet, and at least as many again out of the 
American coastal trades, although the season of peak demand 
for coastal tankers to stock up fuel oil for the American 
winter is just beginning. These savings, reinforced by the 
fully integrated operation of the world’s tanker fleets, should 
suffice. 


Even Without the Pipelines ? 


F the pipelines were to be closed as well as the Suez 

Canal, some 70 million tons of oil would have to be 
brought across the Atlantic, even if 30 million tons 
could still be loaded in the Persian Gulf for shipment round 
the Cape. Another 70 million tons of Western Hemisphere 
oil for Europe could probably be found, and the American 
oil companies might not be averse to demonstrating to the 
Arabs that the world could manage, at a pinch, without 70 
per cent of ‘the Middle East’s oil. But the world tanker 
fleet, already intensively employed, would in that case have 
to be squeezed to take a further 40 million tons across the 
Atlantic, a voyage nearly half as long again as that from 
the Eastern Mediterranean terminals. 

Given full scale emergency conditions in Europe, ration- 
ing of supplies for essential needs, and the complete integra- 
tion of the world tanker fleet, even this should be possible. 


_ But what of the cost ? At the current price of Texas crude 
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at $2.90 a barrel, Europe’s additional supplies—even if the, 
could be obtained without paying premium prices—wo,)!\{ 
cost $650 million (if the pipelines to the Mediterrane.y 
remained open) or $1,500 million (if they were cut), withou 
counting extra freight costs. The British share of hi. 
burden would depend, in part, upon the pattern of 
distribution within Europe of the supplies still broug!: 
from the Persian Gulf and Eastern Mediterrane in 
terminals, if they were open. But this’ country consume, 
between a fifth and a quarter of all the oil shipped 
to Europe, and is hardly likely to escape bearing an equiva 
lent share of the additional dollar cost. This is enough :o 
dim the attractions of any boycott, but if the cost had to be 
incurred, there is much to be said for the suggestion tha: 
the extra imports of dollar oil might be repaid in kind 4: 
later date. The total sum involved would be the sanx 
but such an arrangement would have the merit of guarantee- 
ing a future American market in which the dollars to repay 
the loan could be earned. 


Finding the Dollars 


F the Canal Users’ Association were to impose a boycott of 

the canal and compels trzffic to use the longer Cape route, 
the resultant shortage of Middle East oil would call for 
substantial diversion of oil from the Western Hemisphere 
te Britain and the rest of Western Europe. The problem 
of paying for that oil is among the issues that have been 
under discussion in London and Washington in recent days. 
Three possibilities have been considered. The first is that 
the dollars required to pay for Caribbean and other Western 
Hemisphere oil should be made available on normal com- 
mercial terms through the Export-Import Bank. Facilities 
of up to $500 million have been mentioned in the United 
States. Whether the British and other governments co'- 
cerned would, or should, regard the financing of oi! 
as an appropriate purpose for which dollar indebted- 
ness should be incurred is still for them to decide. 
A second possibility is that the oil in question 
Should be paid for in local currencies, under arrange 
ments similar to those for the export of  surp! 
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Inside 
Story 


IT’S the hidden points 
about a Burberry which 
really put it one up on 
the others. Exclusive 
DOUBLE-PROOFING 

of cotton gabardines— 





in the yarn and in 
the piece, for extra 
weather-protection. 
Close weaving. Generous 
cutting for extra roomi- 
ness. Tailored hand- 
sewn collars, graded to 
your linen-collar size 

for a perfect fit and ‘sit’. 
Hand stitching, superb 
finishing, exclusive 
luxurious linings . . . 
and of course they look 
so good. These are the 
reasons why you just 
cannot better a Burberry. 
From 7 guineas. 





Always look for the 
Burberry label—your 

guarantee of the 
genuine garment. 





At Burberrys in the Haymarket 
and at the best shops 


throughout the country 





Burberry 


It’s high time YOU had a Burberry 
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The POWER 
behind 


FROGRESS 


Dams, airports, 
housing estates ; irrigation 
and reclamation schemes — these are 
progress. And it is by facilitating the 
provision of these amenities that Priestman 
earth-moving equipment helps speed 
civilisation . . . Priestman excavators are 
a familiar sight in our own countryside ; 
but you will find them helping make 
roads in the Arctic; clearing jungle 
in Malaya ; aiding the development of 
countries as far apart as Canada and 
Australia ; Yugoslavia and Brazil. 
In the re-shaping of the earth 
to our own needs, nothing has helped 
mankind more than the mechanical 
shovel . . . and few have had more 
experience of earth- 
moving equipment 
than Priestmans. 


All building 
starts with 
digging , 























PRIESTMAN 


Manufacturers of earth-moving equipment for seventy-five years 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED, HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS, HULL 
A, ENN ESE I 
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Rainmaker extraordinary 


THE ORINOCO INDIANS thought frogs had the power 
to make rain. As protection against drought they 
kept frogs captive. Then, if it got too dry, the 
captives were paraded and given a gentle beating; 
the idea was to make them croak and so bring on 
a shower. 

Protection today is less bizarre, more scientific. Not 
least in modern industry where protection—product 
packaging— is often the key to successful marketing on 
a national scale. Today ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases, and cartons 


made from ‘‘Thames Board’’ are used with confidence 


by every division of industry, to deliver their goods 
and display them to advantage. 

As long as the competitive spirit lives in business, 
as long as our economy is built on the capacity of 
people to consume the goods our manufacturers are 
able to produce, so long will packaging continue to 
play its part as a sales aid as well as a safeguard. 

Today, as the result ofa planned policy of expansion, 
Thames Board Mills are increasing production to meet 
the ever-growing demands of industry for more and 


better packaging material. 





” 
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THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Te 2e-<¢70e~-75 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Purfleet, Essex 


** THAMES BOARD ”’ for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


BOARD AND 


PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Warrington, Lancs 


** FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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agricultural produce. There is, however, no exact parallel 
between these operations. The agricultural surpluses are 
already in American government ownership, having been 
acquired through the Commodity Credit Corporation. There 
is no similar organisation that could acquire dollar oil for 
dollars and then resell it to Western Europe against local 
currencies. 

It has also been suggested from the European side that 
sales of Western Hemisphere oil should conform to those 
which already exist in respect of Middle East and Trinidad 
oil under arrangements made with other American com- 
panies. The effect of this would be that sales in the sterling 
area and other non-dollar countries would be made for 
sterling and in dollar areas for dollars. These arrangements, 
however, are based on the fact that the American companies 
concerned spend sterling on an appropriately substantial 
scale. The producing countries accept sterling in respect 
of royalties and in most cases the profits of the operating 
companies are subject to United Kingdom tax. These 
reservations could not apply for Western Hemisphere oil, 
though it would be open to American companies to increase 
their sterling expenditure, as has recently been done for 
example in the supply of oil piping from Britain to 
Venezuela. 

These possibilities have so far been discussed in the 
vacuum caused by complete uncertainty about the intentions 
of the Canal Users’ Association if Egypt remains obdurate. 
If a boycott of the canal becomes inescapable, heavy addi- 
tional expenditure will be incurred and special payments 
arrangements will have to be devised. But until a major 
diversion of oil traffic round the Cape occurs these remain 
matters of conjecture. 


Afterthoughts on Commodities 


RICES of the commodities most sensitive to the Suez 
P troubles have sagged this week after their sharp rise 
last week. Tin, copper and the other non-ferrous metals 
have declined and rubber is slightly cheaper. While 
convoys are still passing through the Suez Canal few con- 
sumers are inclined to buy more than they need ; indeed 
consumers have throughout shown a somewhat surprising 
reluctance to build up stocks. Nor do the professional 
market operators seem willing to take much of a view one 
way or the other. The decline in copper has been helped by 
the resumption of work by Africans at most of the mines 
on the Rhodesian copperbelt, though no one can be con- 
fident that fresh troubles will not break out. 

The increase of 15 per cent in liner freight rates from 
the Far East is small in relation both to the cost of Eastern 
commodities and to the fluctuations in price that are common 
in these markets. Of far more importance would be the 
disruption of shipments, and consequent shortage of nearby 
supplies, that would follow the wholesale diversion of traffic 
round the Cape. It is that contingency that maintains prices 
of commodities, such as rubber, that are -basically rather 
weak. The appreciation in the value of commodities as they 
approach European shores is illustrated by prices of raw 
jute from Pakistan. While jute firsts for October / November 
shipment fetch about £88 a ton cif Europe, there 
is a premium of about £8 a ton for the same jute on a 
Steamer east of Suez, and a premium of about {10 a ton 
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for cargoes west of the canal. The fear of an interruption 
of shipments has evidently spread now to the London tea 
market. Prices of common tea have risen, despite the news 
of increased production in North India last month. It is 
not only the shipment of tea to the west that would be 
delayed. Shipments of Ceylon tea to Australia are already 
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affected by the reduction in the number of vessels calling 
at ports in the Indian Ocean on their way east. 

The bulk of India’s exports—tea, jute goods, oils and 
oilseeds, manganese ore and cotton—is normally shipped 
via Suez. If freight rates from India go up it may not be 
possible for India to pass on to buyers the full increase 
in such commodities as manganese ore, which are sold in 
competition with suppliers nearer to Europe. Prices of its 
imports, in addition, would probably have to absorb most 
of an increase in freight rates. India’s foreign reserves, 
already fully committed to the five-year plan, would thus be 
squeezed from both sides of the trade account. 


No Autumn Budget ? 


N official spokesman has this week denied a new crop 
A of rumours that Mr Macmillan was already making 
plans for the introduction of an emergency budget this 
autumn to cope with the domestic strains of the Suez 
crisis. There are no such plans. This does not mean, 
of course, that the Chancellor has set his face against a 
supplementary budget whatever the circumstances; it 
simply means that no such change has yet occurred as 
would justify special budgetary measures—and might also 
mean that no such change is expected. Obviously, the 
Suez crisis has already imposed an additional strain both 
upon the budget and upon the economy ; but, in terms of 
actual budgetary expenditure, the addition so far may be 
presumed to be within the range of changes that often 
occur within a budget year, and might even pass virtually 
unnoticed unless, as in this instance, special circumstances 
draw attention to them. They are not of a magnitude 
to require a recasting of the budget. 

Equally obviously, the wider economic repercussions of 
the Suez crisis are only just beginning to develop, but 
nobody has yet any basis for estimating their nature, magni- 
tude or duration. No decision would ever be taken to 
introduce a supplementary budget in conditions of such 
uncertainty—unless even the best assumption showed it 
to be necessary. Short of a quick settlement of the whole 
dispute, the best (economic) assumption now is that a 
substantial proportion of the normal flow of traffic con- 
tinues to pass through the canal. If that happens, the 
additional burden upon the domestic economy in the 
immediate future would be slight (though it would be far 
from negligible on the balance of payments). But if traffic 
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through the canal is seriously diminished or stopped, the 
domestic burden will depend upon how far and how quickly 
alternative routes and sources of supply can sustain Britain’s 
trade. Neither the nature nor the extent of the resultant 
disturbance can yet be assessed—and, more significant from 
the budgetary point of view, it is impossible to guess how 
the balance would rest between inflationary and defla- 
tionary influences. A slackening of exports would be 
deflationary, but of imports, inflationary. 


Suez Markets 


N Wednesday afternoon as the buying for the new 
QO account developed investment markets seemed to be 
shaking off a little of the Suez fears that had been restraining 
them. An advance developed in oil shares, not only those 
Western hemisphere oil shares that had been good proposi- 
tions on the worst possible assumptions about Suez but 
also BP and Burmah, the two companies most obviously 
vulnerable to any interruption of the canal traffic. Shipping 
shares that had been heavily bought during the previous 
three days became a little irregular and even the gilt-edged 
market, though it is not affected by buying for the account, 


developed a firmer tendency. The background to this small, 


but possibly significant, change was the stronger tone of 
sterling. The same market tendencies supplemented by a 
rise in some of the hire purchase shares and by the con- 
tinued strength of gold mines continued on Thursday. 
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Shipping 
Aviation Shipping........... 7/8} 7/Tk 8/4 
ee pe ae ear rer nr 28/9 | 28/9 29/- 
London & Overseas Freighters.. | 81/- 127/6 127/6 
ee s.r 40/9 39/6 42 /6xd 
Stanhope Steamship..........+. 29/9 | 28/- 30/9 
“Canal” Oil 
British Petroleum..........e0. 174/44 | 145/3 143/9 
| A ke een ee ee ame ye | 111/104 87/6 88/9 
Western Hemisphere Oil 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields....... | $8/- 43/9 46/3 
OM: BXWNGAGD 6 st 5 sos. 0w se 00 58/9 58/14 61/3 
SPRINT 6G clo kin ee lap aw nah ows 41/- 42/9 46/6 





Nevertheless there has been no general expansion of 
business on either the gilt-edged or the industrial side of 
the market. The rally in gilt-edged probably reflects mainly 
an adjustment of books and a slight change of view by the 
jobbers. Save in the shortest dated stocks, where some 
banks are believed to have been nibbling, the volume of 
business has been remarkably small, and despite the modest 
relief that Wednesday brought, Suez continues to set the 
pattern of the markets. But there is nothing dramatic in 
it ; the Financial Times government security index is hardly 
perceptibly changed, from 83.54 to 83.41, in a week and 
the industrial index has remained almost steady at 181.3 
on Wednesday if compared with 181.2 a week earlier. As 
the table suggests there has also been some considerable 


- buying of shipping shares, and some of it has been “ new 


time ” buying which suggests short-term speculation. 
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Commercial Demand for Sterling 


HE foreign exchange market has this week confirmed 
1 the truism that there is a limit to what bears can do 
Sterling, oversold consistently for weeks past, has at last 
begun to feel the impact of genuine commercial demand. 
It has been strong particularly against those continental 
currencies such as the German mark, Belgian and Swiss 
francs against which it had previously been weak. In 
relation to the German mark the rate for sterling has lifted 
to 11.69} or well above the lower “ gold point ” of 11.67 

Against the dollar the sterling rate remains steady at 
$2.78% or just above the Bank of England support point. 
No official intervention appears to have been called for. 
Although the whole of the Trinidad Oil money has now 
been paid there has been no sign of the resulting offer of 
dollars and demand for sterling in the market. This tran- 
saction is presumed to have been completed. by a direct 
deal between the Texas Company and the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account. Security sterling has continued to weaken, 
the rate falling to $2.593, and the premium on US dollar 
securities quoted in London has again widened. It touched 
8} per cent (over $2.80) at one point on Thursday and 
some official sales of US stocks were needed to bring it 
back to 7} per cent. The Suez crisis continues to dominate 
this and every other section of the foreign exchange market 
In the prevailing uncertainty dealers are unwilling to run 
positions of any size, and this is making for unusually thin 
and potentially volatile markets. 


German Central Bank Battle 


HE German government last week published the bi! 
a. that seeks to establish a new central bank. This marks 
the final stage of the government’s plan, first drafted in 
1950 to replace the proud and independent Bank deutscher 
Laender. The Bank was established by the Allies after the 
war on a formally federal basis (on the lines of the Federal 
Reserve System) and with complete autonomy vis @ vis the 
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PLOUGHING BACK ENOUGH 


to keep pace with changing 

capital replacement costs ? 

Our standard indices for twenty 
types of equipment are the 

most economical way of measuring 


the rise in costs over the last eighteen years. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511 Extension 48. 
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Wherever 
there 
gathers 





a rick of Rubbernecks _a juggle of Statisticians 





(huuweli’s 
famous English shoes 


Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the man and his occasion. Here are 
‘Langham’, a beautifully finished semi-brogue in brown suede, 89/9, 
and ‘Consul’, a town Oxford in brown or black calf, 99/9. Both with 

leather soles, of course, for comfort, protection, hygiene and wear. 

Many other styles up to 129/9 


For nearest Agent's address write to CHURCH & CO. LTD. DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON. 
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Essay night with 





an Imperial 


‘Good Companion’ 





Homework’s much more fun . . . and much easier, when 
it’s properly done on a portable. Nancy goes to a pro- 
gressive school, Her parents lose a typewriter (and a 
daughter) for the evening. But they’re as pleased with 
Nancy as Nancy’s Head is. The best things learnt in life 
are what you teach yourself... Nancy has taught herself 
typing on Dad’s ‘ Good Companion 2 

Very enduring, Imperial ‘Good Companions’, 

British from A to Z. Two models, £26 and 


£29.10.0 complete with carrying case, 
Deferred terms available. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., LEICESTER AND HULL 
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send them about your business 


for a day or a year— 


ne by \+Yaimler Hire 


drive-yourself” 

























Our Contract Plan, whether for 
wa | AUSTINS - DAIMLERS - FORDS = the exclusive use of your «as 
illi i i i or only from Monday to Friday, 
The brilliant new air service will speed - | HILLMANS - HUMBERS - VAUXHALLS ee Sit cer ost 
you to Colombo in less than two days. | For your Sales staff and Representatives maintenance worries. 
‘Air Millionaire’ crews man the big SLOane 3456 68 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.wW 3. 
dependable Constellations. Superbly EKCO TELEVISION available in Chauffeur-Driven Limousines 


trained cabin attendants provide every care 





and attention on board. Fly in First-class 
luxury or Tourist class ease. Choose the 
Air Ceylon SAPPHIRE SERVICE to Colombo — 
and Rome, Cairo, Bahrain, Karachi, too. 
Reservations from all Travel Agents or 
General Agents, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. (Telephone Mayfair 8803) 
and at Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Manchester and Dublin. 
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RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 
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German government. The government has not relished the 
co-existence of “a law unto itself” (the phrase is Dr 
Adenauer’s) and aims in its new scheme to increase its own 
influence. The projected inroads into central banking 
autonomy have been fought hard by the Bank deutscher 
Laender, and especially by its chairman, Dr Vocke ; the bill 
now published represents a certain compromise, but one 
that is weighted heavily on the government’s side. 

The proposed Bundesbank would be both more centralised 
and more politically controlled than the Bank deutscher 
Laender. The existing bank, although it has carried out a 
strong central policy, is owned by the individual Land 
central banks ; and its board of directors comprises the 
presidents of those banks, though under an independent 
chairman. The Bundesbank would be a central institution, 
with the Land organisations merely as branches ; moreover, 
all its directors at the head office would be appointed by the 
government, whilst the branch directors would be appointed 
by the Bundesrat (the federal second chamber representing 
the Land governments). 

The new bill also proposes that the government itself sall 
be given increased influence in the sphere of the central 
bank’s operations ; it increases the government’s right to 
borrow from the bank to §0 per cent of the bank’s sales of 
Treasury bills and bonds. The bank’s open market 
operations could to this extent be directly offset. The Bank 
deutscher Laender and its influential friends have under- 
standably declined to accept the government’s “ com- 
promise,” and intend to carry the fight into the crucial 
debates in the two houses of parliament. 


The State of the Airlines 


HE progress of the air transport industry, as reported 
by Sir William Hildred, director of the International 
Air Transport Association, at IATA’s annual general meet- 
ing held in Edinburgh this week might be summed up as: 


Passenger traffic ... excellent. 

Freight... ... big improvement on the last year. 

Mail oF ... could do better if it tried. 

Profits ... .... weak, showing net loss on international 
routes. 

Efficiency ... liable to be handicapped by inadequate 


ground services. 


The airlines were meeting for the first time since the stormy 
conference held at Cannes earlier in the year when it was 
agreed to introduce a new and lower third-class fare into 
the two-tier fare structure of air transport. Those operators 
who then gave their assent with marked reluctance cannot 
have gained much comfort from Sir William’s figures show- 
ing that the industry as a whole was making a bare operating 
profit in 1955, before meeting charges, of only 1.1 per cent 
out of a turnover of slightly more than £1,000 million, with 
every indication that the international services were not even 
giving this return. 

It is, however, hardly fair to give the impression, as the 
airlines often like to do, that pressure of public opinion from 
outside is forever obliging operators to cut their rates as 
soon as the services look like showing a more comfortable 
margin of profit. The pressures to reduce fares come 
mitially from inside IATA, from the ginger group of airlines 


¢ 
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that believe a high rate of turnover can outweigh shaving 
of the profit margin. These are the airlines that are con- 
stantly on the search for bigger aircraft to carry more 
passengers and then for lower fares to get the extra pas- 
sengers to fill the bigger aircraft. Buying policy, in their 
scheme of things, is directly linked to operating efficiency. 

The fact that traffic is rising at an increasing rate—16 per 
cent more passengers in 1955 compared with only a 13 
per cent increase in 1954 and 18 per cent more freight (a 
direct result of more sensible tariffs?)—was offered by Sir 
William as evidence that the industry’s expansion plans for 
the 1960s are not as wildly optimistic as many of its critics 
have supposed. But the scars of Cannes are still tender, 
some worn with an air like the tattered ears of a tabby cat, 
others not so visible ; both Sir William and the current 
IATA president, Lord Douglas, diplomatically keyed their 
speeches to one issue on which all the airlines could agree. 
This was the inadequacy of the ground services within 
whose framework the airlines are obliged to operate. The 
owners and managers of airports and of the traffic control 
system that spans the air routes are always fair sport for the 
operators who use their services but have little say in their 
planning. There is no doubt that traffic congestion in the 
air is becoming serious, 


AEI Profits Fall 


VEN the giants of industry are now feeling some attrition 
E of profit margins. The half yearly figures of Associated 
Electrical Industries reflect the tendency. Compared with 
the corresponding half of 1955, turnover was {2.6 million 
higher, but trading profit, assuming an unchanged appro- 
priation to fixed assets replacement reserve, was {1.4 million 
lower. 


1955 1955 1956 
Ist half 2nd half Ist half 
£ million 
Value of Output 
(excluding inter- 
company trading) 58.6 69.2 61.2 
Trading Profit 6.50 6.83 5.18 
Orders Received 67.1 73.4 66.9 


Orders received (mainly for delivery within three years) 
have also fallen off. The group naturally has no diffi- 
culty in maintaining its second interim dividend for which 
the 84 million ordinary shares issued in March this year 
do not yet participate at 2} per cent. The market found the 
interim statement disappointing, and AEI ordinary stock 
fell 1s. 9d. to 65s. 6d. 


Lorries on Show 


HE market for commercial vehicles has been more com- 

petitive and at the same time more steady than the 
market for passenger cars. One result is that production 
has held up fairly well this year in spite of the slump in 
passenger car sales. The Commercial Motor Show, which 
opened in London on Friday, is the largest of its kind to be 
held, a collection of leviathans apparently communing 
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with each other over the heads of visitors who creep between 
the flanks of buses and apparently endless road tankers 
and under the shadows thrown by trailers with as many 
wheels as giant centipedes. 


1955 1956 

(7 months, Jan.-July) 
PROG seca cekcsmscueeee's 189,746 198,540 
PAE, o.h se tcbeVecswes ene 90,422 96,345 


The ingenuity that has gone into the design of these 
vehicles is considerable, not only to give the mechanical 
strength they need to carry heavy loads under awkward 
conditions, but also to ease the strain on the crews by using 
every possible mechanical and hydraulic trick to cut down 
the manhandling. These developments are now beginning 
to reach the more humble type of lorry and light van. The 
two big innovations of the show were Vauxhall’s power 
steering on heavy Bedford vans for an extra £38 and 
Standard’s two-pedal control on vans for an extra £16. 
It is only since the middle of the summer that the home 
market has shown any sign of feeling. the credit squeeze. 
Sales of light vehicles are reported to be slowing down and 
there is a fairly widespread tendency to squeeze a few 
more months out of lorries, or to buy second-hand before 
replacing them. 


Money for American Oil Companies 


EPTEMBER is normally an active month in the new issue 

market and despite inactive investment markets— 
perhaps almost because of them—the institutions seem to 
have money available for the issues that take their fancy. 
Two groups of borrowers are ready to bid for money—the 
smaller gilt-edged borrowers and the American oil com- 
panies. The latter are prepared to offer attractive terms. 
Caltex Oil has this week placed £3 million of 6 per cent 
guaranteed loan stock 1971-76 at £98 per cent. It is a 
private placing arranged by Morgan Grenfell and Com- 
pany, and the stock will not be quoted. It will help 
to finance the group’s Indian refinery and is guaranteed 
by the three main operating companies of the Caltex 
group, of which Standard Oil of California is the largest. 
The yields of £6 2s. 6d. per cent flat and £6 3s. 6d. to 
redemption to the latest date are certainly attractive. They 
do not necessarily set the pattern for the issue planned in 
a few weeks’ time for Esso Petroleum, which is to be much 
larger. It is expected to take the form of a debenture issue 
to the public, with a quotation. One of the reasons for 
delaying the operation a few weeks is the difficulty, in the 
present state of the Suez affair, of writing a public 
prospectus. 

On the gilt edged side of the market new ground has 
also been broken with the first trustee issue for a long time 
with a 55 per cent coupon. The East African High Coim- 
mission yesterday opened its lists for £34 million 5} per 
cent stock dated 1980-84 at £984, of which £3 million of the 
total was offered for public subscription, the balance being 
taken up by colonial Government funds. The proceeds 
are to be devoted to railway and harbour development. 
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The yield basis—{5 11s. 8d. per cent flat and £5 12s. 2d. 
per cent to final redemption—was considered in the marke: 
to be reasonably attractive ; it is better than the redein p- 
tion yield of £5 10s. 1d. per cent offered on the recen 
issue of 5$ per cent New Zealand stock which now stands 
at a premium of ? per cent. Among the home corporations 
Croydon has raised a loan of £1 million, redeemable iy 
August, 1961, which is being placed privately at £99 per 
cent. Dealings in the East Africa stock are expected to 5/11: 
on Monday and in the Croydon stock on September 27:/; 


Mr Clore Buys Dolcis 


EARS—Manfield—Dolcis—the building of Mr Chari-s 
S Clore’s shoe trade group, must surely be complete 
i ordinary shareholders of Dolcis have accepted his 0! er 
of one non-voting “A” share of Sears Holdings and six 
shillings cash for each §s. unit of Dolcis. They will accept. 
The offer, with Sears standing around 14s., is worth 
nearly £1 and Dolcis §s. units have come up from 13s. 4'd. 
to 19s. ina month. Holders are being offered the best price 
their stock has commanded for several years. No struggle 
for control is in prospect; the Dolcis Board has recom- 
mended acceptance ; the chairman and managing director, 
Mr F., J. Stratton, is joining Mr Clore as chairman and 
managing director of his whole shoe group, and the largest 
shareholder—the Swiss Bally group believed to hold about 
a quarter of the stock—is understood to be accepting. So 
Mr Clore’s group, already the largest shoe distributor in this 
country, will have about 1,500 shoe shops, perhaps a tenth 
of the shoe shops in this country. It will be important, 
though nothing like so big, in shoe manufacturing too. ‘he 
recent acquisitions, Manfield and Dolcis, make a smaller 
proportion of the shoes they sell than does Freeman Hardy 
and Willis. | 

What the Dolcis mérger does envisage is first a rounding 
off of the range of shoes, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
that the group will sell ; Dolcis will be the high grade end 
of that range. Secondly it strengthens management ; the 
bringing in of Mr Stratton and his team is not the frst 
objective but it is useful, Now all the shoe undertakings 
of the Sears group—Freeman Hardy and Willis, Trucform, 
Phillips Character Shoes, Curtis Shoes, Manfield and Doic's 
—will be transferred to a@ new company .with asscts 
approaching {18 million, probably to be called The Natwoal 
Shoe Corporation. It takes no enormous stretch of ‘1c 
imagination to see that the company need not for evr 
remain an almost wholly owned subsidiary of Sears Holdins 
and that some day when the group wants liquid funds |» 
other development, a quotation for the National Si 
ordinary stock and a sale of a minority of it might be ‘ic 
answer. , 

Mr Clore is buying well, even though this is a roundin off 
purchase and not this time a picking up of fantasti .!y 
undervalued and under-employed assets that could be put 
to work. Taking the Sears “A” at their market price ‘¢ 
is giving £5} million (including over {1} million of ¢.") 
for net tangible assets at a balance sheet value of / +% 
million which are subject to £1.6 million of prefers 
shares and other prior charges, but which include 9! 
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Site clearance at Padiham, May 1954 
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From site clearance to 
production in 12 months 


INCREASED PRODUCTION essential to National 
prosperity and a higher standard of living can only 
be accomplished through efficient team-work 
backed by modern methods and equipment. 


Cubitts built this factory for Mullard Blackburn 
Works Ltd. and are pleased to acknowledge the 
successful efforts of their own team and their sub- 
contractors who, jointly enabled cathode-ray tube 
production to commence 12 months after site 
clearance started. 


Architects: Messrs, Ormrod & Partners, FF.RI.BLA..°MM.T.PTI, 
(Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Hoare, Lea & Partners.) 
Sponsors: North Western Industrial Estates Ltd. 


——— 


Productions Centres 





Production of cathode-ray tubes, June 1955 





With the experience of the past 


CUBITTS 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 











HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 
ST. MARY'S ROAD + GARSTON * LIVERPOOL 19 TGA CISTA 


EAD OFFICE: ONE QUEEN ANNE'S GATE * WESTMINSTER * LONDON + SWI * ENGLAND + SCOTLAND > OVERSEAS 
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£500,000 ot cash. Dolcis has a recent dividend record of 
20 per cent 14 times covered so that the earnings even with 
the present deployment of capital are reasonable. And Mr 
Clore may still redeploy some of that capital. The assets 
contain {1.3 million of freehold properties and the sub- 
stantial profit—{363,000 that the company realised on the 
sale of certain properties in the year ended January 31st— 
suggests that they must be undervalued. It will be sur- 
prising if the new group does not mobilise some of those 
hidden reserves by selling frecholds and leasing the proper- 
ties back, setting free at the cost of an increased rent cash 
that could be used for expansion—not, perhaps, in the shoe 
trade. 


Britannia’s 6-month Set-back 


FTER a melancholy inquest on proving flights with the 
modified version of the Bristol Britannia, the British 
Overseas Ai~ vays Corporation has thrown up all hopes of 
putting the Britannia into service next month as scheduled. 
It will give no probable date when it expects to start these 
often-postponed services, and has disbanded the massive 
organisation, spreading from crews to traffic clerks and 
maintenance shops, that was set up ready for the Britannia’s 
introduction. It is suggested that three to six months 
will be needed to rectify the troubles that douse the flames 
in the Britannia’s engines, sometimes singly but at other 
times, as on the recent proving flight in normal monsoon 
conditions, in all four engines at once. 

The corporation is already running well into the red on 
this year’s operations ; it is alarming to contemplate what 
this further delay will do to its out-turn by the end of the 
financial year. The cost of preparing the organisation 
needed for operating Britannias falls entirely on BOAC, 
whatever financial arrangements it has managed to make 
about the cost of test flying ; besides, the corporation’s 
patchwork fleet is steadily losing its traffic on any routes 
where it meets more than the minimum of competition. It 
is another unfortunate experience for BOAC in its attempts 
to support British aircraft. 

The cause of the Britannia’s engine troubles is known. 
Pockets of ice accumulate in various points of the engine 
cowling and the ducts through it, and break off at intervals 
when they melt and raise the moisture content of the air to 
a level that puts out the flame. Bristol’s first reaction was 
to attempt a quick first-aid treatment aimed at heating the 
cowling to stop ice forming and smoothing out the most 
troublesome pockets. It is now only too apparent that these 
emergency measures have not been successful, even though 
their first trials were encouraging. Weather is capricious 
and will not always provide bad conditions to order. A 
fairly drastic re-design of the installations round the engines 
now seems inevitable to keep the ice away. The root of the 
trouble is in the basic design of the Proteus engine, which 
is based on a reverse flow system where the air is drawn 
in well to the back of the engine, so that it has to flow past 
the ice-collecting pockets inside the cowling before it reaches 
the compressor. In other turbo-prop engines where the 
air flows straight through from front to back, this complica- 


tion seems. to be largely avoided. 
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ITA’s First Birthday 


OMMERCIAL television in Britain is a year old this week. 
C and advertisers and programme contractors are 4 
older, wiser and not necessarily any the less optimistic th yy 
they were twelve months ago. Advertisers have probab), 
paid about {10 million booking fees for time on the I'|\ 


circuits and the production costs of the commercials the 
selves have added a good deal to that sum. This income | 
almost certainly not been enough to permit all the 
tractors to break even, but it is probable that at least two o! 
them have covered their outgoings even during this firs: 
year. Those that have been losing most heavily have 
drastically streamlined their organisations during the 
summer, and have had their costs further reduced by the 
growth of networking between the three main ITA statio: 
which enables the cost of the more expensive programnx 
to be divided between the three contractors sharing them. 

During September, television advertising has come out 
of the doldrums it was in for most of the summer ; mos: 
the companies that already advertise on television have 
increased their appropriations. These advertisers appear to 
have used the slack summer months as a time for weighing 
up the results of their first ITA experiments ; now the; 
have dropped their original tip-and-run approach and have 
decided that ITA advertising should take its place in theu 
sales plans along with other accepted advertising media. The 
results have been occasionally embarrassing to the pro- 
gramme contractors who wooed these same advertise: 
during the summer with lavish promises of bonus time free 
of charge with every so many minutes booked. It is taking 
some ingenuity to fit these bonuses in with the regular 
bookings and there is a great deal of speculation about the 
future of these schemes. 

The strong card of the ITA has been the smooth and 
Steady way its audience has grown. When services started 
a year ago, there was doubt about how many sets could 
receive the second programme, how many would be con- 
verted to take it, and what the volume of television sales 
would be. The opening of the second service coincided 
happily with a television boom that has increased the nuszber 
of sets able to receive ITA programmes from 200,000 when 
the service opened to 1,750,000 today and a probable 
2 million by Christmas when the Yorkshire transmitter 
starts working. This gives a potential audience of roughly 
6 million, and the records show that 65 to 70 per cent o! 
those who can choose, settle for the ITA programme. With 
this data the advertising managers of the programme con- 
tractors are given some hard basis on which to sell their 
unquestionably expensive time which advertisers previous!) 
bought on trust rather than figures. As the time availab!: 
is limited, competition for bookings at favoured times m.\ 
make it possible for them to increase the rates slightly, 
least by dropping the bonus schemes. 


HP Debt Still Falling 


he July retailers did a slightly increased hire purch 
business both through the furniture shops and thro 
the radio and electrical goods shops, though the furni 
shops did not do an increased proportion on their total tr 
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on hire purchase terms. Despite the steadier tendency in 
new hire purchase business, the nation’s total hire purchase 
debt continued to fall. It was estimated in July at thirteen 
per cent below the figure of “ at least £450 million ” estab- 
lished at the end of 1955. The nature of the Board of 
Trade’s indices and the methods that have been used for 
restraining hire purchase make that fall inevitable. Total 
outstandings have declined every month this year, and if 
no change is made in the present control orders are likely 
to go on falling for several more months. 

This is partly because the index (December 1955 = 100) 
of hire purchase 
































index numbers: Dec 1955=100 debts outstanding is 
130 - " steadied by the large 
NEW CREDIT EXTENDED volume of running 
i20}+ .\ BY FINANCE HOUSES ~- : 
\ hire purchase debt 
Hob 4 to which only mar- 
ginal sums are added 
loor . and paid off each 
oak. ¥ month. The index 
; which dropped from 
: HP DEBT : . 
80 F : letnxcuammeal 4 88 in June to 87 in 
: si July, assumes a 
or d-., longer and smoother 
RETAILERS "*+, aa 0*** i de 
60 | HP SALES eee a pattern an the two 
indices of HP trans- 
50 E- 4 actions by retailers 
oO" eos ae OS or ee ee d d . 
ONDJFMAMJ J and new credits 
1955 aE moe extended by finance 


. houses. The 
retailers’ index rose one point to 66 in July, continuing 
its steady rise since its low point of 62 in April. The 
finance house index fell one point to 100 in July and 
has been falling since the seasonal peak of the motor trade 
in May. Moreover, the hire purchase debts now being paid 
off were largely entered into before the February restrictions 
came into force. Those new ones now being contracted 
are based on 50 per cent deposits for a wide range of 
articles. That has little bearing on the finance house section 
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of the index which represents money credit extended, but 
the retail index of new hire purchase transactions measures 
not money borrowed, but value of goods sold. 


. 


SHORTER NOTES 


It was learned in the market on Thursday that the long 
expected splitting of the units of Royal Dutch stock is to 
take place at the end of October or early in November. At 
present London deals in the stock in units of 100 florins 
and New York in units of 50 florins. After the split both 
markets will deal in units of 20 florins. 


+ 


Strong progress is disclosed in the half-yearly statement 
of United Drapery Stores. The group is paying an interim 
dividend on a capital of £6,932,108 which is the precise 
equivalent of the 25 per cent paid a year ago on a capital 
of £3,466,054 before the 100 per cent free scrip issue. 
These are the group’s half-yearly figures: 


Six months ended July 28 





1955 


—_ 





1956 
: f | f 
Group trading profit ......... 2,935,043 3,235,087 
Group net profit (after tax)... 1,228,251 1,354,902 





The chairman, Sir Brian Mountain, told shareholders 
when the report was issued last May that the figures for 
the first quarter of the new year showed a satisfactory 
increase. He now reports that the rate of increase has been 
maintained in the second quarter and has indeed continued 
since July 28th. 





Company Notes 


more recent decision to widen the base 
of the business into electrical manufacture 
and mechanical engineering. But it is 
apparent that in accepting their report the 








directors have taken a long stride back 


METAL INDUSTRIES. A centand shareholders learn from their new towards the shipbreaking starting point. 


moderate financial squeeze, such as the 
country is now experiencing, has useful 
by-products. Not the least of them is the 
showing up of weak spots in industry 
before it is too late. The report of Metal 
Industries, the statement of the new chair- 
man, Sir Charles Westlake, and the report 
{ the investigation carried out by Cooper 
Brothers and Company provide as good an 
example of a weakness uncovered just in 
time as the investing public could wish for. 
The company had a trading profit of 
{640,576 in the year ended March 31, 
1955, and a trading loss of £544,923 in this 
latest year. When he spoke to shareholders 
in September last year the previous chair- 
man foresaw some temporary check to 
profitability, “ but looking further ahead 
than the current year I am glad to say that 
! am firmly confident as to the future.” 
Now the dividend is nil instead of 9 per 


chairman that the group’s reserves were 
overstated and it has been found wise to 
reduce them by £867,352. They learn 
from the report of Cooper Brothers, that 
the group has had no strong central secre- 
tarial or accountancy departments, that 
the chairman and head office in Glasgow 
have been remote from the businesses, and 
that as a result of directives given without 
appreciation of their effect, of bad account- 
ing, and of inaccurate budgeting and cost- 
ing and rapid changes in policy there has 
been a serious deterioration in the busi- 
nesses of the group. 

The board has quickly and fully 
accepted the devastating report of these 
accountants. Meta] Industries had a long 
and successful record as shipbreakers and 
dealers in scrap metals and has still 
a large investment in British Oxygen. 
Cooper Brothers have not criticised the 


The metals division actually increased its 
profits last year. The weaknesses and the 
recommendations mainly affect the electri- 
cal and mechanical engineering divisions. 
In the electrical division three companies 
have been closed and activities con- 
centrated in the remaining two. From the 
mechanical engineering division Sentinel 
Wagon has been sold to Rolls-Royce since 
the financial year closed. It is now dis- 
closed that that subsidiary made a loss of 
£600,000. So the sale to Rolls-Royce for 
around {14 million which has cleared the 
group’s whole bank overdraft (£1,434,619) 
must be welcomed. 

Shareholders whose {1 stock units pay- 
ing no dividend stand at 20s. 9d. must 
reflect that such a price still reflects a 
future for their company. If they wonder 
what it holds there is this crumb of com- 
fort. The chairman reports that the 
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“trends show a heartening measure of 


recovery.” He intends to forecast the 
future at the meeting on October gth. 


* 


QUALCAST. Record profits by 
Qualcast, the Derby firm that makes lawn 
mowers and castings, are returned for the 
year ended June 30th. The chairman had 
foreshadowed that record in a letter to the 
employees last July. He is now able to 
propose a final dividend of 16} per cent 
thus maintaining the total payment for this 
year at 24 per cent on a capital increased 
by the ro per cent free scrip issue of 
October last year. In fact though the profit 
broke the previous year’s record it did so 
by a fairly narrow margin. Trading profits 
advanced by £34,000 to exceed £1 million 
for the first time and profits before tax 
showed an advance of £29,000, but owing 
Years ended 


June 30th 
1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings:— f 4 
Trading profit......... 967,722 1,001,412 
Depreciation ......... 117,223 119,141 
Pensions and Directors’ 

and auditors’ emolu- 

Ter eer re es 78,825 81,704 
GDN dine oie Go% om 409,352 430,899 
2 oe ree 12,000 

N et profit 373,962 369,668 
Ordin: ry y divide nd cost. 147,727 162,500 
Ordinary dividend (per 

no el ee Potato 24 *24 
co en ee 175,000 157,049 
Added to Carry forward 48,282 47,100 


5s. Ordinary share at 18s. 74d. yields £6 8s. 11d. 

per cent. 

* On capital increased by 10 per cent scrip issue. 
partly to an increase in the profits tax 
charge and partly to the inclusion of a 
recovery of tax in the previous year there 
was a slight decline in the net profit after 
tax. 

Despite the strong figures and the un- 
broken progress, it does not appear that 
the company has wholly escaped the effects 
of the squeeze and of the setback in the 
motor industry, for which it makes cast- 
ings. The chairman has already reported 
a cutback in foundry production which he 
had not expected to have to make so soon. 
The dividend however remains conserva- 
tive. Less than half the net taxed profit— 
£165,519 out of £369,688—is distributed 
as ordinary and preference dividends. 


DISTILLERS. The chairman of 
Distillers, Sir Henry J. Ross, is adamant 
that he will not break down the group’s 
profit into its whisky and gin section and 
its industrial section. He said as much in 
the company’s full accounts when he 
offered, as a consolation prize, the informa- 
tion that the greater proportion of the 
group’s total earnings (which were {9.2 
million in 1956 compared with £7.9 mil- 
lion in 1955) was attributable to the whisky 
and gin companies, but that “ on the other 
hand, our industrial and general operations 
are satisfactory and profitable.” He added 
that the industrial businesses should con- 
tribute steadily improved results in the 
future. To emphasise his decision not to 
give details, Sir Henry made a further dis- 
claimer at the meeting in Edinburgh last 
week. The board had, he said, again 
reviewed all the circumstances and had 
confirmed its decision “ that the operations 
of the group should be taken as a whole.” 
Instead of figures shareholders are to get 
an illustrated brochure giving them a 
clearer picture of the background and pro- 
gress of the group’s industrial enterprises. 
They appear to have accepted his 
ruling: there were neither comments nor 
questions from those present. But some 
shareholders must surely be wondering 
why the board is so secretive about these 
thriving industrial enterprises. The chair- 
man went out of his way to proclaim that 
all their operations are entirely within the 
powers contained in the company’s 
Memorandum of Association, though no 
one has suggested that they were not. He 
claimed also that the company had 
broadened its interest as a_ carefully 
planned programme which should be a 
safeguard in adverse economic conditions 
and that in normal circumstances the in- 
dustrial assets should make an increasingly 
valuable contribution to earnings. He 
added naturally that the expansion into 
the chemicals and plastic industries had 
needed substantial investment, a need that 
had been largely met by ploughing back 
profits. The yield on the capital em- 
ployed, he said, compared “favourably 
with that of other similar organisations.” 
Is its progress then not something that 
shareholders might be proud of—if they 
had the facts ? 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG! 


Next Account begins: October 3rd 
Next Contango Day: October 3rd 
Next Settlement Day: September 25t! 


Prices this week show little change ; gilt- 
edged again touched a new low point {o; 
the year, the Financial Times index 
of Government stocks declining slightly to 
83.35 on Tuesday under the influence 0; 
the projected East African loan, while 1! 
index of industrial stocks stood virtual! 
unchanged at 181.3 on Wednesday. 

Electrical stocks rallied on dealings jn 
the new account on Wednesday; on 
balance, AEI lost 3s. to 67s. 3d., but Radio 
Rentals gained 3s. 3d. to 44s. Engineering 
shares improved, Babcock and Wilcox 
rising to 81s. and Swan, Hunter to ¢ 3s. 
but steels were again depressed, Stewarts 
and Lloyds dropping 1s. 6d. to 62s. 9d 
and Dorman Long 9d. to 25s. 10}d. Stores 
were firm on Wednesday, J. and F. Stone 
rising Is. 9d. and United Drapery ts. 1d 
in anticipation of the interim statement 
This section was dominated by a spurt in 
Debenhams, 3s. 3d. higher on balance at 
4Is., and a rise of 4s. 6d. to 41s. 6d. in 
Mappin and Webb. Dolcis jumped 2s. od. 
to 19s. after the bid from Sears. Gains in 
shipping shares were again extensive ; 
Britain Steamship rose 2s. 9d. to 20s. 6d., 
Reardon Smith 3s. to 42s. 6d. xd, Stan- 
hope 2s. 9d. to 30s. 9d. and Furness With) 
2s. 3d. to §6s. 9d. Among the liners, 
P and O deferred gained 2s. 6d. to 32s., 
Cunard Is. 6d. to 25s. and Royal Mail ts 
to 38s. 

“Western” oils again advanced, Ultra- 
mar rising 3s. 9d. to 46s. 6d. and Shell 
Trinidad 3s. 7$d. to 61s. 9d. There was 
on balance another small decline in British 
Petroleum which, despite a late rally, was 
Is. 6d, lower at 143s. 9d., Burmah, how- 
ever, recovering to gain 1s. 3d. to 88s. 9d. 
Kaffirs became active on Tuesday, the new 
OFS and West Rand mines making wide- 
spread gains. Winkelhaak jumped 1s. 9d. 
so 17s. 3d. on rumours of a further ree! 
strike. Tins were again strong and Con- 
solidated Zinc touched 70s. before easing 
to 68s. 3d. Messina jumped 8s. 9d. to 
183s. 9d. and Rio Tinto 3s. 9d. to 8§s. for 
the registered stock. Rubbers and teas 
improved strongly during the week. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 . , * 
‘ixed % | ord 
Ord.° Int.t Cons. om 
Sept. 13...] 180-5 | 92-98 | 4-88 | 5-91 
i Cs ee ee 93-07 4-86 5-89 
» 17... 181-0 | 93-02 4-88 5:89 
ic ‘ne 181-3 | 92-97 4-90 5:88 
= aes 181-3 | 92-98 4-89 5-88 
Total bargal 
1956, High} 203-5 99-37 1956 mes 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) |Sept.13 6,0! 
» Low.] 169-7 92-85 » 14!) 6,89 
(Mar. 8) (Aug. 13)} ,, 17 > 8,80! 
1955, High] 223-9 | 115-97 » 18 8,501 
(July 21)) (Jan. 7)] ,, 19; 82 4; 
» Low. 175-7 | 98-23 | 
(Mar. 15) (Sept. 2) | 
| 











+ 1928= 100. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 
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1956 
=" LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
—v Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Net Gross | Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two ORDINARY _cept.12,/Sept.19,| Sept. B, 
ee | BRITISH FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield. Yield. to Sept. 19, 1 one STOCKS 1956 | 1956 | 195 
ices, Jan, 2 ‘Sept.12,|Sept.19,) Sept. 19, | sone. 19, f 28 ay Ban | 2 7 aa a 
to Sept. 19, ibe GUARANTEED “‘fos¢ |) “fose 6 | 1956 | High | Low | a |. oo fs . 
7 |__ STOCK Esai TEX UK 57 SERS 4 frome & Wileox £1.) 79/44 | 80/74 | 3.14 5 
éc a or oy a: as § <4 17 101} 85/6 fo : ai 1030) Cammell Laird 5/-...| 10/6 1 Z ot oe 
| %, 52-57 984 ont 0 3|4i6 ol 13/- | 943] 34a! 3 a\Dorman Long {1..... wa.lueil.s 8 
9 97 Funding etd "35. et. 94 tt | 94 ; 8 i 417 91 S/- | 5/1 Sha 8}b\Guest Keen N’fold £1. 55/14 3/6 314 9 
AN Bq DIDI. ++. he Detie / 
$3} Funding 24%, ,T987 ne 2) sai 3 sails 5 OF Bee | 41/6 1240 S alStewarts & Licyds ie leecitos 
, =. =e | 1 pote ete: ‘ /9 / 
99/¢ |Exchequer 5% 195 97% | 97813 5 1 75/- | 57/10} | Summers (John) £1...} 37/ | 4 8 
\\ ic 4% *57-58.... 3 411/410 5 9 8b) 4aSu 53/6 | 53/6 | 5 
! 97 © Conversion 24% 1957.| 97 | 97H ¢ ta a | cae | keen eee nol sve |e 6 e 
9 95} Serial wh mee Py eee 94 ag : .. = 411 8 57/- ve 810 4 a United Steel £1 seeeee | ear 42, 44 414 Gg 
G4 91 pe ewes 90° | re 91 91 3 1 ll 4 14 9 49/9 if 4} 24a bat hess, fl ceereoeese ! 
ool | SoM lxchequer 3% 1960... ssf | esr | 314 6 |5 2 110) 44/78 | 32/ | by nc ED Py FS eae 
of |S, emer embee | ERE 13% 818 ay] 008) $2 Sina Ginee ni BS |e a 8 8 
88} . i , % 5 PEs «4 sé < 19 10 | € 14/3 a . . Ae 22/3 / 
a 774 \Funding 3° '60-90......| 86 864 | 6 1/511 41) 237 ; 2ha eEbiCoais (J. & P.) £ / 35/- |514 3 
824 85 Funding 4% *60- 60-70;| 75¢ 154 | 4 1 § | 25/10}) 21/9 Sy ot “sven es 35/6 “3 118 110 
Say Bonds 3% 60 : 1 > < Se S 6 33/3 4a f1.....1 13/46 13/3 
§] oT eae tenn 97g | OTH 710/416 21) 44/- Ke 5 a| 5 b'Fine Spinners {1.. 25/3 |25/- llo 0 0 
98} 7 — 3 62-65; pos set sy ; 16 1 he eS 1 b a3 ‘ibatons & Balderins fi - w- ise6 8 
Sik o% °63-64... 2 en a 
Viet Resid ro | Ba 2 Moule | af qumernndettel wy. ayn [ss 5 
81 72 |Savings Bonds 3% '65-75. 90 905 |3 8 5 1) 22/44 | 16/3 4 ‘British Motor 5/-.. 6/6 / 16 9 
9} Pr ~~ & \ Sea ‘ 78 40 5!'510 2 5/10} 8 b a 1 -| 31/6 31/- 4 
964 90 |Victory 40 "66-68...... 78 i 317 2'51011 9/- | 29/3 2ha 5 b| Ford Motor £ ley fi 47/9 46/6 315 3h 
83% | 78 Funding 40, 1969....| 82} 82 391115 6 112) 44/3 | 29/9 12}d| 3 a|Hawker Siddeley 1...14746 147615 5 3 
a) 82 eee ae 77 | 76 5 5 111} 49/3 | 29/ 10 ¢ 12}c\Leyland Motors £ 4 \ll0/- |3 3 7 
83] | _— 33 Ris. aca at. Ls 3 : 7 ; 319 i 8 iy pag 5 J 1240|Rolle-Royoo J Sod xen .\107/6 H a 
84} 3% "86-96. . 0 6/418 0 | /-.| 14/9" | 14/9 | 4 
ut | Tap Ronde $5 Stee ami) Tak | Tah | 58 g 1 Sf wry synod 39 55 apo Fae Dr | 1 bate 
‘ Ils 4% aft. Fe 70; | 21711 41/44 | 29/- | | rsal ‘A’ 5/-.| 37/6* — 
843 76 oe 34% aft. Dec. 52 70 te * 218 41/5 1 5f} 4/ | 32/9 15 a) 474}5Gt. Unive ‘A’ 5/-| 60/6 > 14 «33 4 
- 694 ar L n St ft. April 61 68*| 6815 2 afl 44/9 / | 32)0|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 14 9d 
161 “onv. 34% aft. a 11)5 0 8 57/10}| 17}a 5/--.| 30/6 | a1/- | 4 
163 68% (Conv. 3}% aft. Ap il "66..| 595% | 594° | 217 17 7 11/1} | | 20 b\United Drapery 5/ } 5 09 
: Treas. 3% aft. April "66. *| 51i* | 216 2/4 25/6 | 19/1 25 a 9 ie 57/6 | 56/3 
| oe 51 4/417 11f 103} 3630) 20 a\Woolwor 
564 50} et a aft. April °75. 51;4* 30k |2 = 1 } 5 12 10] aes 53/ + i ae Q. 145 /- 143/9 312 1 
ast | 90" [Br Tiiect 44% ‘61-69... me | tel 318 9 | 5 2 Sih asig | | - | 15 a been 81/6 | 88/9 | 3 18 11 
Og} % "68-13...... (314 2) 63/- a h 100 fi...) £80) | £844 
8 73 |Br. Elec. 3% ' > Yeti 724° | 713 1117/9 | 14 b'Royal Dutch > : 40 
ish T1e per. ng 3%, a eeGer 865* 86% * ; - , | . "Sif 87k 1 | s ‘ +1536 Shel Reg. £1 ee a 1151, 155, 3.7 . 
ft 19 Br Elec. 3 ‘e. 16-19 ani sat 4h | 312 = : * 17 we 6 | Brit. Con cith 10¢- 35/6 a ; : as 
A } ps & . } j / eee ‘ ss eas 
90j 84 a. ee 33, .. oe 80 80} : . 0! 419 91} 36/- 20/44 Baa) 740\Cunard {1 le sas a 32/- 15 0 0 
87 80} — i | ae 67 674 318 915 9 61 pr 21/- Za 5 oP. & O. Def. 8 
1 Seo ae Trans. 3% '68-73..... at | gee 13 8 11s 7 on 3. MEMOS | el os eoil4s8un 
80 ie Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... 84 67 3 810'5 2 81 45/- 15 ¢| 5 a@Assoc. Elect. {1.. f1..1002/6 1103/99 |4 6 9 
90j 83} > = rc a, > 67 i | 15/3 / 5 al 17}5) Assoc. Port. Cem. £ 48 ‘yy 46, hi 5 2 8 
73; | 67 (Br. Trans. 3% 13/9 | 87/- 74> 44a\Bowater Paper {1.. a) 50 /- 5 00 
: To latest date. * Ex dividend. 60/9 42/3 4 al sieBICe ES | 12/6 oe ‘ 3 a-@ 
ail date. (f) Flat yield. (!) To la ss tax at 8s. 6d. in £. /9 | 4/3 8 b Brit. Aluminium fl. 1% | 53/- 5 14 10: 
t Re sok anaes a ee ee ee oe 45/9" ris t10§a\Brit. Amer. sae 5. 366 664 | $67 | 4 2 4 
ssume 
Yield, = f 3b 3 aCanadian Pacific 26/10} 27/6 |6 7 3 
USTEE ' Price, Price, $69 $56 a Record 4/- / 9 4 
Prices, 1968 [Priges,, Jan. 2 STOCKS AND _Septid, pape Spe 35a | 116 | “ats lo MDeniop Robber 10/2. so, jase (5 2 7 
rices, ito Sep. NDS 1956 | 1956 25/9 | 17/6 a ‘Enelish Elect. . Saale / / 517k 
POREIGN BO! —— 14 | 47/3 84>. 4 a@Eng lect. £1 417/6* | 47/6 
High | Low _| High | —_ —— ST a, Ae ee ge lael S0ijGeneral Kiet. “1 ..21) 44/3 | 43/3 | 4 22 6 
| ae) Be | ete oe eee as | ade Sjailmp. Tobacco fi.....| 48/6 | 48/6 $13 4 
145 | ‘Aust. 3b% "¢ 5 7% |6 6 31 62/9 | 45/- 12 bj 4 a kel n. . {$204 |$202 
944 19 87 = \Ceylon 4°, 73- 15... 844 84} '5§ 3101 211 $141} |92- \$3- “7 c\Inter. ‘ck AL ay: 51/10) 51/ 716 2 
| ie] Bi) a eee el | Be ea if seme eae ae 18 
¥ on i .| ee. 
8 | “BTE | 64h | plo 130 oon | ona [5 3 ort 30/3. | 22/9 | 15h 6he Lyle f1...... | 63 / 
cB | Bi) St iene ses | et ge 83 | Bb deat facets | Say | hat & 
84 65 5°, _— 69/6 b 5 aTurner & Newa '4 28 
‘Agric. More. 1154 a 95/9 a ..| 76/103 76/3 | 
at | at bane ae ee 7% 1924... 115 115/6 “6 | -900Unilever {1 ----<. 57/1} | 56/6 |5 2 8 
2g; 9k | aT 187° (German 54%, 1930...| 206 ae - | 82/9 | 61/74 | Sa a Molasses 10/—. 24/- | 24/6 |14 4 0 
212 | 160 | b26" | 208 ‘Japan 5% Bot 267 | 268) | a= | 23/6 | foe 15'b London Asiatic Ror-2/, Ot | 2/08 813 4 
04 190 _ BI5p | 2474 | Japan 5} 2/10}, 1/93 | iB i 30 bU nited Sua Betong £1| 44/43 | 46/3 
| | Price, | Price, | bins pte eo | Png t* |! $i : 
»Jan.l | past Two | RDINARY «& C12, Sept. 19, Sept 6% | 20a 506 Anglo-Amer gs 105/-  |101/3* | LU 
eS 19,1956 Dividends | STOCKS | 1986 | 1986 | 1956 n35/1) 94/ ‘4 eee | on firea State Geduld 8,7 11376 3 6 8 
ae ee 5 a | ite % 0,6 6 se8 | 124 124a/Randfontein £1...... .\°9 93/12 4 8 
a A BANKS & Discov ol fm 43/6 510 4 A a 28 c 30 ci\London +. a meee 433 43 | 63 i 
50 41/ 1} | 7b 5a pomrrly, 5 fiipd.... 53/6 | 54 /- 5 . : i0/ i 35 2624¢ 75 a Rhokana bdeccecces 
nla | So oa i fully pd eave | ex. lee & : : 
72,4 6l1/- | / “ f j= zs . 
10/- | 59 ° | : H : GN Prov. 5 A £) pa. 68/6 ah . —" ; New York Closing Prices ee 
11,9 | 66/6 | anders f1.......| / A : a j sept 
$36 28/- | 34H Qe Net Die ffi Awan 33/6 | 33/6 | 5 5 ie | Coe — | Sept. Sept Sept, Se 
0, | 2/3 | Sy 8 aiNat. Disc, « fl. ...... se ls lew 6 ‘Sept. “15 3 | © ab me Sag 
2, | @ oe rr Barc. (D.C.O.) £1 . ie 6° 412 9 | a $1 $ Paper. ./123 [118 
19 33/6 11 Tegeuet. Be. at es | at $0 [nm- Sueiting.| Sit | SiS Pater. Paper. 284 | 27 
i Mentha... 2% | 26¢ | 217 2 fean, Pac. -/| Saf | 34¢ Jam. Viscose i5' | 1° Bears Roebuck! 32 31 
9 | oS? Sree n. eo seer “el. ao 
a) - | 12 oa bLeg. & 6 "tale pd eeees 21* . ; . ll 5 & Cent. eas 36 = sata La aes 69 72 hell sj “ i N y. = 
25} +47 U 125 Prudential iy ee nnsyl. ..... | 23h 27 Ebr lec. 61} | 584 Std. Oi of “J+ SAt | SA 
48) 404 t117 “t BREWERIES, ETC. 1112/6 |115/- | 7 9 T JAmer. Tel Pe 11i Kaen. Motors. || 47 "ota obo S64 | Sat 
1 106 /- 33 10 a, Bass EE Sivadutenetal 06 20/6 513 9 and. Gas 6 6 woody: ear . 77 75 . lworth...| 46 453 
1140[Distillers 6/8. ..... a0, | 40 |6 5 0 fotea 19. finter. Nickel ,|105$ [1 oo 
24/10) 19/9 6 10 alGuinness 10/-....... 40/- / 6 3 6 IW. Union Tel.| 19: a daalionh Made: (f) Flat 
4 10} 38 6 | <¥ 14 b|Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 68/-_| 68/- Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (fon 324%. (e) To 
male Interim dividend. (6) Fin 15% Tax free. (w) On 14%. 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. | Gross re Ae Tes free. (1) To latest date. (v) On 15% 
yield. (g) On 16%. (A) On 88%. (3) 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appears 



























































(') Retained imports. 





(?) Average for third quarter. 


(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 


, 1956 


; BriTISH OVERSEAS 
> 2 Prices and Wages.............+ Sept. Ist Western Europe : 
{ a { ] & t ] C ty Production and Consumption Sept. 8th Production and Trade.... Sept 
Manpowe?.....<....cesscscseeesees a “0 —— soosee Sept. 8 
Extermat Trade...ccsecscsccseees is wee /este urope : 
Financial Statistics ..........+. This week Prices and Money Supply Sep 
Industrial Profits .............+ July 14th United States .....cccccscsss. Thi 
WEE “RPDS, sscsencctsccsiens July 14th 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly a ages 1955 1956 
3 oh Unit i ie 
: 1953 1954 1955 June July Aug. May June July 
VALUE | | | 
imports : 
fotal 5 aun Mata hk peeelete beac 4. | £ million 278-6 281-2; 324-1 294-2 339:0 | 342-3 329°1 339:9 | 320-1 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... 109-6 110-5 120-1 107-6 118-8 | 113°8 123-5 127-9 112-4 
IIE 5. oF n as ee ee a 87-9 85-4 93-8 79-9 | 100-8 | 111-2 92-3 94-6 98-0 
‘Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ : 26-1 27-4 | 34-1 38:6 | 34-9 | 38-0 56°4 ot°3 35-8 
Manufactures. .............0.00006 ee 53-6 56-6} 14-8 67-3} 83:3] 78-0 76-0 78-8 13-0 ; 
| 
' Exports of UK produce : ' : | i cee: oe 
Ga a cai taheies sas. eda Ra vesed : 215-2| 222-9] 242-1] 157-0] 223-0] 264-2] 283-8) 276-1) 266 
PEROT Sosy 6 oc wet wdtecs.e% * 174-8 180-9 198-9 126-0 184-3 | 221-3 257-5 233-2 224°] 
I ala tec tnscueoence ’ 8-8 | 8-4 9-9 8-1 7-9} 10-0 13-5] 12-2 9-8 
ie | | | | 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . * — 54:6) — 49:-9| — 72-1] —129-1 | —108-1 | — 68-1] — 31-8 | — 51:6 44-1 
VOLUME | | | 
PUNUOR. vs oiithak hoa. coatus Se cawe wees 1954 = 100 99 | 100 112 114? : 113 113 110 
Sn NS OEE, ete SOME ERP A 96 | 100 | 107 1074. 122 118 113 
BY AREA | | 
imports : 
Dollar area—total ...... 606 cocecssave £ million 52-9 | 51-6 | 70-2 60-9 79-0 | 74:5 65°5 | 73:2 69-0 
SRS Komied wane a aoe 2 21-1 | 23-5 | 35-1 26-1 40-6 | 33°9 33°8 31-2 28-4 } 
- SME chicas wete Gone * 25-5 | 22-7 | 28-6 27-7 28:5 | 33-4 24-9 | 34-2 51-7 
Non-sterling OE EC countries ....... - 64-0 | 68-1 79-6 78-1 719-8 84-0 80-2 83-4 80-2 19-¢ 
| 
RIE, ec hic ds seek okke ae OS os 125-3 | 124-8 | 131-1 120-2 134-5 136-1 135-2 1356-1} 123-35 
Exports : | | 
Dollar area—total.............000. _ 33-7| 31-3] 34-8 23-2) 36:5 41-5 59-4 46:7| 46:3 
SA ERASE a is nv a ee ” 14-3 13-3 | 16-6 12-5 | 16-6 19-1 25-5 21-2 21:9 ) 
NE a ekee onces te 13-4) 11-3 12-1 62) 15-1 14:2 23°-3| 17-5 15-4 
| | ; 
Non-sterling OLEC countries ....... ” 62-2 64-7 68-1 53°6 | 67-8 61-7 76-0 | 84-5 74:9 14 
| j 
POR oa cata stiscssacigeys m 105-8 | 112-2} 120-9 71.0 | 102-2} 136-7] 125-4] 121-6) 122+ 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : | | 
Dollar area.............. what adem Ser — 19-2] — 203 | — 3-4] — 37-7 | — 42-5 ]|-— 33-0] — 6-2] — 26-5 | — 22-' +8 
Non-sterling OE EC countries ....... ° — 1-8 3-4) — 11-5] — 24-5) — 12-0} — 22-3] — 42; 4 1-1 5 : 
‘i Ween BE. ss 5.55 dyn dks cnc oes | i —"19-5 | — 18-6 | — 19-31 ~ 0-3] — 8-314 6614 O48 14:5| — 0:7 
3 TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
hie imports : ; 
4h MMMM A) cacacriwer asc we dock 000 tons} 335-0 | 288-6| 375-4] 350-3| 332:5| 467-6] 376-5| 546-5| 502-5 84 
hae WORE 5a 5 novo ewe en nae vesentees . 63-1 56-3 67-1 39-2 60-5 62-7 65-7 67-3 51-9 ¥ 
SOwar, UNPOMINS ome ca ces cio de ee a 247-4 201-2 186-6 197-7 228-4 115°6 187-4 186-6 157-1 
; Raw cotton (!).......2+.eeeseeeeee . 27-5 30-8 24-2 15-4 20-1 26-6 29-9} 26-0 30:5 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (").... | mn. Ib. 63-2 51-6 55-3 53-6 75-7 60:1 55-1 | 61-0 55-3 , 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (") ... | 000 tons 18-4 20-6 24-6 18-2 27-0 31-7 10-4 | 8-2 21-3 } 
ape 38. NaN, cx nnisnace obser ienke 000 stds.} 119-1} 122-0] 140-6] 125-9] 189-2] 197-9 82:7} 118-9] 1506 
€ NG PG a caale 3 ak vo sien 6s Ga ste 000 tons 133-7 159-8 187-0 177-7 200-3 221°6 163°4 235°1 207-9 
. itd: CORE OPED ois soc wis tect nse mn. galls, 558 606 602 698 596 657 679 662 | 664 
ri Exports of UK produce : ; 
eee, Coal, including bunkers ............ 000 tons} 1,400 1,351 1,196 903 1,029 1,184 1,047 872 808 
j Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq. yds} 59 53 46 25 42 56 41 38 40 ° 
3 s - | ay — 8,710 8,204 8,963 5,522 9.216 11,595 8,948? 9,138" 9.783 bdJ 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number 25,181 30,487 31,100 22,920 30,828 28,085 29,752 30,428 32,145 1 
had Commercial vehicles and chassis... .. | Pe 9,196 10,525 13,121 8,454 12,347 13,731 14,693 13,376 12,703 | 17 
Re Agricultural tractors............0.. n 7,807 8,908 8,720 6,449 8,685 8,862 9,337 8,454 7,528 | 
. Machinery—electrical.............. | £000 5,023 4,923 5,163 2,645 3,683 6,611 5,402 5,598 5,49 5 . n 
: Be ee... der ore ieee o f . ; ; 892 2 . 
other | 30,145 | 30,553 | 34,669] 21,975 | 32,094] 39,143] 41,403] 40,892 | 39,275 ; 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. mS 3,968 4,214 4,419 2,535 3,906 6,197 5,107 5,206 4,295 
— ad 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 













































































































































































7 Stock Average weekly 
2 i i External prices ; earnings in 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices P prices cciaibaeling 
~All aa hz pri “Terms { Com-— At | sans 
. : Clothi Housin Import | Export of site current 
modities products | items one NeS ye, trade Todas prices prices 
_—— - -_—— + - -- +2 - - —— + - —_ _ —_—< _— _— —— —_—— - --- _————— ~ 
1947-49 1948 = 100 1939= 100 $ = 

39 0.0 cestaqdaweeeeles aut 50-1 36°5 59-4 52-5 76-1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 45-97 

S .0ddewamebeaeseeee oe 110- 95-6 114-8 104-3 119-1 120 101 119 229-8 71-86 71-65 
1955 ..cavecatbbeseneascas 110-7 89-6 114°5 103: 120-0 119 102 117 304-6 76°52 | 76:52 

6, Ages iasithaeddanees 113-6 88-0 114-9 104-8 120-8 123 108 114 355-4 78-99 78-75 

ae ne a ee 114-4 90-9 115-4 104-8 120-9 123 107 115 347-0 79-00 78-37 
a ee ee 114-2 91-2 116-2 104-8 121-4 - wea aon 3404 79-00 77-83 
PO sakes ened beaters 114-0 90-1 117-0 105-3 121-8 359-4 78-80 ite 
Rig 5s hud deiese baa as eid kee bas ios aad 79-79 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross j Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ! 
national Total $$$ ———_ tt . a To 
product }. oat Durable goods Non-durable goods elt | Unem- 
industrial |_ Oe eat SA Dhak 2 : Bie CEE =p ptraction 1 Total Total | ployed 
Seasonally} pro- : Chemicalsjseasonally fen emt loy | pis o of 
adjusted } duction Vehicles, Textiles,| and adjusted ans /o 
annual Total etc, Total | clothing |petroleum} annual force ment paca 
rate S + ae "a a "ol rene ‘ 
$ billion Index 1947—-79=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | % rate 
19MM <5 cscs Zek Secevecntae 91-1 58 49 47 66 80 49 8-2} 55,230 | 45,750 17-2 
1S ods Sekai ett thee 360-7 125 137 | 175 116 | 100 142 37-8 64,468 61,238 5-0 
SG ewhigt sauce cpesheveets 390-9 139 155 203 126 | 109 159 43-0 65,847 63,193 4-0 
1956 ROR ei an cwdes i ckescde 143 159 | 194 129 108 167 43-9 66,555 63,990 3-9 
OE Oe en 408-3 141 157 187 128 | 107 169 44-2 67,846 65,238 3-8 
DOK hiddasaceseacaa 141 157 | 191 128 | 106 168 44-1 69,430 66,503 4-2 
WO Ss sheen dwtcee's se oe 136 149 } 191 127 | 106 165 44-3 69,489 66,655 4-1 
AMG Scab. faae cosa es ‘ ae iene - en = a 44-3 68,947 66,752 3-2 
TRADE 
| 2xpo f US 
oe | All business * retail ? Imports for US consumption ye eg Volume of trade 
guy : i J ———_—_———_—_—-—— a ope -}— a 
Annua = A ; Crude | Semi- | + | Finished } 
paren Sales Stocks Stocks Total | materials jmanuf’res Total goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted eee $ million woth 1948=100 2 
j i a ; 

D .. isi wale eens 67-6 10-8 20-1 5 | 5-5 190 62 41 260 139 76 53 
1954 . |. ce geet aetemome 236-5 | 46-7 76-9 2 22-1 853 200 193 1,247 811 120 119 
1956 ..cccseneterneeniaeel 254-0 51-7 82-2 *§ 23-9 944 237 231 1,279 782 134 120 

| ‘ 

956, March. cL. geexasavess 261-75) 53-1 83-8 “7 23-8 1,071 264 240 1,562 956 148 141 
Agriteccteysctevetass 53-2 84-5 “5 | 23°9 977 245 237 1,494 900 135 135 
May. cGasweueceurte 263-7 54-4 85-1 -9 23-9 1,070 264 257 1,686 1,015 148 152 
FUNG cats dan plaid ohcasie 54°35 | 85-6 0 | 23-8 1,027 ae sin 1,674 1,004 du By 
JULY sa. ions Kase neewas eae sen | aes 0 | ase 1,045 ese | cai 
AUR. ins nceeies be cewe : | ; ‘0 eee det | 

| | 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics* [Budget expenditure* Bond yields 
) | Labour | Farm Instal- | Invest- | Surplus | 5-month | Taxable | Corgorate 
Total | 3% OP obs " |. Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aji 
oe | income | ment ments deficit ae | — 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; oe a ate 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 

bIOD os se seemadeuseaw ane 72-9 | 46-6 | 4-3 7-22 | 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 | 3-9 0-023 in 3-01 

bIO4 .. + saeen apes enews 287-3 201-8 12-5 30-13 | 22-47 85-3 70-6 67-8| — 3-1 0-953 2-52 2-90 

ID) .... dancehall 306-1 217-4 11-7 36:23 27-90 78-3 82-6 64-6); — 4:2 1-753 2-80 3-06 

1396, February . i... sdadces 317-1 226-1 12-0 35°27 27-78 75-8 82-5 $0} + 1-2 2-372 2-82 3-08 
Marcle. so cp conten Ca¥ ea 318-6 | 227-5 11-2 35°54 | 27-96 75-2 84-7 5-4); + 5-9 2-310 2-90 3-10 
AME ..i0cgseebariaan 321-7 | 230-1 11-3 35-96 | 28°26 14-7 85-3 5-4; — 1:3 2-613 3-05 3-24 
May . ikeacein cantons 322-8 | 230-4 11-5 36:57 | 28-59 73-6 86-0 5-51; — 0-4 2-650 2-94 3-28 
JUNO .e.« on nate anaes 324-9 | 232-5 li-l 37-09 | 28-89 72-8 87-7 6-8 | + 4-8 2-527 2-89 3-27 
July . agua igeeeeas 324-5 | 231-3 | ie 37:14 29-10 pia Pee 5-5; — 2-1 2-334 2-97 3-28 

-_ | 



































(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. 


\ll commercial banks. 


(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 


(?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
(*°) Average for first quarter. 
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ia e e bd © 
: Financial Statistics 
a EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
Bo ae —_ (£ million) 
i | H i 
é For the week ended September 15th, 1956, there | CREDIT continued short in oe — ey A py 
ar — . . »Loept ) 
ee was an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for| Street during the past week. ore the A, at, Sept. 13, 
Sinking Funds) of £44,844,000 compared with a| week-end the market just succeeded in Oe Tsscal 
deficit of {11,797,000 in the previous week and | balancing its books without official help, Issue Department? : 
a deficit of £29,627,000 in the corresponding period) but on Saturday and on each of the first Notes in circulation...... | 1,767°4 | 1895-0 1.4325 
of last year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last} three days of this week the Bank has Notes in banking dept.... 53-0 2-4 2-6 
sige | fos : ae ’? Govt. debt and securities® | 1,796-3 } 1,921.2 199).9 
week reached £11,929,000, bringing the total deficit | stepped in with small purchases of bills. iin aaa o. 0-7 -- 1 
to £439,280,000 (503,008,000 in 1955-56). | Nonetheless, the market was obliged to Gold coin and bullion . 0-4 0-4 0-4 
| ? Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 39 
| take small loans at Bank rate on Tuesday 
ie | April 1, April 1,] Week | Week | and again on Wednesday, when more than ee! Department : 
ee! ee | cat galt Boo - sy ane half the discount houses were affected. he 13-3 meat as 
Bi | mate, oO 0 sep se . 5 
oe £ | 1956-87 Sept. 17,Sept. 15) 17, | 15, | Rates on overnight loans reached § per se sen special account one ae) ee 
oe: 1955 | 1956 ] 1955 | 1956 | cent, and occasionally even more. Decem- | Others..20222222222222. | “@e-o | “068 as 
ee | I | ber bill maturities were sold at Si's per pti ~eiidéuvacvededtues 345-0 314-4 319-1 
4 ie | Securities : 
ten, Ord. Revenue : cat . e197 95 cent, a bare su per cent below the market’s Goverament ..650ssseeces 278-4 260-8 252.4 
ab % Income Tax. . 2085,500 “ nn Ye — oa. rate at the tender on Friday last. Discounts and advances... | 32-2 20-5 l 
‘ Surtax 144,000 27.500 33,000 900 it | Other | 17-4 17-2 
i Death Duties 170,000] 85.700 jig = ered At that tender, the market made a <a> il edad eee eh | 328-0 a R 5 
ae ; 5 itn 8,900} 34,600 400] 1,000 2,1 . Semi . eenaeeee 298-5 2 
ey Pian ‘Tax, EPT..| 216°750] 43-700! 86.600] 3,000 3.400, further reduction in its bid, by 2d. to | Banking department reserve. | 354] 43 4 
ee Excess Profits Leal, 4,000] 12,700; 3.000} 200 100) fo8 14s. 6d. per cent. Credit had been | « proportion ” Pa 10-2 10-9 | 139 
: pm Aging voor i -CTh | “ Proportion” ...........66 
4 ga BA cr tt , 1000 250 160] .. |... | Very short in the preceding week ; sterling | 
tak Inland Revenue. .| } | had been weak and Suez appeared to have * Government debt is {11,015,100, capital (14 
ge —__—__}—_____—_ — ——- j ; . T 1 li . | Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from 41,950 a 
pal Total Inland Rev. .'2680,150] 688,116 745,497] 14.017 20,095 | taken an ominous rae otal app ~peoagg on September 5, 1956. 
Es ———-. ———4— — | he high volume o illion o} | 
Pe Customs. ........ 1204,000] 525,403 533,740] 23,094 23,774 | for =e ae . £290 — : 
Ga “ 953,350] 378.845 409.745] 4.645 5145| bills again on offer fell by £25.8 million to | TREASURY BILLS 
ee! DORE TNRIEE! etn, erie —+———— | £404.2 million, so that the market’s allot- ~| 
Hes otal ustoms anc rs 
Be Excise - 2157,350] 904,248 | 943,485] 27,739) 28,919 ment rose from §§ ‘to 61 per cent of its | Amount ({ million) Three M 
ES A a ie a ee Set amy <7 TES, SP Sea Cdr t ° ° ” 
ie Motor Duties....../ 92,000] 17,323 18,577 jai} OWN application. At yesterday’s tender, | pate of | : — 
f the offér was reduced to £280 million, and Tender Applied Average | Allotted 
é PO (Net Receipts) 7,100! 8,600} 750 450) . Offered i Allotted] Rate of — at Mi 
4 Broadcast Licences, 28,000] 7:00 7600) ... | .... | mext week the excess of new bills over - Allotment Rate® 
Sundry Loans 30,000] 22,352 24,331] ... | .... | matching maturities will fall from {£50 
oh Miscellaneous .....| 200,000] 35,597) 38.971 67 614 | million to £20 million 1955 | s i 
Total. 5187,500|1681,936 1787,061| 42,573 50,219, | The Treasury bill rate in the United | Pt 1®| 29° | %44°8 | add 
; a ie ~ | States has this week risen from 2. to 1956 & 
Ord. Expenditure aes ; a dt June 15 | 240-0 | 396-0 | 240-0] 100 420 $4 
é Debt or 670,000} 294.165) 552.811] 10.150, 13,573} 2.908 per cent, its highest level since the 22 «0260-0 | 358-7 | 260-0 101 8 
Payments to re ‘ | , ° tm ” “ - | ~ } ip. “ 
land Exchequer..| 61,000} 23,926 26,863) ... |... | Carly ‘thirties. » 39) 200-0 | 401-9 | 200°0 | 102 6 
; Other Cons. Fund 10,000 5.793 4,520; .. Fe Sy j as ; a4 
7 Supply Services .. .3941,918]1547,819 1688,680] 61,700 81,300 | | July 3 ae roe nd . '” 9 87 
E EE AE _ 4682,918 1871,103 2052,894| 71,850 94,873 | LONDON MONEY RATES me dea Pee BE ee a 
Pa: ft Sinking Funds . 37,000] 16.751 16.966] 550,190 | Bank rate (from °, | Discount rates % Aug. 3) 270-0 | 399-1 | 270-0 | 100 
’ : 44%, 16/2/56) 5$ | Bank bills : 60 days 5% 10 | 280-0 409-9 280-0 100 4 
“ Above-line” Surplus on - Deposit rates (:0«x) 3months 54-54; ” 17 280-0 | 393-4 | 280-0] 100 0-4 
; -: se or " 205,899 282,798) 29,627 44,844 Banks 54 4months 54-5} | or 24 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0 101 
Be? Wr * Below-line ” Net Expendi Discount houses . 34¢ 6 montt i j ” 20h. +" 6.4 
Fe ture Reve: 297,109 156,482*] 17,699 11.929 ee , ee SB) OD Le | ee} 
Money Day today... 33-5 | Fine trade bills: | Sept. 7 290-0 430-0 | 290-0 101 4 
é Short periods 44 3 mont 6-6 j . ai 02 0 
Total Surpius or Deficit 503,008 439,280! 47,326 56, 773 _ Treas. bills 2months 54 4 elena 6. rs » 14) 290-0 | 404-2 | 290-0 1 
3 months § ‘ —— 
k Net Receipts from : | wer . a * On September 14th tenders for 91 day bills 8 IN 
i fax Reserve Certificates 50,154 121,409]— 575 895 | ; secured 61 per cent, higher tenders being 
reads 3 Savings Certificates 13,200 13,300]— 700) 4,000 * Call money The offering yesterday was for £280 million 
: a Defence Bonds — 3,266 — 21,430]— 1298 24 | . a 
Se : * Inctuding £5,174,000 to International Finance Corporation. | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
: ale is ] = 
cat | Official 
ee Rates Market Rates: Spot 
. FLOATING DEBT | — 
eet (¢ million) September 19 | September 13 September 14 September 15 September 17 September 18 4 
a Treasury Bills Ways and Means | United States $.. 2:78-2:82 2:78}-2-78} 2-78} 2. 782 | 2 784-2-78§ 2-78 2-78 % 2: 78 fy 2°78 5 re 
e Advances 1 | Canadian $ ..... *T1%-2-714% 2-714 -2-714) 2-714 2 71g | 2-71}-2-71@ | 2-713-2-71h ‘ 
5 Date — French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 M 9814-98] | 981-981, | 981,-981f | 9812-981 9814-9824 ‘a 
oor <. ; Public | Bank of | Debt” | oes 12-15 % 12-33 ff12- 1894-12-19 |12-18g-12- 18g 12-18,-12- 18g 12 18h 12-19} 12-195-12-19) 1 
Me, ee . Tender Tap Dept k _ 4 ; nt Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95 139-124 139-124 139-12} 139-1 139-224 4 i 
epts. | Englanc 141-05 139-17} 139-175 139-17) 139-20 139: 27) ok 
he ae | Dutch Gid 10-56-10:72 | 10-63-10-634 10-62g-10-62%| 10-62-10-62} 10-62§- 10-62] 10-624 10-62) ; 
a, | W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 & -11- 84 Bf] -68§-11- 68] 11-688-11-68% 11-68¢-11-68; 11-69-11-69) 11-69% 11°70 ‘ 
LE 1955, 5 450-0 036:3 a! Portuguese Esc 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15  89-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 , 80:00 80-15 : 
Sept. 17 | 3,450 2,036-2 | 251-0 | 5,737-2 | Italian Lire 1736§-1762§ |.1740§-17414 | 17395-17404 | 17394-1740} 1740-1741 |-:17404 1741) tit 
i , Swedish Kr 14+ 37§-14- 598 [14+ 39f-14- 39] 14-39h-14- 399 14-39} -14- 398 14-399-14-40 14-40}-14- 40} 
1956 : R ae | Danish Kr 19-19}-19-48} ]19-35§-19-34 19- 344-19- 349/19-34)-19- 342 19-33,-19- 34419-33219: 54 19 OL Yt 
fae June 16 3,280-0 L216 0 ane é 4.136 ¢ | Norwegian Kr 19°85-20-15 |19-97§-19-97§ 19-97-19-97} 19-974 -19-974 19-97}-19- 974 19-97} -19-97) 19. 93 19 
BS << se 19. , sds 
Eas » 30 3,270-0 , 1,237-7 | 268-5 5-3 | 4,781-4 | One Month Forward Rates 
Hat. J in Ne PR ARNE Oi. cg ck oss cen ih adae c. pm * pm | . pm | ic. pm dc. pm 
a July 7 3,270-0 | 1,252-2 | 256-9 is - | ofmed PGaniiien#::...... 2202... i ed | , 4 Ba 4 m Za F, ae } Ac. pm 
» 14 | 3,270-0 | 1,260-1 262°5 ose 4,812°6 | French Fr 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-l dis 
3 ¥ 21 3,500 0 1,256 -6 277 7 ‘ 4854-3 | Swiss ae oF 3}-2}c. pm 3}-2jc. pm } 3}-2}c. pm 3}-2]}c. pm 3} -2}c. pm 
: » 28 3340-0 1244-2] 247-5 4-0 4835-7 bets Re eye SN }-ic. pm 4-ic. pm 4-ic. pm 4-ic. pm $ fc. pm 
= ir : Oe SS 24-ljc. pm 2}-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2)-2c. pm 24- 2c. pm 
ais Aug. 4/ 3,360-0  1,218-5 226-4 0-3 4,805-1 | W. Ger. D-Mk................. 3ji-Sipf. pm | 3}-3}pf. pm | 3} nak aa 34-23pf. pm | 34-2jpf. pm - 3 
» 3.0800 1,161-2 251-9 . So" 1 UMNO EG. 6 ioi05 0 ies da wiye ae 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | l pm-ldis } 
¥ 18 3,420-0 1,555 6] 262-4 0-8 Dees FOE I. ous waned cesaesdas's 1}-46 pm 14-46 pm 1}-46 pm 16 pm-par 16 pm par ; 
» 25 3,450-0 | 1346-2 257-3 | ox PGS" STRAT, o is.0 bs co eae'ces ca sig et 5-26 pm 5-26 pin 5-26 pm 5-26 pm §-20 pm - 
\ Sept. 1| 3,480-0 | 1,350-3| 2208-5 | z ons in he ET 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm 1b dis 16 pm Bas 16 pm-—lo dis ; 
} » 8 | 3,510-0 | 1322-4] 235-9 1:8 5,070-1 Gold Price at Fixing . 
t es ; 3,540-0 | 1,324-9 256-8 as 5,121-7 | Price (s. d. per fime o7.).......... 251/Tt 251/74 | * 251/Tk | 251/Tk | 
| } | 
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do you know this about Canada? 


88% OF ALL NEW CAPITAL 
INVESTED IN CANADA 
SINCE 1946 PROVIDED 

BY CANADIANS 





$41,000 million 
in new capital 
° 37, 
has been invested pat 0 
in Canada provided 
since 1946 by Canadians 








knowing Canada is our business 


From coast to coast across the 3,000 miles of Canada, 
you'll find over 450 branches of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
Each one is a self-contained ‘“‘listening post” serving the 
financial needs of an important Canadian community. That’s how we know 
Canada. That’s how we are able to supply you with all the facts and assistance 
you need to do business in today’s land of opportunity. 
So if you’re interested in Canada—either as a market, or as a 
source of supply —contact The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


#8 TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 


LONDON OFFICE: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON E.O., 4 


O.V. Michael - Manager 


Head Office: 55 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
New York Office: 49 Wall Street 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY. 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUS RALIA 


- aa ean a ow ae ~.> ws? 


AA Ss K 








g Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 


and at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Head Office : Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 
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NEW RATE : 
ON SHARES from z 











OCTOBER Ist 1956 
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ASSETS PER ANNUM RESERVES 
EXCEED EXCEED 
Income Tax Paid by the Society 
£35,000,000 7 £1,970,000 








A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
PHONE : REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 


— 
— 
a 
j 
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TEMPERANCE 























SWISS CREDIT 


BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 
100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 
also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with 
Correspondents throughout the World the SWISS 
CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 
in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all 
kinds of banking transactions. 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert J. Keller 

4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard 
London, E.C.2 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


SWISS AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 

25 Pine Street 

NEW YORK 


CREDIT SUISSE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
1010 Beaver Halil Hill 
MONTREAL 


















fe A my ‘~Q 


EbwNk OF TOK 









London Office: 7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3, England 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 8261-4 


THE BANK 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Jopan 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS 
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DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


OUTSTANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL RESEARCH WORK 


MR D. F. CAMPBELL DETAILS 


The eighty-third annual general meeting 
f the Davy and United Engineering Com- 
pany Limited, will be held on October 11th 
at Sheffield 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr D. F. Campbell, circulated 
with the report and accounts : 


The trading profit of the Group for the 
year has increased from £626,153 to 
£673,013 and the net profit, after the deduc- 
non of taxation has increased from £196,792 
to £232,700. 

The Company’s Works and those of its 
subsidiaries have again been fully employed 
and a considerable amount of work has been 
subcontracted so as to deal with the large 
volume of orders. In particular, the demand 
for rolling mill plant has continued unabated 
and the same applies to the rolls which are 
made at your Middlesbrough Works. There 
was some fall in demand for Sugar 
Machinery, but the capacity at your Glasgow 
subsidiary, Duncan Stewart & Company, 
Limited, was fully employed on other pro- 
ducts. Since the year ended, there has been 
some revival in demand for Sugar Plant, 
and we have received a contract for a com- 
plete Sugar Factory for India. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY ENLARGED 


Since the end of the War, the productive 
capacity of the Group has been greatly de- 
veloped and progressively enlarged, both as 
regards designing and manufacturing. The 
volume of orders obtained has fully justified 
this policy and, indeed, the Order Book to- 
day is greater by a considerable margin than 
it has ever been before. This, coupled with 
a forecast of future prospects over the 
next few years, has led your Directors 
to the conclusion thatia further scheme 
of expansion should be implemented at an 
early date. 


The first stage will be directed towards the 
provision of additional plant within the exist- 
ing buildings at the Sheffield and Glasgow 
Works, coupled with a further development 
at Middlesbrough. At the same time, your 
Directors have decided to close down the 
Iron Foundry in Sheffield. The trend of 
design in our products over recent years has 
been markedly away from cast iron and to- 
wards cast and fabricated steel, so that little 
more than one quarter of the output of the 
Iron Foundry is now absorbed within the 
Group. When the Foundry is closed towards 
the end of 1956, the Fabricating Department 
will be moved from Park Iron Works to the 
Foundry Building. 

_ Expansion in manufacturing facilities, to 
be successful, must be matched by a corre- 
sponding expansion in the output of drawings 
and designs) The old offices at Park Iron 
Works are no longer adequate for their pur- 
pose and a completely new office block is 
now under construction at Darnall to house 
the Design and Administrative Staffs. It is 
thus intended that Park Iron Works, which 
has been occupied by the Company since 
1840, will in due course be vacated and 


offered for sale. The resultant concentration 
on one site of your Company’s activities in 
Sheffield should make for greater economy 
and efficiency in many ways. 

As a second stage in the expansion pro- 
gramme, your Directors have under con- 
sideration the establishment of further 
machine and erecting shops at Darnall. 


LARGE VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


Apart from its substantial share in satisfy- 
ing the machinery requirements of the Steel 
and Non-Ferrous Industries in this Country, 
the Group is undertaking a large volume of 
export work, amounting at present to about 
half of its production. This does not take 
into account the Company’s share of the 
important contract for the construction of a 
complete integrated Stee] Works at Durgapur 
in West Bengal, India. As a Member of the 
British Consortium, the Indian Steel Works 
Construction Company Limited, which has 
been formed by the Metallurgical Equipment 
Export Company Limited (MEECO), to 
undertake this contract, your Company will 
be responsible for supplying the whole of the 
Rolling Mill equipment; the Wheel, Tyre 
and Axle Plant; the Central Maintenance 
Departments and the Foundry. 


These responsibilities include, in addition 
to the mill machinery proper, the provision 
of buildings, electrical equipment, cranes, 
furnaces and, in fact, the complete installa- 
tions other than the Civil Engineering work. 
This contract is the largest ever undertaken 
in the Company’s history. 


ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 


In recent years, your Company has 
specialised in Rolling Mill equipment for the 
production of steel and non-ferrous strip. In 
previous statements to Stockholders I have 
referred to a large group of contracts, totalling 
more than {£4 million in value, placed with 
us by Richard Thomas & Ba!dwins Limited 
and The Stee! Company of Wales Limited 
for mills for the production of Tinplate by 
modern continuous methods, both at Ebbw 
Vale and Velindre in South Wales. 


The main units of machinery included in 
these contracts have now been satisfactorily 
completed and are in operation. They com- 
prised two 5-stand Tandem Cold Reduction 
Strip Mills and their associated Temper 
Mills, requiring the manufacture in series of 
32 cast steel mill housings weighing about 
100 tons each. All these mills were delivered 
promptly to time and went into production 
without trouble, rolling accurate strip from 
the inception, 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


While we may take justifiable pride in this 
successful outcome, I refer to it particularly 
to stress the debt which Siockholders owe to 
the skill of our designers, the fine craftsman- 
ship of our workpeople and the high level of 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


administrative ability shown by the staff in 
all grades. We have indeed an exceptionally 
fine and loyal body of men and women and 
I am sure that Stockholders will wish to 
record their appreciation of all which they 
have done during the year under review. 

This achievement has been followed by a 
further contract from The Steel Company. of 
Wales of about £2 million in value, which 
includes a new 4-stand Tandem Cold Strip 
Mill, the conversion of the Slabbing Mill at 
Abbey Works to a Universal Mill and a wide 
range of ancillary equipment. 


NEW METHODS 


I have also referred in my previous state- 
ments to the work being done in our Research 
Department in the development of various 
kinds of instruments for the efficient opera- 
tion of rolling mills. It is gratifying to 
record that this work has been outstandingly 
successful and that the newly formed 
Instruments Department has already secured 
a substantial volume of orders for equipment 
in this new field. 


The first commercial application of our 
method of controlling automatically the gauge 
or thickness of steel strip delivered by a mill 
has proved highly successful. Further orders 
have been received at home and abroad and 
negotiations are proceeding to licence manu- 
facturers in Canada and the United States of 
America. 


CONTROL OF INFLATION 


The contro! of inflation is one of the vital 
questions of the present time and much has 
been said and written on the contribution 
which Private Industry should make. In a 
Company such as yours, prices are based 
upon estimates of cost, made in many cases 
before the machinery can be designed in 
detail. To this is added a margin of profit 
calculated to produce in a normal year’s 
Operation a fair and reasonable return upon 
the capital employed. A high proportion of 
our cost, namely that represented by pur- 
chased materials, is outside our control. - 
Similarly, rates of wages are governed by 
National Agreements. 


It is clear that some measure of stability in 
these elements of cost is now imperative if 
this Company is to remain competitive in 
World Markets, but the only elements in our 
price structure which are within our own 
direct control are those related to productivity 
and profit margins. Productivity has been 
steadily increasing in all your factories during 
recent vears and this has come, not only from 
a good standard of effort by our employees, 
but mainly from the sustained attention 
which has been given to the installation of 
modern plant and the best method of using 
it. 


PROFITS POLICY 


On profits, I would say that in a time of 
full employment and with a record Order 
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Book, our policy is to increase the return on 
the capital employed, not by increasing the 
margin of profit included in our prices, but 
by shipping more goods through our Factory 
doors in any year per capita of employment. 
The further expansion and modernisation to 
which I have referred will give a further 
impetus in this direction and enable your 
Company to contribute in an ever increasing 
degree to the re-equipment and expansion of 
the Metals Industries at Home and to the 
Export Trade upon which this Country’s 
livelihood depends. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GROUP’S WIDESPREAD 
RAMIFICATIONS 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 
PRODUCTS 


The eighty-second annual general meeting 
of Gas Purification and Chemical Company, 
Limited, was held on September 18th in 
London. 


Mr J. R. Sorsbie (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

Net profits of the Group for the year 
before taxation amounted to £464,270, com- 
pared with £296,256 for the previous 15 
months period. These earnings are the 
equivalent of 88.8 per cent on the Share 
Capital in issue at the end of the year. The 
final dividend which we are proposing will 
bring the total distribution up to 40 per cent 
per annum as against the equivalent of 22 
per cent in the previous year. 


In the course of his review of the Group’s 
activities, the Chairman said: Only one 
Company was temporarily affected by the 
credit squeeze. However, the ground lost 
in February has since been regained. 


The business of Grundig (Great Britain) 
Limited remains very good indeed and 
expanded further during the year. The 
outstanding organisation and management 
of Grundig (Great Britain) Limited is 
further illustrated by its impact on the 
progress of Wolsey Television Limited 
which was acquired by the Group in 
March, 1955. 


Besson and Robinson Limited has been 
the object of a great deal of attention by the 
Group and we have made a substantial 
capital investment in this company during 
the year and its prospects for the current 
year show a marked change. The output 
of electric relays has been very nearly 
doubled and we have added the production 
of two electric motors. 


Smart & Brown (Machine Tools) Limited 
had a strenuous and very successful year. In 
addition to the expansion of their own busi- 
ness the management of Modern Machine 
Tools Limited and Besson and Robinson 
Limited has been integrated with that of 
Smart and Brown to the benefit of all the 
Companies concerned. 


We are very fortunate in acquiring the 
business of E. G. Irwin and Partners Limited 
in November, 1955, since that Company will 
indeed play a key part in our future develop- 
ment programme. F 

In March of this year we acquired Electric 
Audio Reproducers Limited. 


The order books of the Group are so full 


that we are now turning to outside sources 
of production in addition to our own in order 


to obtain goods which we know we can sell 
and for which we already have orders. 


IMPORTANT NEW DEVELOPMENT 


The most important item affecting our 
future prospects is undoubtedly the connec- 
tion which we made during the year with 
Usines Gustave Staar SA of Brussels. The 
Staar record changer has already had a warm 
reception, and I can assert that it has been 
recognised as a highly saleable article. It is 
being manufactured by Smart & Brown 
(Machine Tools) Limited and thus further 
diversifies the Group’s output with a product 
which will undoubtedly find its place in the 
market for record changers for many years 
to come, and will contribute substantially to 
our dollar exports. 


The connection with Staar of Brussels has 
developed very happily and other products 
of unique design will be exploited by our 
sales company, Staar Electronics Limited, 
during the next few months. In the meantime 
they have been granted a licence exclusive 
to Great Britain for the production of the 
Kinder electric motor. 


The activities of our Group are broadly 
based and include manufacturing Companies 
which have substantial contracts from HM 
Government. We can look forward, therefore, 
to an active year and to reaping the reward 
of all the hard work that has been put into 
the manufacture and exploitation of our new 
products, which should add substantially to 
the profitability of the Group, not only this 
year but for many years to come. 


During the past 12 months we have been 
spending our time very largely in consolida- 
tion, but you may anticipate that we are 
again entering into another growth period. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE GOLDEN HOPE 
RUBBER ESTATE 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 





The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited was 
held on September 17th in London, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, chairman of the Company, pre- 
siding. 

In the course of his address he said: We 
harvested 7,590,300 lb of rubber as compared 
with 7,327,020 lb the previous year and addi- 
tionally 362,000 Ib from our new subsidiary 
company Kianang Bahru. Our rubber sell- 
ing price averaged 8}d. per lb more than in 
the previous year. Against that our costs 
rose by Sid. per lb, of which some 34d. 
was due to higher export duty and cesses 
and the balance to higher wages. 


_Oil palt. products amounted to 1,113 tons 
oil and 287 tons kernels—against 488 tons 
and 136 tons. 


In 1954-55 gross revenue from all sources 
exceeded expenditure (inclusive of export 
duties) by £289,536. The surplus this time 
was £377,332. Taxes were heavier and, 
having no windfall comparable with the 
£35,799 provision freed last year after the 
war damage grant settlement, the amount 
available for allocation is much the same at 
£245,596 against £236,248. Reserve allo- 
cations amount to £107,358 as compared with 
£102,881 and a repetition of the 25 per cent 
dividend will cost £5,030 more owing to the 
increase in capital now ranking for dividend. 
We shall then be left with a carry forward 
of £37,018 against £37,177 brought in. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE DISTILLERS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Supplementary statement to shi 

holders made by the Chairman a: : 

Annual General Meeting held 

Edinburgh on Friday, September \4 
1956. 


The Chairman said: 


“In view of the criticism expres. .| 
in certain sections of the press, | | 
that in the interests of our sharehold 
I should make a short statement 11); 
regard to the request for a detailed 
breakdown of the profits earned by | 
various divisions of this organisation 


“You will be aware that over 4 
number of years the Company hi; 
broadened and diversified its interests, 
particularly in the chemical and plastic; 
fields. This has been carried out as 
a carefully planned programme, and |! 
these operations are entirely within the 
powers contained in the Compuiny’s 
Memorandum of Association. 


“It is your Board’s considered 
opinion that diversification of the 
Group’s activities is a sound policy 
which has been fully justified by 
results. The steady consolidation otf 
our assets in the industrial field gives 
the group a spread of earning powe: 
which should be a safeguard in adverse 
economic conditions. In normal cir- 
cumstances it should make an increas 


‘ingly valuable contribution to our 


earnings. 


“The constantly expanding and 
‘changing character of the chemical and 
plastics industries has of course 
necessitated substantial investme: 
which to a large degree have been rect 
by ploughing back profits earned 
these enterprises. These industrial 
developments have followed a log.:! 
and progressive pattern, and, as | hive 
reported in my annual statements (0 
shareholders, they have in the m.: 
proved successful and profitable, «ith 
the overall yield on the cap 
employed comparing favourably 
that of other similar organisation 


“ Having again reviewed all the 
cumstances, the opinion of the Bo: 
is that the operations of the grou; 
should be taken as a whole. The co 
servative policy of this Company, 2: 
its marked progress over the years, 1° 
the best assurances for the future 
we can offer to our investing sha 
holders, the great majority of whom | 
am sure will readily approve the 4! 
tude of your directors on this mat 


“In order to give our shareholder « 
clearer picture of the background +! 
progress of our industrial enterpris-> 
than is possible in my annual stat 


= = 


in course of preparation. This w'' 
be circulated in due course and I !--! 
sure you will find it of considera! 
interest.” 


After the Chairman had called {0 
any comments or questions, to wit! 
there was no response, the Report © 
the Directors and the Accounts for | 
year ended March 31, 1956, we'- 
unanimously adopted. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 
LIMITED 


COMPENSATION CLAIMS SETTLED 


SIR HERBERT MERRETT’S REVIEW OF 
GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn Limited was held on September 19th 
in London, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, 
KBE (deputy chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Herbert Merrett, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1956: 


At last our claims for compensation for 
our nationalised assets have been settled. 
We received a net figure of £2,557,868 for 
our Power Stations, the final item in dis- 
pute. This brings the total compensation of 
the Group under the Coal Industry Nation- 
alisation Act to £15,964,712, compared with 
a book value at December 31, 1946, of 
£12,608,478. 


GROUP’S NEED FOR WORKING 
CAPITAL 


The proceeds of the sale of the Compensa- 
tion Stock strengthen the cash position of 
the Company, but there is no intention to 
make any further capital distribution as a 
result of the settlement referred to above. 
Although the cash position of the Group is 
for the moment good, Shareholders will see 
that we have capital commitments exceeding 
{£3 million, and that there are a number of 
proposals for further development which will 
require still more capital expenditure. More- 
over, the Group’s need for working capital 
has increased substantially, not least because 
of recent upward movements in the price 
of coal. 


The profits of the year again show an 
improvement upon previous years, before 
taking into account items of income of a 
non-recurring nature. It is unlikely that 
such items will appear in future accounts. 

We have enjoyed a fair share of the limited 
quantity of coal available for export, and are 
well equipped to deal with a much greater 
quantity should it become available. I am 
afraid, however, that the immediate future 
offers little prospect of any increase in the 
quantity of coal we shall be allowed to send 
overseas, 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


In the year under review there was a 
further substantial increase in the activities 
of Stephenson Clarke Limited and of its 
Associated Companies. Stephenson Clarke 
itself not only continued its traditional role 
as one of the leading coal distributors in this 
country, but also played a major part in the 
successful operation of the large-scale coal 
import programme. The Company’s fleet of 
ships remains fully employed and, with an 
eye on the future, various steps are being 
taken to diversify its range of activity. 


Maris Export and Trading Company 
Limited had an exceptionally good year due 
to the continuance in 1955 of still sizeable 
exports of British coal combined with greatly 
increased activity on sales of American coal 
to this country and to the Continent. Imme- 
Ciate prospects are inevitably more favour- 


— under the second head than under the 
Irst, 


Associated Coal and Wharf Companies 
Limited by its published results has shown 
once more the valuable nature of this par- 
ticular investment. This Company too made 
a significant contribution in relation to the 
coal import programme, for which its 
wharves and discharging plant are eminently 
suitable. In addition to the healthy state of 
its normal coal business, the Company is 
making satisfactory progress in the develop- 
ment of fuel oil distribution. 


Weatherfoil Heating Systems Limited has 
well maintained its progress. The Com- 
pany’s turnover last year exceeded previous 
years, and the forward order book indicates 
a continuance in the current year of a high 
level of activity. To its normal business it 
has added the sales agency for Dravo Oil 
Fired Space Heaters, an appointment which 
has made an encouraging start. 


In Northern Ireland, the business of John 
Kelly Limited, in which we are equal partners 
with William Cory & Son Limited, continues 
to be well run and active. 


Despite the changes which have taken place 
in the nature of the activities of Cory Brothers 
& Company Limited in recent years, the 
Company continues to show good results and 
increased turnover, especially in oil storage, 
distribution and bunkering. 


The Barry storage and bunkering installa- 
tion has shown further expansion, and a site 
is now being prepared for the erection, in 
stages over the next few years, of new tanks 
with a capacity of 150,000 tons, which will 
bring the total storage to nearly 300,000 tons. 
Additions are also being made to the storage 
and bunkering facilities at Ipswich and at 
Las Pa'mas. Long-term contracts have been 
made with major Oil Companies which justify 
the expectation of reasonable profits at all 
these depots in the coming years. 


At Aden, where we have a very important 
organisation, employing more than 700 
people, we are adding to our facilities for 
lighterage, bunkering, engineering, etc., and 
have made a good start as representatives of 
the Ford Company. 

Business in Spain continues on a satis- 
factory basis, and the new Oil bunkering 
station in which we are interested at Ceuta 
on the North African coast should be in 
operation next year. 


There has been an expansion of our busi- 
ness in the Timber industry, both at home 
and abroad, and as part of our programme 
in this country a new Insulation Board Mill 
is now in course of erection in Wales and 
should be in operation in 1957. We expect 
that its output will find a ready market, as 
the products which the mill is to manufacture 
are now being imported in substantial 
quantities. 

Cambrian Wagon & Engineering Company 
has maintained its output and its profits on 
a steady basis: The new department engaged 
in the manufacture of liquid-storage con- 
tainers has increased its output, and further 
expansion is planned for the near future. 

Rhymney Engineering Company, in which 
we are associated with International Com- 
bustion (Holdings) Limited, was fully and 
profitably employed during the year. 
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Powell Duffryn Technical Services Limited 
have had a successful year. Their area of 
employment is widening and their services 
are in greater demand than they have been 
since the formation of the Company. 


Powell Duffryn Carbon Products continue 
to produce heat-exchangers, etc., and have 
under active consideration a number of 
interesting and soundly based developments 
of their business. 


I am pleased to say that our new building 
in the City of London has now been com- 
pleted and already accommodates the bulk 
of our Group Companies previously housed 
in various buildings in London since the war. 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 
FORESHADOWED 


My agreement for service with your Com- 
pany expires in a few months, and at the end 
of that ume I do not intend to seek re-election 
either as Chairman or as a Director of the 
Company. It is the intention of your Board 
to appoint Sir Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, 
KBE, to the Chairmanship of the Parent 
Company and its principal operating sub- 
sidiaries, and with the knowledge I have 
obtained of the strength and sound judgment 
of Sir Henry, I shall pass over my duties to 
him with the greatest possible confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SER VICES 


RECORD TRADING 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Allied Industrial Services Limited will 
be held on October 10th at Bradford. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated Statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Frank W. R. Douglas, for the year ended 
June 30, 1956: 


It is indeed a pleasant duty to be able 
to report yet another year of record trading 
and profits. The figures, to which I shall 
refer in a moment, have been achieved by 
continuing improvement in efficiency assisted 
by a greater output at the Factories, due to 
further additions and extensions since last 
year. 


From the Directors’ Report and Com- 
pany’s Accounts you will see that after 
making provision for depreciation, Directors’ 
Remuneration and Taxation on the Profits 
for the year, the net profit amounts to 
£327,999. After taking into account the 
balance from the previous year, and one or 
two minor adjustments, there remains a dis- 
posable sum of £374,762; the suggested 
distribution and allocation of which your 
Board now submits for your approval. 


We have decided to recommend a final 
Ordinary Dividend of 21 per cent, making, 
with the Interim dividend of 6} per cent, 
a total of 274 per cent for the year. After 
transferring £170,000 to General Reserve, 
bringing it up to £570,000, the carry forward 
on Profit and Loss Account stands at 
£39,737, as compared with £40,484—the 
figure of a year ago. 


Since the commencement of the year, our 
turnover has not been discouraging, and, 
always provided there is no international 
upheaval or serious interference with indus- 
trial output and production at home, I hope 
we may be able to lay before you figures 
not less satisfactory than those shown for 
the past year. 
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KEPONG (MALAY) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


IMPROVED PROFIT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on September 19th in London, Mr 
T. J. Cumming, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955: 


The profit for the past year, before pro- 
viding for taxation, amounted to £434,041, 
a substantial improvement when compared 
with that for the previous year. This was 
due mainly to the better average net price 
realised for our crop, viz., 32.26d. per Ib. 
It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
15 per cent, less tax, making a total of 25 per 
cent, less tax, for the year. 


The estimated crop was 10,004,260 Ib, but 
this figure was not reached mainly owing to 
difficulties of maintaining a full quota of 
tappers on the Johore areas. The actual crop 
for the year amounted to 9,674,759 Ib, 


Steady progress 1s reported from the Oban 
(Nigeria) Rubber Estates, Limited, in which 
we have a substantial interest. Up to the 
present, 8,800 acres have been opened, 5,500 
acres planted and 2,400 acres budded. 


During the current year there has been a 
serious. falling off in the.market for latex, 
and recourse to the manufacture of smoked 
sheet has had to be made to a certain extent. 
At one time it seemed likely that the market 
price would stabilise itself at round 2s. per lb, 
but since the Suez Crisis there has been a 
substantial rise. For the current year, our 
estimate is 10,108,040 Ib. 


The report was adopted. 


GORDON (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


INCREASED TRADING INCOME 





The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on September 19th in London, Mr 
T. J. Cumming, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended December 
31, 1955: 


The crop harvested from our Estates 
during the year was 1,910,100 lb against our 
estimate of 2 million lb, the shortfall being 
due in the main to resting a small area of 
seedling rubber and to unsettled labour on 
certain divisions. 


The average selling price realised for all 
grades over the year being 31.3d. per lb 
against 21.22d. in 1954, is reflected in the 
increase in trading income from £193,367 to 
£259,184. 


The profit on actual estate operations was 
£79;877 ; adding investment and other in- 
come and providing for other expenses, 
including no less an amount than {£46,542 
for taxation, we are left with a balance of 
£33,507 to be brought into Appropriation 
Account. The amount brought forward from 
the previous account was £11,311, and other 
credits to the account bring the amount for 
disposal to £49,857. We have transferred 
£13,000 to General Reserve, and £5,000 to 
Provision for Replanting. We recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, on the 
Ordinary Stock, leaving a balance of £13,801 
to carry forward. 


The report was adopted. 





SALTS (SALTAIRE) 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Salts (Saltaire), Limited, was held on Sep- 
tember 19th at the registered office, Saltaire, 
Yorkshire, Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bt, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Profit on trading of the Group for the year 
ended March 31, 1956, amounts to 
£1,071,193, compared with £827,013 for the 
previous year. After charging £592,500 for 
taxation, the net profit of the Group amounts 
to £501,433. £200,000 has been transferred 
to General Reserve. The Board recom- 
mends payment of the following dividends, 
subject to Income Tax, at the same rates as 
last year ; (a) a final dividend of 34 per cent 
on the 7 per cent Non-Cumulative Preference 
shares ; (b) a dividend of 124 per cent on 
the Ordinary shares. The dividends for the 
year absorb net £208,150 and there remains 
a balance of £660,070 which it is proposed 
to carry forward. 


The shareholders’ interest aggregates 
£6,853,603, represented by fixed assets 
£1,592,487, trade investments £101,109 and 
net current assets 45,631,007, less the pro- 
vision for future Income Tax of £471,000. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The volume of business of the subsidiary 
companies has expanded during the year 
under review, an increased proportion being 
for export, including the dollar countries. 
All our subsidiaries have made profits and 
have contributed towards the results which 
are now before you. 


Wool Values.—Since the decline at the 
commencement of the Australian wool- 
selling season at the end of August, 1955, 
prices have been more stable than for a 
considerable number of years, This stability 
lasted until the end of our financial 
year and there has been a hardening tendency 
since that date. A maintenance of reason- 


ably level values will do much to ensure 
‘confidence. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In my address last year I intimated that 
production had been well maintained - since 
the commencement of the current financial 
year, and that our factories were running 
practically to capacity, limited only by the 
shortage of labour. 


_ IT am happy to be in a position to state that 
since the beginning of this financial year we 
have maintained a high rate of machinery 
activity and have sufficient orders on hand 
to ensure the continuance of this level of 
production for the next few months. Never- 
theless, it is important that I should strike 
a warning note. Competition is perhaps 
more severe today than at any time since 
the war. The margin between costs and 
selling prices is less. Your group of com- 
panies, however, have most modern 
machinery and every effort is being made to 
keep down production costs by ever-increas- 
ing efficiency. 

A good demand for our products is being 
experienced from both home. and export 
markets, and given reasonably settled condi- 


tions, I feel we can look to the future with 
justifiable confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASSAM FRONTIER TEA 
INCREASED COSTS 


The sixty-eighth annual general m- 
of The Assam Frontier Tea Comp, 
Limited was held on September [9 
London, Sir Charles Miles, OBE, hii), 
presiding. The following are extracts {,; 
his circulated Review for the yea: 
December 31, 1955: 


The profit for the year, after 
Depreciation and deducting Taxatio 
Indian Estate Duty, amounts to / 2?) | 
This compares with £281,128 for 1954, 94 
the fall in profits is entirely due to th: 
stantially increased payments to labour, s:n.- 
proceeds were slightly higher than th 
the previous year. Your Board recommend 
a dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordiniry 
Stock. 


Fine quality teas have continued to se 
well, but prices for medium and common 
descriptions have, for some time, been near 
to or under costs of production. This com 


ind 


pany’s teas realised most satisfactory prices 
on the London market, where the sverige 
price obtained was approximately 6s. Id 


per Ib, compared with 5s. Ild. per |b for 
1954. In Calcutta, the season closed with 
an average of 39.42 annas per lb, compured 
with 46.08 annas per Ib for the previous 
year. Whereas in London, the average price 
was higher than that received in 1954, the 
Calcutta figure was well below last year’s 
level. 

With regard to 1956, our crop to the end 
of July is 3,419,520 lb, which compares with 
3,201,760 lb for the same period last year 
Every effort is being made to produce even 
better teas. The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


ZALONI TEA ESTATES 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMIN |! 





The forty-fourth annual general mee!ing 
of the Zaloni Tea Estates, Limited, way held 
on September 13th in London, Mr [ic 
Addinsell, the chairman, presiding 

The following is an extract from his cir-u 
lated statement for 1955: 


Since the close of the financial year agree 


ie | 


ment has been reached between representi- 


tives of the Tea Industry in North Indi acd 
the Indian Government for the payment of 
bonus to tea garden labour which has had 


to be back-dated to the year 1953. Alter 
providing for the bonus for 1955 proit! 
worked out to £44,488, a reduction 0 
£30,294 on 1954. This was manly 
accounted for by lower sale prices and an 
increase in costs. In respect of the years 
1953 and 1954, the bonus is expected to cost 
£15,400. Your Board recommend a dividend 
of 20 per cent. 


Our tea crops in the postwar years have 
risen from 642,347 Ib in 1946 to 886,414 lb 
in the year under review. The manager 
estimates 920,000 Ib for the current year 
As the young areas come to full maturity 
further capital expenditure will be necessary 

The company’s cash position, which a! (te 
end of 1954 showed merely a nominal ¢r<edi' 
balance, had improved by December 3!, 
1955, to a figure of £43,889. It is ol 
necessary, however, for the company ‘0 .0" 
tinue to conserve its liquid resources. 


As a result of a revaluation of the fixed 
Assets a Capital Reserve amounting “ 
£77,420 has been created. It is the dire 
intention to recommend a free scrip !souv 
one {1 share for every two held. The 1" 
was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEE 


bh University Court hope shortly to appoint an 
intments Officer. Salary about £1,000 per annum 
ding to experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
idren’s allowance. Further particulars may be obtained 
mn the Secretary ot the University Court, The 

t niversity. Glasgow, 


w.2 
ROBT. v. HUTCHESON, 


ee: Secretary of University Court. — 
KESEARCH BRANCH, HER MAJESTY’S 
OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 


AST arena AOS ICUL TUES AND FORESTRY 
RESEARCH ORGANISATION 
STATISTICIAN required to take charge of the 
Statisti.al Section of the Organisation, to study and to 
dvise on the design of biological experiments, to advise 
procedures for the statistical analysis of results and 
collaborate in experiments to study sampling techniques, 
Vualifications: Candidates must possess at least a 
second-class honours degree and have had not less than 

years’ post-graduate experience in the application of 
modern statistical procedures to biological experimentation. 
ferms of Appointment: On probation for permanent 
appointment to the Research Branch of Her Maijesty’s 
(oversea Civil Service 
imotuments;: These consist at present of salary and 
overseas research allowance in the following ranges: 
Sventific Officer £725 to £1.107 per annum, Senior Scien- 
the Officer £1,152 to £1,502 per annum, Principal Scien- 


ufe Otfieer £1.565 to £2,019 per annum but these 
cmoluments are to be revised. Point of entry into the 
basic Salary scales dependent upon age, qualifications 


nd experience. A variable cost of living allowance, at 
present 10 per cent of gross emoluments (maximum £162 
car annum), is also payable. Contributory superannua- 
ton scheme. Outfit allowance £60 on first appointment. 
(;overnment quarters when available at moderate rental. 
(;enerous leave and free passages for officer, wife and 
hildren under 13 years of age on appointment and leave. 
Taxation at local rates. 


Apply, giving brief particulars, to the Director of 
Recruitment. Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings. Great 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1, quoting reference 


BCD/195/ 151/05. 
(AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT) 
THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE ADVISORY 
BOARD 


invite epplications for the appointment of 
SE ETARY 

the poe. Secretary who is 
1957. The salary for the appointment, which is pension- 
able, is £4,500 a year. The appointment will be held at 
the pleasure of the Board and will be terminable on 
three months’ notice on either side. Conditions of service 
will be those normally applying to chief officers of local 
authorities, The successful applicant will be required to 
take up duty on a date to be arranged in 1957. The 
Secretary of the Board is responsible for 

(1) advising the Board and the Employers’ Sides of the 
wage negotiating bodies concerned with fixing wages 
and working conditions of employees in local govern- 
ment in England and Wales, and in Scotland also 
to some extent, numbering about 900,000 in many 
classes of employment : 

(2) acting as Employers’ Secretary to these wage nego- 
tiating bodies, and negotiating with the professional 
associations and trade unions representing such 
employees ; 

(3) the application of agreements on wages and work- 
ing conditions arising from these negotiations : 

(4) representing the Board and the Employers’ Sides 
at meetings and conferences in connection with their 
activities ; 

(S) advising local authorities in 
industrial relations. 

\ local government background would be heipful but 

t oS mot essential The main requisite of the post is a 

thoroughly practical experience in wage negotiations over 
a very wide field, ability to assume responsibility for 
negotiations On a large scale and at all levels, and an 
extensive experience of industrial relations. Form of 
application, which is returnable by October 6, 1956. may 
be had on application to the Secretary, 

7 srosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


17 Upper 
invite applications for a 


to succeed to retire in 


matters concerning 


ATIONAL COAL BOARD 

superannuable appointment fn Staff Department at 
London Headquarters, in the branch dealing with staff 
rates of pay. Duties include assisting the Head of 
Branch on questions of salary policy and the negotiation 
of salary claims. Considerable administrative experience, 
preterably in the field of personnel, is required; a degree 
in Economics or Social Science would be an advantage 
Salary, according to qualifications and experience, within 
inclusive range £1,454-£1,820 male. 

Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tons and experience, to Staff Department, National Coal 
board, Hobart House, London, S.W.i, marking envelope 
\ 399 before October 2, 1956. 

MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Dye- 

stuffs Division, has vacancies for ome or two 
PROGRAMMERS for an Electronic Computer and Data 
Processing System to be installed shortly. The work 
wil be concerned with commercial data processing and 
the application of the computer to various commercial 
procedures and problems. Applications are invited from 
experienced programmers, or persons with a degree in 
mathematics or an accountancy or kindred qualification, 
interested in being trained in this work. Starting salary 
will be commensurate with qualifications and experience 
and the posts offer good prospects.—Please write, givin 
bref details of age, +? and qualifications, to Sta 
Department, Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, 9. 

PPLICATIONS are invited by an old-established Com- 

pany in south-east Scotland from ambitious young 
men, preferably between the ages of 25 and 35, for 
position as Assistant to our Sales Director objective 
assuming complete control in a few years’ time. 
Position, which is pensionable, offers outstanding qroaperts 
«nd applicants should have a first-class educational back- 
sround—Public School education preferred, but not essen- 
val—Apply, giving full particulars of experience, etc., 
Lanes Robertson & Scott, 42 Charlotte Square, 

eh, 2. 


NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


VACANCY FOR LECTURER IN HISTORY 

The University invites applications for the vacant posi- 
tion of LECTURER in History, School of Humanities 
and Social Sciences, Sydney. 

Salary £A1,252 range £A1,802 per annum, commencing 
rate according to qualifications and experience. Appli- 
cants should possess a degree with honours in History or 
equivalent qualifications, research experience and some 
University teaching experience. The history courses con- 
ducted by the School include a survey of the development 
of western civilisation and specialist courses, according 
to the interests of the lecturers. 

Appointee will be eligible, subject to medical examina- 
tion, to contribute to the New South Wales State Super- 
annuation Fund, and shipping fares te Sydney of himself 
and family will be paid. 

Further information may be obtained from the Agent 
General for New South Wales, 56/57 Strand, London, 
W.C.2, with whom five copies of applications (including 


the names of two referees) should be lodged before 
October 17, 1956. A copy of the application should 
also be airmailed to the Bursar, New South Wales 


University of Technology, Post Office, Box 1, Kensington, 
New South Wales, Australia, to reach him by that date 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EXECUTIVE SALESMEN 


FOR LANCASHIRE, YORKSHIRE AND SCOTTISH 
TERRITORIES 


A large, successful, internationally-known American 
manufacturing company, firmly established in Great 
Britain, requires top-flight executive salesmen of sufficient 


calibre to work with top retail executives in the above 
territories. 

you are between 25 and 35, and possess the 
following qualifications, send a summary of your personal 
particulars, education, and past and present employment. 

(a) A successful record in sales a sales Management 
in fields requiring creative merchandising, as well as 
sales ability 

(b) The flexibility to learn and apply new merchandising 
techniqucs, and the understanding that one must 
follow orders before being able to give orders. 

(c) A desire to build a successful carcer with a large, 
powerful and rapidly cxpanding company 

(d) The will to work for financial security for yourself 
and your family. 

(ec) A good education and personality, energy and 
enthusiasm, ambition, a capacity for hard work and 
an excellent character. 

(D Present residence in, or intimate knowledge of the 
above-named arcas. 

All applications will be treated as strictly confidential 

and should be sent to Box 513. 

XPORT.—The extension of activities in the Export 

Department of an important manufacturing organisa- 
tion necessitates the appointment of a Senior Executive 
to take responsibility for one group of markets. 
position will carry a high starting salary and offers an 
ve career for an energetic man who can draw upon 

experience of competitive selling in the export field. 

Ideally candidates should be 30-40 and a fluent know- 
ledge of French and German or Spanish is essential— 
one Scandinavian language would be an advantage. Pre- 
ference may be given to those with a University degree. 
Applications should contain full career details and will 
be treated in strict confidence.—Box 512 

ENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require a 

SENIOR STATISTICAL ASSISTANT in the Utilisa- 
tion Research Section of the Co:nmercial Department at 
Headquarters, E.C.2, to assist in applying statistical 
methods, especially samplipg and regression analysis, to 
problems of consumer and load research, and to advise 
on statistical matters. Candidates should have a Univer- 
sity degree in Mathematics or Economics ‘with Statistics 
as a special subject and have had some experience in 
the application of mathematical statistics. Salary £819- 
£895 p.a.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, present position and salary, to D. Moffat, Director 
of Establishments, Wesley Street, W.1, by October 6. 
1956. Quote Ref. E/881. 
Sg age gg se required by The Distillers Co., 

Ltd for an operational research unit in their 
Research and Development Department at Epsom. Age 
over 25 years. Honours degree in Economics with 
knowledge of mathematical statistics, or in mathematics 
with knowledge of applied economics. The work would 
include a varicty of subjects such as production schedul- 
ing, inventory control, and distribution problems, cover- 
ies the whole of the Company's activities in the United 

ngdom. Apply: Staff Manager, The Distillers Co., 
lias 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1, Quote Ref. 
34/56. 


OUNG ECONOMICS OR ARTS GRADUATE, or 
non-graduate with some experience in Market 
Research, required as assistant in expanding Market 
Research Department of leading London Advertising 
Agency.—Write, stating age and experience, to Creative 
Marketing. Director, Greenlys Ltd.,.9 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


PROMINENT MANUFACTURER of flexible 
packaging materials has a vacancy in the Market 
Research rtment at its London Office for a male 


Assistant who will be concerned with Market on 
tions (involving some travelling within the United 
Kingdom) aimed at assessing the sales potential for the 
company’s products. Candidates should in the age 
group 22/28 and should hold a degree in economics 
Applications should be forwarded, giving full details “of 
qualifications and yg ye (newly qualified sraduates 
will be considered), to Box 5 

XPORT SALES sxectteve.—A firm of food manu- 

facturers secks a deputy to their Export Sales 
Manager. Applicants must be of British nationality and 
in the 30-40 age group. They should have a good educa- 
tional background and fluency in one or more commercial 
languages besides English would be an advantage. 
must have had a wide experience of selling to world 
markets and must pre to undertake tours of 
travel abroad. The post carries a salary of £1,250/£1.750 
p.a. according to qualifications, and there will be oppor- 
tunities for substantia) advancement. There is a contsi- 
butory pension fund.—Box 510 

URAL INDUSTRIES BUREAU require CLERK for 
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EWTON CHAMBERS & CO. LTD., invite applica- 

tions for an appointment as Assistant to the 
Accounts Mechanisation Officer at the Thorncliffe Works, 
near Shefficid, 

Applicants should, preferably. be between the ages of 
25 and 30 years with a background of Accountancy 
training and some knowledge of Office procedures They 
should have a good knowledge of mathematics and 
possess an inquiring mind as the duties will be to 
undertake investigations directly related to the applica- 
tion of modern Electronic Computor techniques to existing 
accounting and clerical methods 

Please reply. to Staff Officer, Newton Chambers & 
pany Limited. Thorncliffe, near Sheffield 
RITISH OVE RSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION has 
@ vacancy in the Operations Planning Branch at 


London Airport for an Assistant for work on aircraft 
involving fuel and pay load estimates. timetables and 
crew rosters, etc. 

Essential qualifications: High standard of education, 
preferably degree level Sound knowledge of world 
gcogtaphy. climatology. history and economics of trans- 
port, ability to write letters, reports, summarising and 
analysing semi-technical statements A knowledge of 


Statistics, modern A/C performance and operating tech- 
nigues and flying or engineering experience are additional 
desirable qualifications. 
Salary £792 10s. to £925 
experience and ability 
Apply. giving full details of experience and “ee 
tions, to Assistant Staff Manager (Appointments), BOAC 
London Airport 
AJOR PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTION COMPANY 
require B.Sc.(Econ.) preferably specialist in account- 
ing ofr statistics, for management accounting group to 


per annum according to 


assist in the analysis, interpretation and presentation of 
the group's financial statistics to management Candi- 
dates should be between 20 and 30 years of age. Starting 


salary commensurate with age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Excellent pension scheme, plenty of scope for 
promotion throughout the company for keen men of 
obity and intelligence. —Apply, in writing, to Box 511. 

“CTUARY. early 30s, for several years head of stock- 

brokers’ investment department, seeks change larger firm 
(or institution) where ability to deal with institutional busi- 
ness will have more scope. Expert in: all aspects of 
work, including report writing and gilt-switching —Box 503. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a General Meeting 





of shareholders will be held in the Salle du Centre 
Marcelin Berthelot (Maison de Chimie), 28 bis, rue 
St. Dominique, Paris 7éme. on Monday, October 15. 


1956, at 11 am. 
The following matters will be on the Agenda: 
Statement on the situation and report of Resolutions 
passed by the Board since July 26, 1956. 
Approval of these Resolutions 
Authority given to the Board to continue present 
course of action 
Holders of not less than twenty-five shares who are 
desirous of being present or represented at the Mecting 
must prove at the Head Office of the Company, | rue 


@Astorg. Paris . before Il am. on Wednesday, 
October 10, 1956, that they have deposited their shares 
with the Company or with any of the Company's 


appointed Agents 
Shares may be deposited in London with Messrs. N. M 
Rothschild & Sons, who will in due course deliver a card 
of admission for the Mecting. 
Le Directeur Général. 
J. GEORGES- PICOT._ 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses: in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance i included). 
Moderate fees, instalments Over 1,000 Wolscy poo 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 


CHAIRMEN/MANAGING DIRECTORS/ 
MAJORITY SHAREHOLDERS 


Top management consultant, with 20 years’ industrial 
experience including that of Managing Director, now 
specialises in surveys of Company/Group structure and 
organisation to contrive stability and expansion against 
the complex future. Box 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those s¢cking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambri dge. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 


Schloss Leopoldskron. Salzburg, Austria 
em are offered for the + a sessions : 
A. fp ORRIN POLIC January 6 to 


February 2. 
ECONOMICS "AND INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, February 10 to March 9, 1957 
AMERICAN POLITICS, March 17 to April 13. 1957 
Lectures Seminars at the post-graduate level 
Admission is granted for evidence of ability and accom 
plishment. General age range 23 to 40 Special atten- 
tion given to those engaged in public life, teaching 
journalism and creative work.—For further information 
and application forms, ple ase write promptly to: Salzburg 
Seminar, 35 Portman Square. London. I 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects. —Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice. 
4 we ae or subjects in which interested. to 











Costing 
Export. Com 





central records system. A well educated woman with 
knowledge of recording, statistical work and typing is 
needed. Salary scale £341 (age 21), £407 (age 25) to 
£661 p.a.—Apply by letter, giving full particulars, to 
Secretary, 35 Camp Road, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


the Secretary (G9/2 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C 4 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
cutee th oast : £5.5s. 


Rhodesia (N. &S.): £5.10s. 


S. America and W. Indies : £7.15< 
Sudan: £5 10s 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 





Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) Europe Legs Poland) : £4.15s. Iran: £6 Iraq : £6 
Canada : $21.50 or 7. 14s. Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. Israel: £6 * 

Last Africa : £5.58 Hongkong : £7 Japan : £9 Pakistan 
Ceypt : €5.5s. India & Ceylon : £6 Malaya : £6.15s. 
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Over 10000 Tons a Year of 7 











| is the output of this plant 
which we have recently 


completed for 





| Grange Chemicals 
Limited at Grangemouth, 
j Scotland. The Dodecy| 


j Benzene product is the basic 





/ constituent of many 








domestic synthetic detergents 
This is another example of 
Badger’s experience in the design 
procurement and construction of 


petrochemical plant. Our complete services 


ri 


at your disposal. 
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E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED - 99, ALDWYCH - W.C.2 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 
Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, U.S.A. 
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